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BONES 


BY C. 


Our bones are strong boxes protecting delicate organs, or 
they are supports and frame works, or they are levers with 
which we move and work. (See figure 1.) An anatomist 


speaks of flat bones and short bones, which are spongy, or 
cancellous, throughout, consisting of thin irregular plates 
of bony tissue enclosing little chambers of all shapes and 


sizes filled with a special red kind of marrow ; and he also 
speaks of long bones, which are hard-walled tubes filled 
with the fatty kind of marrow familiarly known to most 
people. 1} 

The ends of the long 
bones are mostly knobs, 
and these portions are 
formed of the cancellous 
variety. A thin slice of 
dry bone examined with a 
microscope shows a most 
complete system of spaces 
pervading it. There are 
canals in which the blood- 
vessels run, branching and 
usiting with one another ; 
round these in rings, or 
successive sheaths, there 
are small openings, or /a- 
tune; and an elaborate 
series of minute branching 
tubes, the canaliculi, forms 
a means of free communi- 
tation between the adjacent 
spaces. (See figure 2.) Even 
inthe hardest bone this ar- 
fangement allows nourish- 
ment to penetrate everywhere, for the lacunce are occupied 
bynucleated cells, and the whole bone is permeated by soft 
living tissue. 

Besides this animal portion the composition of bone is 
largely mineral. If you boil a bone for a long time, you 
dissolve out the animal matter, which on cooling, jellies as 
flatine, and the mineral part is left, chiefly phosphate of 


: FIGURE I. 
Biceps muscle of an arm pulling up fore- 
arm by its contraction. 
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lime and magnesia. If, on the other hand, you steep a bone 
in strong acid, you dissolve out the earthy material, and 
leave a soft, flexible, but still quite perfect bone, consisting 
of the animal portion. It is the earthy substances which 
give hardness and stiffness; it is the animal basis which 
procures toughness and some flexibility. Young bones 
have a preponderance of animal matter, and are, therefore, 
comparatively soft, sometimes bending instead of breaking 
under a strain which would fracture an older bone. This 
renders them liable to take a bad shape, as in the bent legs 
of a child, deficient in earthy matters, allowed to walk too 
soon. A baby should be left lying until it tries to raise 
itself. Old people’s bones, on the contrary, have much of 
the mineral elements, and are therefore brittle and more 
apt to break. 

The bones are first laid down as cartilage, or gristle, in 
which there is afterward a gradual deposit from the blood, , 
of earthy ingredients, the change taking place till the body 
reaches maturity, chiefly by the extension of the cartilage 
at the ends of the bones and a subsequent replacement of 
this by bone. The knob-like terminations of the long bones 
are formed from special centers of ossification of their own, 
distinct from that of the shaft; andin childhood a violent 
wrench would separate these un-united epiphyses, as they are 
called. (See figure 3.) Rickets isa disease in which there 
is retarded or deficient formation of bone, the cartilage re- 
maining such for a long time, forming thickenings about 
the joints, and permitting bending and deformity to occur 
under weight or strain. It seems to be mainly due to in- 
sufficiency of proper nourishment, a diet wanting milk in 
childhood. Afterward the excess of cartilage is replaced by 
bone, which thus forms permanent distortions. 

The bones are united by joim/s. These may be quite or 
almost immovable, as in the spine, where there is a long 
string of bones, the ver/ebra, bound firmly together; but 
the term ordinarily means a movable union, and in this case 
the adjacent surfaces are covered with a smooth layer of 
cartilage, kept moist by an oily fluid, the syzovia, and are 
bound together by strong fibrous bands, the ligaments, 
which permit of certain definite movements, such as that of 
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a hinge at the elbow, or a ball and socket joint at the 
shoulder, or a pivot at the top of the spine, according to the 
shape and arrangement of the meeting surfaces. 

The voluntary muscles with the fibrous ¢endons, in which 


FIGURE 2. BONE AS SEEN UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 
Two canals for blood-vessels are cut across ; round these are circles of lacune, 
communicating by means of canaliculi. 


so many of them end, are the means with which we move 
the bones to which they are fastened. (See figure 4.) The 
appearance of muscle is well-known as the lean of meat, 
with its fibers; and the microscope shows that it is com- 
posed of delicate fibrille with exquisitely regular transverse 
light and dark lines. Each definite bundle, or ‘‘ muscle,’’ 
according to its arrangement between certain bones, enables 
us to perform one movement ; but almost all our motions are 
complex, requiring the 
combined or co-ordinated 
work of several muscles. 
The characteristic quality 
of muscular contractility, 
by which they thicken 
and shorten, is liberated 
as a store of force in the 
muscles themselves by a 
nervous influence trans- 
mitted along a nerve from 
the nerve-centers. The 
brain thus pulis the trig- 
ger. The muscles may be 
all right, but they require 
the nervous stimulus to 
act. They grow under use; innate, 
exercise of them means4- The shaft is bone; the upper end is 
* - cartilage ; the lower end is cartilage with 
greater waste ; this brings a little F ona of pene. B. wr! — be- 
more blood, and this per- Sion ae pas de feft; but the pieces 
mits of more growth. Un- of the bone are still separated by it. 
der the control of the nervous system one set of muscles 
may be trained and another neglected, or various sets may 
be trained te act in harmony ; and it is one of the marvels 
of our mechanism that what at first took prolonged labor, as 
learning to walk, or to play some musical instrument, be- 
comes at last a thing of ease, a knack, a pastime in place 
of a toil, a habit instead of an effort. 

Physical Exercise is the 
proper use of the muscles, 
and is absolutely necessary 
for healthy life both of the 
muscles themselves and of 
the rest of the body. An 
inactive life is not a healthy 
one, No one is likely de- 
liberately to prefer flabby and 
flaccid limbs, any more than 
he will choose a torpid circu- 
lation, breath re-breathed, 
bad food, a dirty skin, or a 
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FIGURE 4. 


Action of the muscles of the calf in 
walking. 
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stagnant brain; and yet there are many people whose 
voluntarily sedentary habits lead toa palpitating heart, a 
contracted chest, dyspepsia, a pallid skin, or depression of 
spirits, headache, and a languid incapacity for work, who 
have no one but themselves to blame for this condition, and 
who have allowed business or laziness to interfere with ex. 
ercise, forgetful of the fact that such want of health is sure 
ultimately to interrupt their affairs or punish lethargy, 

Exercise is not hard toil. That may strengthen the 
muscles ; but may not give health. Enforced labor may be 
good for the limbs but bad for the mind. Monotonous, irk- 
some work of any kind is not exercise, neither is lounging, 
nor a routine promenade. Proper exercise requires the co- 
operation of the will. It is not the plodding procrastination 
of a cab-horse along a street ; it is the lively frisking of the 
same tired animal turned loose into a meadow. It is the 
joyful romping of children at play ; it is a walking-tour in 
the midst of beauty and variety ; itis a game at lawn-tennis, 
In short there must be pleasant occupation for the mind, 
recreation, if there is to be proper recreation of muscles, 
mind, and every thing. There must be work undertaken 
with pleasure, change of thought and scene, a break in the 
weary round. 

Exercise should be 
regular, no spasmodic 
fits and starts being 
of much use. It 
should be moderate ; 

a short brisk walk 
undertaken’ gladly 
does much more good 
than a longer one 
under compulsion, It 
should be in the open 
air or in as good air 
as possible. No gym- 
nasium is equal to the 
open fields, though 
no doubt regulated 
training in a well- 
ventilated hall is in- 
finitely better than 
nothing at all. But 
this isa poor substi- 
tute for outdoor 
sports, and many of 
the exercises taught 
FIGURE 5. 
there are calculated yaterai curvature of the spine at an early stage, 
to develop the upper when perhaps just recently noticed. 
part of the body rather than the lower limbs. Walking, 
which develops all the muscles except those of the upper 
limbs, is the basis of a large number of good sports, such 
as foot-ball, cricket, skating, bicycling ; and a variety of 
games is therefore beneficial in order to employ all the 
different muscles equally so far as possible. 

The recommendation of exercise is no mere sanitary fad. 
It is one of the best methods of life-insurance. It is the 
great preventive medicine. The desire for a long healthy 
life will not be gratified without attention to this duty ; 
and, within the reach of every one, there is no means sO 
powerful of effecting benefit upon so much of the body at 
the same time. The direct effect upon the muscles and 
satisfactory growth generally during childhood and youth 
is of enormous importance. If neglected then, no attempt 
in after life will cause similar development. 

The effect of deficient use upon the muscles is inevitably 
wasting, thinning, atrophy, and degeneration ; and this 1s 
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strikingly shown in the case of many somewhat delicate 

g girls who are made to wear tight corsets. Under the 
influence of this artificial support and restraint the muscles 
along the back on either side of the spine waste from dis- 
use, just as the arm would do if kept bandaged ; and the 
consequence is that the spine bends decidedly to the side, 
giving an awkward twist or prominence to one shoulder. 
(See figure 5.) This is put down to a weak back, and more 
of the inefficient support is supposed to be necessary, 
whereas the way in which it is most likely to be prevented 
or so far rectified, is to see that the muscles are left to do 
their own work in keeping the body erect, getting adequate 
exercise, such as moderate walking, or rowing, or drill, 
without stays. The trunk will not tumble to pieces with- 
out stays; but the use of them makes any young woman 
feel as if she would certainly do so on leaving them off. 
Weak back is just weak muscle. If nature’s demand for 
romping is met with hours of ‘‘ practising’’ in a faulty po- 
sition, and play is stifled with ‘‘ propriety,’’ then the only 
true means of strengthening is ignored, and weakness must 
result, for sufficient use of the muscles is essential to their 
continuance in health, and has also an immediate effect 
upon the development of the bones. 

Physical exercise makes the heart beat rapidly and strong- 
ly because there isa demand on the part of the tissues for 
more nourishment and removal of greater waste ; and this 
brisker circulation involves a better bodily life. The veins 
also are pressed upon by the contracting muscles, and the 
valves throughout these vessels allow the pressure to drive 
the blood on in the right direction only, pushing it toward 
the heart. Of course it is here that caution is required, for 
the strain upon the heart must never be too severe. Ex- 
cessive unwonted exertion is bad, but gradual training will 
strengthen the heart like all the rest of the body, and some 
hearts are weak for want of having enough to do. Old 
persons’ vessels are rigid and apt to give way under any in- 
creased strain upon the circulation, so that old men running 
to catch a train frequently fall insensible or dead from apo- 
plexy, which is caused by the bursting of a blood-vessel in 
the brain. 

The action on the breathing and the condition of the chest 
is also immediate and yet permanently good. There is more 
carbonic acid to get rid of, there is more purifying air 
tequired; we breathe more rapidly and more deeply, the 
tidal air has a greater scope, and the whole chest is 
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strengthened. The erect posture too is encouraged, and 
this gives the lungs free play. When used within proper 
limits and under right directions it is specially good for 
weak lungs, where breathing is imperfect. Let a man in 
ordinary circumstances draw in 480 cubic inches of air per 
minute; if he walks at the rate of 4 miles an hour, he 
will draw in about (480x5) 2,400 cubic inches in a minute; if 
he goes at the rate of 6 miles, he will use about (480x7) 3,360 
cubic inches. It is evident then that if exercise is to be 
healthy, it must be in fresh air. The air must be pure, and 
there must be plenty of it. 

The increased appetite which work earns is fortunately too 
familiar to require remark ; and some dyspeptics would find 
their trouble alleviated by acting upon the fact that gentle 
exercise after meals aids digestion, though hard work of 
any kind is to be avoided, and hurrying from feeding to 
toil is trying todo too many things at once. After pro- 
longed and violent exercise the next meal should be light 
and very digestible. 

The skin also benefits in the general good. There is more 
blood sent to it, giving a feeling of healthy glow ; and there 
is more perspiration and thus an increased throwing off of 
impurities. 

For a tired brain there is nothing better than physical 
exercise. This organ requires pure blood in abundance, and 
we can satisfy its calls only by taking exercise. Doubtless 
a strong muscular body does not mean powerful active 
brains any more than a weak body means weak brains; but 
the most useful brains and the brains that last in a useful 
state for the longest time are generally in strong bodies. 
The Athenians combined both, and yield us our types of 
both. It may not be possible to get as much brain work, if 
too much muscle work is indulged in; but for good head 
work some physical exercise is essential, for without this 
there will be either unhealthy action of the mind oran over- 
strain upon it. Many manly qualities, hardihood, self- 
reliance, perseverance, and vigor, are best learned in open- 
air sports. 

Exercise brings health, then, not only to the muscles 
themselves, increasing their size and maintaining them in 
proper form, and to the bones determining their shape, but 
also to the whole body, for in using one part we influence 
many. Good health is impossible without it, especially in 
the artificial conditions of civilization and city life. Play 
is a duty. 





WALKING. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Breathing the winds of all the seasons, seeing Nature at 
her best with every change, hearing the sounds and feeling 
the moods of outdoor life, the walker is the freest person in 


the whole world. Ican not say that walking is the very 
best exercise for everybody, for there are men and women 
who can not be benefited by pedestrian training and whom 
it would injure to persevere in it, but it is safe to assert that 
any healthy person who dresses correctly, from a hygienic 
point of view, may be sure of finding both pleasure and 
profit in it. 

I do not mean to recommend what is called athletic walk- 
ing ; that is all very well for those who care for it. What I 
do regard as of great value is that walking which takes one 
along the highways and by-ways of the country and across 
the green fields, beside the brooks, through the weods, into 


the orchards, and over the airy hills. It may be a mid- 
winter walk, on snow-shoes, for that matter, or it may be a 
swift push against a stinging March wind ; the joy of it will 
not be less if you understand how to walk. Every thing 
helps him who helps himself ; the very elements combine to 
aid the courageous pedestrian who rises early and looks bold- 
ly into the face of the weather. 

In my mind the ideal walk is associated with the crepuscu- 
lar part of morning, that space, between dawn and day, in 
which the stars gleam with a cool, soft light, and the sky 
takes on so many gradations oftender color. I take a stout 
cane, not for a staff, but to swing as I walk, sothat my arms 
may have as much exercise as my legs, and I prefer to walk 
toward sunrise. 

One’s pace must not be too brisk at the outset, for the 
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bath one has just taken has affected the circulation of the 
blood and has wearied the nerves a little. The stimulus of 
exercise will soon put every thing right, however, sending 
a rich glow all over one’s body and limbs. This glow is 
the very bloom of health so much talked of by the poets and 
novelists. It is easy to test your physical condition by no- 
ting what effect a brisk walk of fifteen minutes has upon 
your skin and your pulse. If you are healthy therosy glow 
will steal over you, and your pulse will besomewhat stronger 
but not feverish,and your breathing will be deep and regular. 
On the other hand, if you are out of health your skin will 
not respond to your exercise, you will feel stupid and weak, 
your heart will refuse to quicken, or it will begin to flutter, 
and your lungs will not expand. It is well to eat a cracker 
and to sip a small cup of clear coffee before starting upon 
an early morning walk, but all greater stimulants are harm- 
ful. 

I could show from the Bible and from many other of the 
most ancient books that walking has been a favorite pas- 
time and means of recreation ever since men began to under- 
stand themselves and to enjoy the poetry of Nature. Indeed 
it was the Lord God walking in the cool of the morning 
whose voice our first parents heard and fled from. It would 
appear that the creator of all Himself felt the charm of the 
garden He had made, and found pleasure in walking about 
in it while yet the stars were young and tuneful and the tree 
of life loaded the air, perhaps, with the richness of its per- 
fume or with the fragrance of its fruit. 

The chief fascination of shooting and angling is in the 
walking that those sports make necessary, at least it is so 
with me, the changes observed at each step affording a stim- 
ulus as fine and as subtly effective as the most delicate turns 
of the poet’s style. Horace' knew the delights of the walker, 
as he shows in his odes. He knew how to ‘stretch his 
limbs under the green arbutus or at the sweet fountain of 
some sacred stream.’’ He knew the clear spring of Ban- 
dusia, had felt the blustering north wind, and was the friend 
of faun and satyrand nymph. There, too, was Theocritus? 
tramping and singing, and Virgil’ singing and tramping. 

Ever since those days the poets have grown in the grace 
of voicing Nature, and their influence has been for life in the 
open air. I deem it worth considering that nearly all the 
men whom the world has agreed to call great have been good 
lovers of outdoor pastimes. Indeed true liberty goes hand 
in hand with nature, and all great men love liberty. Not 
long ago an enthusiastic walker said tome: ‘‘I walk be- 
cause it is the only way of exemplifying freedom. To go 
where one pleases is true freedom. My legscan bear me 
from place to place when every other means of locomotion 
fails.’’ I took this as a rather careless expression of a fun- 
damental truth.. Doubtless my friend's thought is as old as 
mankind. 

To roam from place to place was the precious right of our 
ancestors who chipped the flints into weapons and built the 
rude mounds in the early post-glacial age. It is also the 
blessed privilege of the most favored men in our own time. 
You may be sure that you are a true aristocrat if you can 
walk when and where you please. You are the “‘ heir of all 
the ages’’ if the whole world is a net-work of paths for your 
your free feet. Still, there isthe trampto remind you of the 
extreme, a poor, dirty, miserable being with nothing to live 
for but a crust and the freedom of locomotion. He is a fair 
example of what intemperance in the pursuit of any pastime 
may do. Recreation is the true word in this connection ; 
whenever play falls short of this or goes beyond it, the re- 
suit is valueless, or pernicious, or both. 

Walking is the simplest form of exercise. 


It requires no 


WALKING. 


special preparation, no expensive appliances, no technical 
training, no formal rules. A pair of broad-soled, easy-fit- 
ting shoes, other clothes suited to the season and weather, 
a clear conscience, and the will to go, these are the proper 
outfit. 

Man or woman, the rule is the same, do as you please 
within the bounds of prudence. Never fear that walking is. 
unbecoming or improper ; be sure that it is the best possible 
means of observation. On foot one may see hundreds of things 
that would escape the rider or the driver. No nook of Nature 
can escape the vigilant and enterprising pedestrian who with 
the glow of energy in his blood finds his imagination keeping 
pace with his wandering feet. Not every walker can be 
a John Burroughs, or an Emerson, or an Asa Gray, any 
more than he can be a Darwin or a Goethe; but he can be 
happy and earnest, wide awake and receptive, absorbing 
from Nature that subtle something we call recreation. 

The evening walk, after the worry of the day is over, can 
insure any person against insomnia, provided other hy- 
gienic principles besides mere sleep-hunting are not wholly 
set at defiance. Most people are afraid of the night air, be- 
cause there is more malaria in it; but the night air comes 
into the chamber, the more of it the better, and you breathe. 
it all through your sleep. 

Outdoor exercise at night calls for but one precaution : do 
not stop until you go into the house. To rest while heated 
with exertion in the damp air of night is to invite the ab- 
sorption of whatever evil influence may riot in the absence 
ofthe sun. Your system while active and under the glow 
of stimulative force will throw off every poisonous element 
of the air you breathe. This is more especially certain 
where the exercise is walking, and where the body is beld 
easily upright with every vital organ perfectly free to fulfill 
its function. It is a notable fact that in malarious districts 
those persons who, on account of business or habit, are walk- 
ing most of the time, rarely suffer from the poison, while 
those of sedentary habit usually do. 

I was told by a physician that malaria is really not a 
poison but a perfectly wholesome stimulus for those whose 
dietary and other habits are correct. ‘‘ The Indians,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ never suffer from epidemics of bilious disease, and it is 
well-known that the working negroes of the South are re- 
markably free from malarial fevers. The reason lies in the 
fact that these simple people eat nothing but good food and 
take plenty of vigorous exercise.’’ I am not prepared 
to indorse this eulogy on malaria, but I thoroughly believe 
in the efficacy of outdoor exercise in preventing disease. 

Walking is the antidote for sluggish digestion, for nerv- 
ousness, and for impaired nutrition; no other form of ex- 
ercise can quite equal it in this regard. It will make the 
over-lean plump, and it will reduce the corpulent to solidity 
and symmetry, provided the thing is possible in either case. 

But aside from the question of health-getting, the charm 
of walking is excuse enough for the pastime. Throughout 
the year, every day is walking day, no matter what the 
weather. I was told by an English journalist of high char- 
acter that Mr. Gladstone even in his old age is a vigorous 
and graceful walker, going forth every day that it is possi- 
ble, to ramble alone. The climate of England is very damp, 
showery, and disagreeable in the extreme, for a large part 
of the year, bit the “‘ grand old man”’ does not mind a dash 
of rain, or a biting wind with sleet or snow on its breath. 
The English ladies walk a great deal without regard to rain, 
thus keeping in perfect physical condition, to which they 
owe that robust style of beauty for which they are famous. 

Our American climate is the best in the world if we will 
but make the mostof it. Our summersare hot, but we have 
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a delightful sea-shore extending from Maine to Texas, and 
fom California to Alaska, whilst if our northern winters 
prove too rigid we have a vast southern area to fly to where 
we may find the balmiest air and the sweetest sunshine up- 
onearth. If I can not walk in Indiana I go to Florida, 
Georgia or Mississippi, Alabama or Louisiana where I can 
walk. ‘‘But you are rich,” suggests the reader. Not by any 
means can I make the suggestion true. I am not rich, and 
[do not care to be rich. There are so many things I would 
rather have than wealth of money. Give me health, give 
me a full breath of life, a deep sense of what life is." One 
need not, one must not, neglect the routine of proper ‘‘busi- 
ness” and become a tramp ora dreamer. Work must pre- 
cede recreation. Do the task and then take the rest. God 
made man in His image and settheexample. For six days 
the Lord God labored, on the seventh He rested, nay ever 
since He has been simply superintending the things of His 
creation. Life is not to be swallowed up in ceaseless toil. 
We must pause at times long enough tosee whether we may 
call our work good. Let us have ourevening and our morn- 
ing of our seventh day 

There may be necessary exceptions, but the rule is that to 
be healthy one must walk, and moreover one must walk 
inthe open air. No amount of dumb-bell or Indian club 
practice indoors can in any measure take the place of this 
absolute requirement of man’s physique. Indeed it is 
demonstrable that all violent exercise taken while confined 
tothe air of a closed room is directly injurious to the act- 
or. This is why fencing in a hall can not develop a phy- 
sique as can most of the open air pastimes when judiciously 
practiced. 

It is error to take it for granted that the evolution of 
enormous muscles is necessary to health or to longevity ;on 
the contrary, undue development of any tissue is sure to 
disarrange that balance of physique, that equipoise of 
physical arrangement upon which perfect health depends. 
Athletes of the common sort are short-lived and extremely 
subject to diseases of the vital organs. The moral of this is: 
over-development means anticipation, it uses vitality in ad- 
vance, it is hypertrophy, just as under-development is a 
form of atrophy. 

Now put on your loose, well ventilated, broad-soled shoes 
and come with me. We are not going out on a walking 
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race to try to lower the record, we do not care about any 
sporting event or any sporting slang, we are going forth as 
rational companions to have a brisk turn for recreation after 
some exhausting work. Take your staffin hand, you will 
find it good exercise for your hands and arms while walk- 
ing ; never go without it. If at first your legs are rather 
stiff or unmanageable on account of a long sedentary period, 
walk very gently, until you begin to feel nimble, then in- 
crease your pace until you have reached a speed which gives 
you a sense of healthful exertion. If you begin to tire, 
slacken pace, but do not stop to rest, save when the weather 
is very dry and the temperature not below seventy Fahren- 
heit, or when you have gradually cooled yourself by saun- 
tering slowly for some time. Neglect of this rule may do 
more harm than all your exercise can overbalance. I have: 
seen persons of weak physique walk on the sea-beach in. 
summer until thoroughly over-heated and then sit down im 
the full draught of the cool sea-breeze. Such invalids won-- 
der why they do not get well. They think a change of air 
has no value. Sudden heating or sudden cooling is dan- 
gerous even to the strongest, it is death to the weak. 

In very warm weather the walker should adopt a gentle, 
unexciting pace, so that he may stop in any cool shade and 
sit down, if he like, or be ready to take a plunge into some 
clear, sweet, out-of-the-way stream. At this season I al- 
ways carry a book with me to snatch suggestions from as I 
rest. A volume of Ruskin, or of Keats, or of André Ché- 
nier+, Wallace’s> ‘‘Island Life,’’ or an odd volume of Buf- 
fon, has served my turn in many a quiet little paradise. 
Sometimes I like a short novel, or a book of light essays. 
Recently I took great delight in going through Andreas, that 
curious and quaint old landmark of Anglo-Saxon poetry so. 
charmingly edited by Professor Baskervill of Vanderbilt 
University. To me, study in the open air is the quintessence: 
of study, the very bloom and perfume of the tree of knowl- 
edge. Sometimes I do not open the book chosen as my 
companion, but it is a pleasure to know that I have itin my 
pocket or pouch ready to be peeped into whenever I like. 
The sense of the presence of Emerson or Wordsworth or 
Browning is very satisfying and fertilizing. 

Now we are started upon our walk and I hope you begin. 
to feel the fascination of it. 

Next to a clear conscience, give me sound limbs. 
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The purpose of this paper is to survey as definitely as the 
wide range of the theme will allow, two flourishing depart- 
ments of the French literature of our day. The Russians 
are said to be the foremost novelists of the times; the 
French ranking second, perhaps, in prose fiction, though 
certainly in dramatic literature the French are nowadays 
the only really active and original producers, on any con- 
siderable scale, of thoroughly good plays. 
But since the virtue of a play lies primarily in its effect- 
lve presentation on the stage, and not in its actual readable- 
ness as a literary composition, I shall confine myself, in 
writing for a reading public, to a very few preliminary re- 
marks on the drama, and then take up the fiction at some- 
what greater length. 

The Parisian audience, however fickle or whimsical, is 
sure to judge fairly on the general merits of a play. It is 
very seldom indeed that either the Comédie- Francaise or the 
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Gymuase, to say nothing of several excellent theaters of rel- 
atively secondary rank, though not of absolutely secondary 
importance, will sanction a totally inferior piece. 

True, the plays of Mr. Pailleron, for instance, are devoid’ 
of dramatic symmetry, innocent of plot, contrary, in short, 
to the usual definition of a play ; but nevertheless Mr. Paill-- 
eron's pieces are well received, and rightly so, for the sake- 
of their flashing and exuberant wit. There is a natural 
limitation in every department of culture, where the aver- 
age mind rather welcomes a relaxation of rigidly technical 
rules and precepts; and those exceptional people who are 
always at every hour of the day or night in the mood for 
gazing on the Sistine Madonna‘, Cologne Cathedral’, or the 
Venus de Milo?, who never can read anything less perfect 
than ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ or hear anything less 
magical than the F/au/o Magicot, commonly pass either for 
mad (even Mr. Ruskin has been rated mad) or affectedly en-- 
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‘thusiastic. So the critical public at the Comédie-Frangaise 
is not averse to occasional variety of entertainment, and 
such a witty social satire on the learned of the land, the 
blue-stockings being racily discussed as well as the Sorbonne® 
‘doctors, as Mr. Pailleron’s Monde ov 1’on s'ennuie, comes 
into hearty acceptance. Or there is Messrs. Erckmann- 
‘Chatrian’s Ami Fritz, condemned by rigorous authorities, 
and dependent for success on a series of irresistibly pretty 
tableaux, 

Among notably clever single plays deserving mention in 
even the scantiest summary, Mr. Emile Augier’s Gendre de 
M. Poirier, cattingly satirical at the expense of an indolent 
gentleman who deigns to marry the daughter of a rich dour- 
geois*, is acapital production in every sense ; and Mr. Emile 
Augier, besides, is declared by some eminent critics to be 
‘the foremost play-writer of recent times. The prosy, fussy 
French Jourgeois seems to afford inexhaustible material for 
amusement. The Voyage de M. Perrichon, by Mr. 
eugene Labiche, represents a simple minded pire de fa- 
mille’ with his wife and daughter, traveling in Switzerland. 
The absurdities of M. Perrichon’s methodical raptures are 
‘then spiced by adventures culminating in a farcical duel. 
‘These four plays just mentioned have been reprinted to the 
advantage of American readers, by Mr. Jenkins of New 
‘York. 

Mr. Alexander Bisson’s Député de Bombignac is assuredly 
laughable to see on the stage, and ingeniously plotted ; but 
‘its farce has been pronounced too broad, by certain purists 
tin theatrical affairs. Mr. Sardou and Mr, Dumas are too 
well known for me to venture to say anything original of 
their plays; but I can not leave the drama without adding a 
trifle about the younger Dumas’ missionary efforts to im- 
prove society through the device of a moral systematically 
wrought into his dramatic works. His favorite hobby is 
the equitable rehabilitation of women who have been be- 
‘trayed in love ; though from his plays it is not quite plain 
whether he aims to elevate morality in general, or simply to 
obtain from society that erring women shall be as lightly 
judged, for their offense, as is the reprehensible custom in 
regard to unchaste men, But however this may be, Mr. 
Dumas’ plays often gain an accidentally comic force, from 
‘the choice of players. Madame Sarah Bernhardt not only 
most effectively acts in the Dame aux Camélias, but she is 
‘one of those very women, mothers out of wedlock, whose 
lot Mr. Dumas deplores and seeks to improve by this per- 
sistent combination of a moral witha play. It is to be re- 
gretted that comic humor should thus obtrude itself in the 
midst of grave social problems. 

In what follows, I shall consider several of the more con- 
spicuous novelists of the day, reserving greater proportion- 
al space for that author who is unquestionably highest in 
favor with the critical public. 

Mr. Alphonse Daudet is a writer of rare talent, but I 
wish, by reason of the pleasure I take in reading his cheer- 
ful Stories, that he would abjure vicious and morbid subjects 
altogether. Perhaps he will, in course of time, for variety’s 
ake. He did his very worst in 1884, with Sapho, to show 
‘the public how shockingly indecent a decent man can stoop 
to be; so that if only by process of reaction, one may hope 
for cleaner things from his pen henceforth. 

That eminent critic, Mr. George Saintsbury, thinks that 
Waudet’s best works are the 7ar/arin books and some of the 
short stories, The latter are scattered through several edi- 
‘tions and selections, among which are the Le/tres de mon 
Moulin, the Contes du Lundi, and Charpentier’s dainty lit- 
tle edition of the Con/es Choisis. Many striking incidents 
of the siege of Paris are depicted, and some of them in ugly 


colors, in the Contes du Lundi; but such clean, bright little 
gems as the Petits Pités, the Réveillon dans le Marais, Lp 
Pape est mort, Les Emotions d’ un Perdreau rouge, Les trois 
Messes basses, console one for the sense of wearisome dis. 
gust inspired by certain of Daudet’s elaborate ‘‘ studies” of 
the maurs parisiennes.* Though even in his most morbid 
novels, there is often some healthy episode to relieve the 
book of utter monotony. Certainly the Avangéliste is a 
gloomy tale, but the Protestant pastor of horticultural pre. 
dilections is brightly sketched, and the sober Huguenot 
temple of the Ora/oire is described in a tone a/most glowing 
into the reverence which befits a description of a temple of 
the living God—a deity sadly ignored by most Frenchmen, 
if Mr. Hamerton is correct, as usual, when he says that the 
majority of Frenchmen are deists only. 

Numa Roumestan is one of the most powerful of the Pari- 
sian satires, but itis dreary and long drawn out. Both Numa 
and the NWadaé are types of ambitious southern French. 
men; in Numa Roumestan the theme is political vanity 
coupled with marital infidelity; in the Vaéaé all kinds of 
infidelity abound, while the nabob himself, though honest 
and decent, is ridiculous through his lavish waste of a colos- 
sal fortune on unprincipled flatterers, who finally achieve 
his ruin. These tales repel in the main, but there are agree- 
able digressions. That stricture is just, however, which 
condemns the author for making literary capital of promi- 
nent living or recently deceased members of society ; so that 
good taste alone would forbid the publication of either the 
Nabab or the Rois en Exil. Then, too, Mr. Daudet’s of- 
fense becomes doubly reprehensible in case of the Nadad; 
since the Duke of Morny, transparently named the Duc de 
Mora, had been the author’s liberal patron, the very bene- 
factor who had enabled the author to travel independently 
through Italy and the East. It is always ungracious to 
ridicule one’s former benefactors, no subsequent event hav- 
ing power to erase the fact of a benefit once received ; and 
then, too, even the vainest, hollowest men resent an out- 
sider’s caricature of their follies. 

Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé, ‘‘crowned’’ by the French 
Academy, is aclever story of feminine ambition, intrigue, 
and adultery, of course ; though softened by the sorrowfully 
tender episode of Désirée Delobelle, the honesty of Risler, 
and gracefully diversified by many vivid pictures of Parisian 
bourgeom life. The author is particularly happy in his de- 
scriptions of the retired and somewhat musty quarter called 
the Marais, where indeed he once lived, in the Place Royale 
(or Place des Vosges, as it is known in the present phase of 
Parisian street nomenclature, which is just about as change- 
able as the moon). 

The Petit Chose, except for the inevitable French /iaise, 
would be a model story for boys. It is largely autobio- 
graphical, relating Daudet’s early hardships as under teach- 
er in a provincial school, in the rugged country of the 
Cévennes; his humble ¢ééx/ in Paris; an amusing promenade 
en caoutchoucs?; the motherly affection of his elder brother; 
scores of half comical, half pathetic adventures. 

In regard to the vivid pictures which Mr. Daudet paints 
of Parisian sites and scenes, in default of personally know- 
ing Paris, one can best understand the maurs parisiennes 
books by studiously referring, as occasion may require, to 
Baedecker’s accurate maps and manuals of the French capi- 
tal and suburbs. Or, indeed, what more fitting device could 
be chosen for the perusal of realistic writers, than this of 
repaying them in kind by ‘brutally’ (everything that is 
plain, blunt, frank, outspoken, direct, or the least abrupt, 
is called ‘‘ brutal”? in the vocabulary of both French and 
American realists) digging to unearth their meaning, with 
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the same Philistine proceedings as a schoolboy follows in 
conning his Virgil? 

This realism, by the way, which pervades the novels of 
the age, is formidably ‘‘objective’’ in its treatment of men 
andthings. Our intensely scientific and analytic writers 
of to-day make free to scrutinize, probe, dissect, sound, 
leech, cup, and blister poor faulty society till all men seem 
classified and catalogued like so many bugs or vegetables 
ina garden or patients in an infirmary ; but we look in vain 
for anything in the nature of a subjective senéiment or im- 
pression which we might be happy to share with the author. 
There is the greatest difference in the world, in this respect, 
between Daudet and his much abler predecessor Théophile 
Gautier. Both are pictorial, photographic, ornate, and mar- 
yelously exact ; but Gautier is genial, lovable, whole-souled; 
Daudet forever discreet, cautious, obtrusively shy of betray- 
ing any vulnerable human spot in his own artistically flaw- 
less constitution. When, again, Daudet describes a place, 
one may wish to see the place for itself; but when Gautier 
tells us of Spain and Russia, to Spain and Russia we would 
eagerly go, because Gautier has been there. 

Among other clever producers of the roman parisien,” Mr. 
Jules Claretie, now director of the 7hédtre-Frangais, is also 
a journalist of talent, whose chronicles of Parisian life have 
long been esteemed. His Monsieur le Ministre has been 
favorably compared with Vuma Roumestan. Messrs. Zola, 
Guy de Maupassant, and Paul Bourget shall be very briefly 
considered in this paper; for their works are offensive to 
readers of clean tastes. Guy de Maupassant is the most 
talented representative of the pessimistic realists; Paul 
Rourget has lately become prominent through his ‘‘ psycho- 
logical studies.’’ He errs in extending his investigations 
to physiological and medical ground, having a morbid in- 
¢lination to dwell upon erotic phenomena. Zola’s coarse- 
ness is absolutely indefensible ; it is all-pervading, system- 
atic, and wilful. Even clean or neutral subjects are defiled 
by his deliberate choice of indecent metaphors, where inde- 
cency of language is both superfluous and inapplicable. 
Indeed one may rightly maintain, with many well-qualified 
judges, that the bulk of Zola’s work is not literature at all. 
He produces what he and his class regard as such, but what 
at best is a mere ingredient thereof; even if we indulgently 
concede the validity of the ‘‘ naturalistic’’ tenet, that inde- 
cency is an indispensabie element in literary composition. 
Manure, likewise, is an element in farming ; but manure 
by itself is by no means sufficient to constitute a farm. 

However, the voman parisien does not entirely monopolize 
the fiction market. Not that any living French author is 
capable of creating anything so perfect as George Sand’s 
provincial and pastoral tales ; or that the plodding realists 
of today could canter across the land from Gascony to 
Picardy as in the golden age of Athos, Porthos, and Aremis; 
why, Dumas with stage-coach and horseback locomotion, 
Gautier with his lumbering car of Thespis, Arthur Young 
with his mare, traversed all France more expeditiously, and 
a thousand times more vividly described what they 
Saw, than the realists can do with all their studied art. 
Whereas formerly the reader was escorted through a prov- 
ince or country, now he is toilsomely led from the door to 
the window of a Parisian sa/on, each object on the way be- 
ing minutely discussed and ‘‘ analyzed”’ in all its parts. 

There are still some few of the prominent novelists who 
locate their scenes away from the capital. Mr. André 
Theuriet gives poetical glimpses of Lorraine; Hector Maiot, 
in Sans Famille, conveys us to the southern moors, the 
Landes, with their stilt-walking shepherds; Cherbuliez, 
Swiss by birth, introduces the Engadine, in Samuel Brohl 


et Cie.; while those copious but not very accurate or sub- 
stantial narrators of juvenile and school-girl stories, Mr. 
Louis Enault and Madame Henri Gréville, betake them- 
selves far to the north to Russian and Scandinavian scenes, 
Cherbuliez so much exceeds, in intellectual power, the writ- 
ers just named in connection with his Samuel Brohl, that 
it were more proper to refer to him individually. Both he 
and About are full of surprises for the reader; About’s ec- 
centricity lying rather in his fantastic wit, the mere titles 
of LZ’ homme a I’ oreille cassée suggesting something ab- 
normally odd ; Cherbuliez delighting in moral and psycho- 
logical puzzles. Samuel Brohl and Comte Kostia surely 
were conceived by a mind somewhat akin to that which 
originated ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’’ Two exceedingly 
popular novels of recent date are Ohnet’s Maitre de Forges 
and Ludovic Halévy’s 455é Constantin. Mr. Ohnet has re- 
spectable gifts of construction and expression, and his nov- 
els, like Jules Sandeau's, readily lend themselves to dra- 
matic adaptation. The MJaitre de Forges had an unprece- 
dented ‘‘run’’ at the Gymmase theater, and in Londonas well. 

The 45dé Constantin is a slight and unpretentious tale, 
but so pretty and wholesome and sunny withal, as to be 
welcome reading after the prevailingly pessimistic works of 
the day. Then what a relief to find a French novelist who 
is gracious enough to look on the better side of the Roman 
Church! It is shameful that Frenchmen so basely forget 
the good which the church has bestowed on their land from 
Pothinus* down. I ama Protestant both by training and 
from conviction, but when I know that the French curé,'* of 
the better type, is as loyal, generous, kindly a type of the 
Christian gentleman as any country can boast, it thorough- 
ly rouses my indignation to see the curés misrepresented 
as a class of stupid bigots, by the irreligious press. 

To conclude with some slight show of a generalization on 
the characteristics of the current French novel, in so far as 
it may be regarded as a type, it will be apparent from what 
little I have said on the subject, that in Paris as with our 
American ‘‘school,’’ aza/ysis is the fashion of the times. 
What a sorry degeneracy from the days when Scott’s or 
Dumas’ characters, innocent of art or method, ingenuously 
lived and moved and acted their parts! The ‘‘moderns”’ 
have changé tout cela..3 Now the novel is a stationary mu- 
seum or panorama. The novelist’s ré/e isto show the ladies 
and gentlemen the curiosities of his collection or exhibi- 
tion ; exhaustively analyzing each specimen from sundry 
‘‘points of view.’’ When an analytic writer’s charac- 
ters talk or act at all, it is by artificial propulsion; the 
author occasionally touching a spring which sets a given 
puppet squeaking or stirring. But even this mechanical 
manifestation of life is prompted by the author’s desire to 
expatiate in dull abstractions on some theory fosited in 
the concrete, as it were, by the puppet’s gesture or squeak. 

Nowadays the novelist’s calling assumes the airs of a 
consciously technical and scientific profession ; whereupon 
the impartial observer might remark that the law of the 
arts, the law of the things of the de/ esprit, in fine, has al- 
ways been, that the moment spontaneous art is developed 
into a formal science, the moment the artist ceases to create 
and begins to construct, adapt, and elaborate in accordance 
with preconceived rules and theories, just then we pass 
from living art to lifeless science. 

Hence the present anatomical condition of the novel will 
inevitably give place to some new condition of literary 
growth. Some genius, let us hope, will spontaneously 
create ; and would that Mr. Howells might still survive to 
marvel at the result and chattily discourse thereon, in his 
comfortable Editor's Study. 
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VII. 
THE IRANIAN SCRIPTURE. 

A high authority in such matters, Francois Lenormant’, 
says of Zoroaster that ‘‘ his existence is involved in an ob- 
scurity which will probably remain forever impenetrable.”’ 
Itis a question, indeed, whether such a person ever did ex- 
ist. ‘‘When he lived,’’ says Mr. James Darmstetter, the 
latest translator of the Zend-Avesta, ‘‘no one knows, and 
every one agrees that all that the Parsis and the Greeks tell 
of him is mere legend, through which no solid historical 
facts can be arrived at.’’ 

This writer states the question as to the personality of 
Zoroaster as being whether he was a man converted into a 
god, or a god converted into a man. Elsewhere he says 
again, ‘‘ All the features in Zarathustra [the Zend name of 
Zoroaster] point to a god ; that the god may have grown up 
from a man, that pre-existent mythical elements may have 
gathered around the name of a man, born on earth, and by 
and by surrounded the human face with the aureole of a 
god, may of course be maintained, but only on condition 
that one may distinctly express what was the real work of 
Zoroaster.’’ 

As we read of him in the Zend-Avesta, this reputed found- 
er of the ancient Iranian religion does indeed wear a myth- 
ical aspect. The most extraordinary things are said of him. 
He fights with fiends, and with the master-fiend Ahriman’ 
himself, at whom he hurls stones as big as a house, given 
to him by the good deity Ahura-Mazda>. His birth, even, 
was attended with extraordinary portents. 

Those who hold to the theory that he was a real person 
differ widely in the dates which they assign him. Between 
those given by varying authorities there is a difference of 
almost six thousand years; the highest date given being 
that by Aristotle‘, 6348 B. C., and the lowest that of the 
later Greeks and Romans, B. C. 580-485. Among moderns, 
Baron Bunsen‘ would place the origin of Iranian civiliza- 
tion, and so of Zoroaster, at about B. C. 2600-2500. Dr. 
Martin Haug’ decides upon the fifteenth century before Christ. 
The more moderate dates are the more likely ones. Assum- 
ing Zoroaster to have been a real person, we shall probably 
not be far wrong in supposing him to live not earlier than 
B. C. 2000, nor much if at all later than B. C. 1500. 

The interest of the Iranian, or ancient Persian literature, 
centers almost wholly in the Zend-Avesta. Thus the relig- 
ion and the literature of this ancient people are so inter- 
mingled that it is scarcely possible to study the one apart 
from the other. And the Iranian religion had features 
which make it especially attractive to the Christian student. 
Few passages of the Old Testament are more familiar than 
those in which Cyrus, the Medo-Persian conqueror and 
king, is mentioned ; in which Jehovah speaks of him as 
“‘my servant,’’ and in which Cyrus himself is found deal- 
ing with the Jews of the captivity in a spirit of royal gen- 
erosity. The relations, in short, between the Jews and the 
Persians were unlike what appears in the case of the Jews 
and any other foreign people. The book of Esther testifies 
to this, and so do those passages in Ezra and Nehemiah, in 
which ‘‘Darius the King,’’ no less than Cyrus, showed 
himself friendly to those whom Assyrian and Babylonian 
monarchs had “‘ carried away captive,”’ 
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A reason assigned for this which seems a very likely one, 
is the fact that between the Iranian, or Zoroastrian, religion 
and that of God's ancient people, there was a resemblance 
on one fundamental point which brought them into rela- 
tions of very close sympathy. This point of resemblance 
was the monotheism characteristic of each of these relig- 
ions. The existence of this feature in the Iranian religion 
suggests also interesting facts in Iranian history. It is now 
regarded as fully settled that not only were the Medes and 
the Persians Aryan by race, but there was a time when the 
common ancestry, in the original Aryan home, held the 
same faith and observed the same rites of worship. The 
name, Iran, the ancient name of that region which the 
Medes and Persians occupied and ruled in the later ages of 
their history, and which is now embraced in the empire of 
modern Persia, was originally identical with Aryan; the 
Iranians retaining in effect the original designation, while 
by Hindu and by Greek it was dropped. 

There seems ground, also, for the belief held by many, 
although opposed by some, that the Zoroastrian religion, 
the ancient Iranian faith, was a revolt against those ten- 
dencies toward polytheism and idolatry which sprang up 
among the original Aryans, a fruit of that nature-worship 
by which the original pure faith was corrupted. The Ira- 
nians, as represented in the Zend-Avesta, believed in and 
worshiped one God, Ahura-Mazda, the Ormuzd of later cen- 
turies. Those subordinate beings which were viewed as 
deities in other religions, were in this angels; while that 
chief of the evil spirits, Angra-Mainyu, later Ahriman, 
though a powerful being, and a formidable opponent of the 
good God, was still not in any proper sense divine. Ahura- 
Mazda is the sovereign of the universe, while the Iranian 
faith endows him with attributes such as have led some to 
think he was to the Iranian in all respects what Jehovah 
was to the Hebrew. This is too much to say; yet the funda- 
mental characteristics of the two religions, in this respect, 
were so mearly identical, as to create that relation of friend- 
liness and good-will between Persian and Hebrew, so un- 
like what existed between the Hebrews and any other 
people. 

Persian, or Iranian, history is, if possible, even more 
mythical than that of India itself. This mythology, with 
some intermingling of history, is found written at length 
in the Shah-Nameh, by Firdausi’, a name which to some ex- 
tent deserves to rank with those of the Hindu writers of 
whom we made mention in the last of these papers. 

The Shah-Nameh, or Book of Kings, is a poem; “‘one, 
says Prof. Whitney, ‘‘ of the earliest and most famous pro- 
ductions of the new era of Persian literature, and one of the 
most remarkable works which any Oriental literature can 
boast ; a true epic, in which the mythic and heroic legends 
of the older time, after being long preserved and handed 
down by traditions, laid up in the national memory, and 
worked over, and developed, and systematized, by the na- 
tional mind, are finally reduced to form, and woven togeth- 
er into one connected story by a national poet, whose ver- 
sion is then universally accepted, and becomes the acknow!l- 
edged and credited history of the people,’’ 

At one time others besides the Persians were disposed to 
look upon the poem of Firdausi as history in a poetical 
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dress. When, however, access had been obtained to that 
far older writing, the Zend-Avesta, it was found that so 
many of the characters and incidents introduced in both 
these writings belong to the mere mythology of the ancient 
Jranians as to leave it a hopeless problem what of the Shah- 
Nameh is history, and what is not. What must be said of 
itnow is, that as a specimen of Oriental literature, and as 
astore-house of legend and allusion, not only for Persian 
writers but for those in other languages, it is to be ranked 
with the world’s remarkable books, although by no means, 
even as such, the equal of those great Hindu epics, the 
Mahabh4rata and the Ramayana. 

Itis now a little more than one hundred twenty years 
since that book, the Zend-Avesta, in which the interest of 
the Iranian literature mainly concentrates was made ac- 
cessible to European scholars. In 1764, Anquetil-Duperron’, 
returning from Surat, in India, where he had spent some 
three years among the Parsis, now almost the sole represent- 
atives of the millions who once held the Zoroastrian faith, 
deposited at the Bibliothéque Royale, in Paris, a copy of 
the Zend-Avesta in the original language. Seven years 
more he spent in the rendering of the book into French, 
and in 1771 published the first translation of this book in 
any European tongue. He had obtained his copy of the 
original with the greatest difficulty, as the Parsis of that 
time were suspicious of strangers, and little disposed to 
communicate with them in regard either to their religion or 
their literature. As so often happens, too, in such cases, 
Duperron had to run the gauntlet of suspicion and of criti- 
cism among Europeans themselves; yet the genuineness of 
his copy of the Parsi manuscripts had at last to be admitted, 
although his translation was far from being a perfect one in 
any respect. 

The proper name of this book is the Avesta, a word de- 
rived from the old Persian, Abasta, meaning ‘‘the law.”’ 
The word ‘‘ Zend’’ is properly ‘‘commentary,’’ and is strict- 
ly applicable to translations of the Avesta, and comments 
upon it in a later dialect of the old Persian, styled the Pah- 
lavi. This word seems to be also used—though not with 
strict propriety—for lack of another, to indicate that ancient 
language, closely allied to the Sanskrit, in which the book 
was originally written. Usage, however, seems to have 
fixed the name, Zend-Avesta, as that by which, as among 
the Sacred Books of the world, the Iranian Scripture shall 
beknown. How far and to what extent this book should 
be attributed to Zoroaster can not, of course, be certainly 
known. We may speak of it, however, as one of the world’s 
oldest books, and aside from the Bible, one of the most re- 
markable. 

Taking the title, Zend-Avesta, in its most general form, 
itis found in two parts. The first is the Avesta proper, it- 
self in three main divisions: the Vendiddd, the Vispérad, 
andthe Yasna. The Vendid4d consists of ‘‘religious laws 
and mythical tales’’; the Vispérad of ‘‘litanies for the sac- 
tifice’’; the Yasna is much the same in character as the 
Vispérad, including, however, five very ancient hymns, or 
Gathas, which stand in much that relation to the other parts 
of the Avesta which the Rig- Veda sustains to the other Brah- 
manical sacred books, being in an older dialect, and repre- 
senting the Iranian religion in more primitive form. The 
second part of the Zend-Avesta is also a collection of prayers, 
“later apparently in origin, and intended for recitation, 
not alone by the priests, but by all the faithful, at certain 
moments of the day, month, or year, and in presence of the 
different elements.” 

That one of the several divisions of the Zend-Avesta 
Which is of most interest to us at present, is the Vendidad. 
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We find in it twenty-two ‘‘ Fargards,’’ or chapters, dealing 
partly with the mythical history of the Iranians, partly 
with the observances of their religion, partly with what 
may be called the Iranian theology. The first Fargard 
opens with a passage which has been a subject for some 
discussion among students of the book. By most, perhaps, 
it is taken as a mythical sketch of successive migrations of 
the Aryan people in the most primitive times of their his- 
tory; although others have suggested that mixed with this 
may be some traditional allusion to the original paradise, 
and to the expulsion from this of the first human pair, with 
especial mention of the tempter who led them into sin, and 
so ‘‘ brought death into the world, and all our woe.’’ 

The passage is too lengthy for quotation here, but we give 
a significant portion of it. ‘‘ Ahura-Mazda spake unto 
Spitama Zarathustra [ Venerable Zoroaster] saying: ‘I have 
made every land dear to its dwellers, even though it had no 
charms whatever in it; had I not made every land dear to 
its dwellers, even though it had no charms whatever in it, 
then the whole living world would have invaded the Airyana 
Vaégo.’”’ 

Sixteen successive migrations are then mythically de- 
scribed. The Airyana Vaégé is again mentioned in an in- 
teresting way. In the second Fargard, the first man, Yima, 
is spoken of as follows: ‘‘ Zarathustra asked Ahura-Mazda: 
‘O Ahura-Mazda, most beneficent Spirit, Maker of the ma- 
terial world, thou Holy One! who was the first mortal, be- 
fore myself, Zarathustra, with whom thou, Ahura-Mazda, 
didst converse, whom thou didst teach the law of Ahura, the 
law of Zarathustra?’ Ahura-Mazda answered: ‘The fair 
Yima, the great shepherd, O holy Zarathustra! he was the 
first mortal before thee, Zarathustra, with whom I, Ahura- 
Mazda, did converse, whom I taught the law of Ahura, the 
law of Zarathustra.’ ’’ 

Further on in the same Fargard, after describing various 
acts of Yima till ‘‘under his sway nine hundred winters 
passed away, and the earth was replenished with flocks and 
herds, with men and dogs and birds and with red blazing 
fires, and there was no more room for flocks, and herds, and 
men,’’ in consequence of which ‘‘ Yima made the earth grow 
larger by three-thirds than it was before, and there came 
flocks, and herds, and men at his will and wish, as many 
as he wished’’;—after all this we have the following, in 
which the Airyana Vaégé is again mentioned: 

‘«The Maker, Ahura-Mazda,of high renown in the Airyana 
Vaég6, by the good river Daitya, called together a meeting 
of the excellent mortals. To that meeting came Ahura- 
Mazda, of high renown in the Airyana Vaégé, by the good 
river DAitya; he came together with the celestial gods [or 
angels]. To that meeting came the tair Yima, the good 
shepherd, of high renown in the Airyana Vaégé, by the 
good river Daitya; he came together with the excellent mor- 
tals. And Ahura-Mazda spake unto Yima, saying, ‘O fair 
Yima, son of Vivanghat! upon the material world the fatal 
winters are going to fall, that shall bring the fierce, foul 
frost; upon the material world the fatal winters are going 
to fall, that shall make snow-flakes fall thick, even an aredvi 
[fourteen fingers] deep on the highest tops of mountains. 
And all the three sorts of beasts shall perish, those that live 
in the wilderness, and those that live on the tops of mount- 
ains, and those that live in the bosom of the dale, under 
the shelter of stables.’ ’’ 

Yima is accordingly directed to make a ‘‘ Vara,”’ meaning 
an enclosure, ‘‘ long as a riding-ground, on every side of the 
square ’’—a riding-ground being explained by the commen- 
tators as about an English mile. He did this by ‘‘ crushing 
the earth with the stamp of his heel, and then kneading it 
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with his hands, as the potter does when kneading the clay.’’ 
So he made his Vara, and into it brought all that which he 
had been commanded to preserve. 

How much of tradition of incidents in the earliest history 
of the human race there may bein all this, can not, of 
course, be made certain. A much later Persian book than 
the Avesta, the Bundehesh, in the Pahlavi language and 
reverenced also as sacred by the Parsis, shows that among 
the Iranians traditions were preserved of the creation of the 
first human pair, of the temptation, the fall into sin, the 
expulsion from Eden, and the deluge. Whether these tra- 
ditions had been really handed down from the first ages of 
the Iranian people, or had been borrowed from the Jews at 
the time of the captivity, is a question which can not here 
be discussed, and is perhaps not capable of entire solution. 

We should be glad, if our limits would allow, to take 
from this Iranian Scripture some of those passages which 
might illustrate its more pleasing characteristics. Much in 
it repels the reader, partly by the endless minutize of cere- 
monial in the law of the Iranian religion, and partly by its 
exhibition of revolting superstitions which still survive 
among the Parsis of India, but there are many descriptions 
which may be said to have not only poetical beauty, but an 
element of profound truth as well. 


We have dealt, in this paper, wholly with the most ap. 
cient Persian, or Iranian, literature. Modern Persian litera. 
ture is in strong contrast with it, in almost every way. The 
spirit of it is made familiar to us in the productions of some 
of the English poets, and for those conversant with the 
writings of Goethe in the collection of ‘‘ half speculative, 
half lyrical poems in the Oriental spirit’’ entitled ‘ The 
West Eastern Divan.’’ Goethe was prompted to this by 
the publication in 1813 of a German translation of the Per. 
sian poet Hafiz. This last is the most famous name in 
modern Persian literature. Hafiz belongs to the fourteenth 
century ; his home Shiraz. Earlier than Hafiz was Saadi, 
his period being that of the twelfth century. With these 
writers a new spirit and form entered into the literature of 
Persia ; imaginative, sensuous, Mohammedan in its relig- 
ious tone. Of the poems of Saadi, ‘‘ Gulistan, or Rose Gar. 
den,’’ is perhaps most often mentioned; Bostan, or ‘ Fruit 
Garden,’’ being its companion piece. Modern Persian liter- 
ature also abounds in popular fiction. To these stories, 
and the Indian origin of many of them, allusion has al- 
ready been made, and also to the fact that to such an extent 
they are found reproduced in one form or another in that 
repertory of amazing and fascinating tales, ‘‘The Ara- 
bian Nights.”’ 
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SELECTED BY JOHN H. VINCENT. 


[April r.] 

A change in the surroundings of any animal, it is now well- 
known,can so react upon it as tocause it tochange. By theat- 
tempt, conscious or unconscious, to adjust itself to the new 
conditions, a true physiological change is wrought within the 
organism. Hunter, for example, in a classical experiment, 
so changed the environment of a sea-gull by keeping it in 
captivity that it could only secure a grain diet. The effect 
was to modify the stomach of the bird, normally adapted to 
fish diet, until in time it came to resemble in structure the giz- 
zard of an ordinary grain-feeder, suchas the pigeon. Holm- 
gren again reversed this experiment by feeding pigeons for 
a lengthened period on a meat-diet, with the result that the 
gizzard became transformed into the carnivorous stomach’. 
Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace mentions the case of a Brazilian 
parrot which changes its color from green to red or yellow 
when fed on the fat of certain fishes. Not only changes of 
food, however, but changes of climate and of temperature, 
changes in surrounding organism, in the caseof marine ani- 
mals even changes of pressure, of ocean currents, of light, 
and of many other circumstances, are known to exerta pow- 
erful modifying influence upon living organisms. These 
relations are still being worked out in many directions, but 
the influence of environment as a prime factor in variation 
is now a recognized doctrine of science. 

To continue the investigation of the modifying action of 
environment into the moral and spiritual spheres, would be 
to open a fascinating and suggestive inquiry. One might 
show how the moral man acted and changed continually by 
the influences, secret and open, of his surroundings, by the 
tone of society, by the company he keeps, by his occupa- 
tion, by the books he reads, by nature, by all, in short, that 
constitutes the habitual atmosphere of his thoughts and the 
little world of his daily choice. Or one might go deeper 
still, and prove how the spiritual life also is modified from 
outside sources,—its health or disease, its growth or decay, 


all its changes for better or for worse being determined by 
the varying and successive circumstances in which the re- 
ligious habits are cultivated. 

The cardinal error inthe religious life is to attempt to live 
without an environment. Spiritual experience occupies it- 
self, not too much, but too exclusively, with one factor—the 
soul. We delight in dissecting this much tortured faculty, 
from time to time, in search of acertain something which 
we call our faith, forgetting that faith is but an attitude, an 
empty hand for grasping an environing Presence. And when 
we feel the need ot a power by which to overcome the world, 
how often do we seek not to generate it within ourselves by 
some forced process, some fresh girding of the will, some 
strained activity which only leaves the soul in further ex- 
haustion ? 

To examine ourselves. is good ; but useless unless we also 
examineourenvironment. To bewail our weakness is right, 
but not remedial. The cause must be investigated as well 
as the result. And yet, because we never see the other half 
of the problem, our failures even fail to instruct us. After 
each new collapse we begin our life anew, but on the old 
conditions ; and the attempt ends as usual in the repetition— 
in the circumstances the inevitable repetition—of the old 
disaster. Not that at times we do not obtain glimpses of 
the true stateofthecase. After seasons of much discourage 
ment, with the sore sense upon us of our abject feebleness, 
we do confer with ourselves, insisting for the thousandth 
time, ‘“‘My soul, wait thou upon God,” but the lesson is 
soon forgotten. The strength supplied we speedily credit 
to our own.achievement ; and even the temporary success is 
mistaken fora symptom of improved vitality. Once mort 
we become self-existent. Once more we go on living with- 
out an environment, and once more, after days of wasting 
without repairing, of spending without replenishing, we be 
gin to perish with hunger, only returning to God again, 4 
a last resort, when we have reached starvation point. 
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Now why do we do this? Why do we seek to breathe 
without an atmosphere, to drink without a well? Why this 
unscientific attempt to sustain life for weeks at a time with- 
out an environment? It is because we have never truly 
seen the necessity for an environment. We have not been 
working with a principle. We are told to ‘‘ wait only upon 
God,” but we do not know why. It has never been as clear 
to us that without God the soul will die, as that without 
food the body will perish. In short, we have never com- 
prehended the doctrine of persistence of force, and instead 
of being content to transform energy, we have tried to cre- 


ate it. 


[April 8.] 

But who will not rather approve the arrangement by which 
man in his creature life may have unbroken access to an In- 
finite Power? What soul will seek to remain self-luminous 
when it knows that ‘‘ The Lord God is a Suz’’ 2? Who will 
not willingly exchange his shallow vessel for Christ’s well 
of living water? Evenif the organism, launched into being 
like a ship putting out to sea, possessed full equipment, 
its little store must soon come toanend. But in contact 
with a large and bounteous environment, its supply is limit- 
less. In every direction its resources are infinite. 

There is a modern school which protests against the doc- 
trines of man’s inability as the heartless fiction of a past 
theology. While some forms of that dogma, to any one who 
knows man, are incapable of defense, there are others which to 
any one who knows nature are incapable of denial. Those who 
oppose it, in their jealousy for humanity, credit the organism 
-with the properties of environment. All true theology, on 
the other hand, has remained legal to at least the root-idea in 
thistruth. The New Testament is nowhere more impressive 
than where it insists on the fact of man’s dependence. In 
its views the first step in religion is for man to feel his help- 
lessness. Christ’s first beatitude is to the poor in spirit. 
The condition of entrance into the spiritual kingdom is to 
possess the child-spirit—that state of mind containing at 
once the profoundest helplessness with the most artless feel- 
ing of dependence. Substantially the same idea underlies 
the countless passages in which Christ affirms that He has 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
And in that farewell discourse into which the Great Teacher 
poured the most burning convictions of His life, He gives 
to this doctrine an ever-increasing emphasis. No words 
could be more solemn or arresting than the sentence in the 
last great allegory devoted to this theme, ‘‘ As the branch 
can not bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye except ye abide in me.’’ The words here, it will 
be observed again, are cav not. It is the imperative of natural 
law. Fruit-bearing without Christ is not an improbability, 
but an impossibility. As well expect natural fruit to flour- 
ish without air and heat, without soil and sunshine. 

How thoroughly also Paul grasped this truth is apparent 
from a hundred pregnant passages in which he echoes his 
master’s teaching. To him life was hid with Christ in God, 
and that he embraced this not asatheory, but as an experi- 
mental truth, we gather from his constant confession, ‘‘When 
lam weak, then am I strong.”’ 

* 
[April 75.] 

It is not a strange thing then for the soul to find its like 
inGod. This is its native air. God as the environment of 
thesoul has been from the remotest age the doctrine of all 
the deepest thinkers in religion. How profoundly Hebrew 
poetry is saturated with this high thought will appear when 
Wwe try to conceive of it with this left out. True poetry is 
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only science in another form. And long before it was pos~ 
sible for religion to give scientific expression to its greatest: 
truths, men of insight uttered themselves in psalms which 
could not have been truer to nature had the most modern 
light controlled the inspiration. ‘‘As the hart panteth af- 
ter the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.’’ 
It will be noticed that in the Hebrew poets the longing for 
God never strikes one as morbid or unnatural in the men 
who uttered it. It is as natural to them to long for God as 
for the swallow to seek her nest. Throughout all their im~ 
ages no suspicion rises within us that they are exaggerating. 
We feel how truly they are reading themselves, their deep- 
est selves ; no false note occurs in all their aspiration. There- 
is no weariness even in their ceaseless sighing, except the 
lover’s weariness for the absent,—if they would fly away, it: 
is only to be at rest. Men who have no soul can only won- 
dcr at this. Men who have a soul, but with little faith, cam 
only envy it. How joyous a thing it was to the Hebrews to 
seek their God! How artlessly they call upon him to en-~ 
tertain them in His pavilion, to cover them with His 
feathers, to hide them in His secret place, to hold them in 
the hollow of His hand, or stretch around them the ever-. 
lasting arms ! ' 

These men were true children of Nature. As the hum- 
ming-bird among its own palm trees, as the ephemera in the 
sunshine of a summer evening, so they lived their joyous 
lives, and even the full share of the sadder experiences of 
life which came to all of them but drove them the farther in- 
to the Secret Places and led them with more comsecration to 
make, as they expressed it, ‘‘the Lordtheir Portion.’’ All 
that has been said since, from Marcus Aurelius? to Sweden- 
borg, from Augustine to Schleiermacher: of a besetting God 
as the complement of humanity, is but a repetition of the 
Hebrew poets’ faith, and even the New Testament has noth- 
ing higher to offer than this. The psalmist’s ‘‘ God is our 
refuge and strength’”’ is only the earlier form, less defined, 
less practicable, but not less noble, of Christ’s ‘‘Come unto 
Me, and I will give you rest.’’ 

There is a brief phrase of Paul’s which defines the relation 
with almost scientific accuracy,—‘‘We are completein Him.’” 
In this is summed up the whole of the Bible anthropol- 
ogy—the completeness of man in God, his incompleteness 
apart from God. 


[April 22.] 

The faculty of selecting truth at first hand and appropri- 
ating it for one’s self is a lawful possession to every Chris- 
tian. Rightly exercised, it conveys to him truth in its 
freshest form; it offers him the opportunity of verifying 
doctrines for himself; it makes religion personal ; it deep- 
ens and intensifies the only convictions that are worth 
deepening, those, namely, which are honest ; and it sup- 
plies the mind with a basis ofcertainty in religion. He who 
abandons the personal search for truth, under whatever pre- 
text, abandons truth. The very word truth, by becoming 
the limited possession of a guild, ceases to have any mean- 
ing ; and faith, which can only be founded in truth, gives 
way to credulity, resting on mere opinion. 

In those churches especially where all parts of the wor- 
ship are subordinated to the sermon, this species of parasit- 
ism is peculiarlyencouraged. What is meant to bea stimu- 
lus to thought becomes the substitute for it. The hearer 
never really learns, he only listens. And while truth and 
knowledge seem to increase, life and character are left in 
arrear. Such truth, of course, and such knowledge are a 
mere seeming. Having cost nothing, they come to nothing. 
The organism acquires a growing immobility, and finally 
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exists in a state of entire intellectual helplessness and iner- 
‘tia. So the parasitic church-member, the literal ‘‘ad- 


‘herent,’’ comes not merely to live only within the circle of 


ideas of his minister, but to be content that his minister has 
these ideas—like the literary parasite who fancies he knows 
every thing because he has a good library. 

Where the worship, again, is largely liturgical, the dan- 
ger assumes an even more serious form, and it acts in some 
such way as this. Every sincere man who sets out in the 
Christian race begins by attempting to exercise the spiritual 
faculties for himself. The young life throbs in his veins, 
and he sets himself to further progress with earnest purpose 
and resolute will. For a time he bids fair to attain a high 
and original development. But the temptation to relax the 
always difficult effort at spirituality is greater than he knows. 
The ‘‘carnal mind’’ itself is ‘‘ enmity against God,’’ and 
the antipathy, or the deadlier apathy within, is unexpected- 
ly encouraged from that very outside source from which he 
anticipates the greatest help. Connecting himself with a 
church, he is no less interested than surprised to find how 
rich is the provision there for every part of his spiritual nat- 
aire. Each service satisfies or surfeits. Twice, or even 
three times a week, this feast is spread for him. The 
thoughts are deeper than his own, the faith keener, the wor- 
ship loftier, the whole ritual more reverent and splendid. 
“What more natural than that he should gradually exchange 
his personal religion for that of the congregation? What 
amore likely than that a public religion should by insensi- 
ble stages supplant his individual faith ? 

[April 29.] 


The exclusiveness of Christianity, separation from the 
«orld, uncompromising allegiance to the kingdom of God, 


entire surrender of body, soul, and spirit to Christ,—these 
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are truths which rise into prominence trom time to time, be. 
come the watchwords of insignificant parties, rouse the 
church to attention and the world to opposition, and die 
down ultimately for want of lives to live them. The few 
enthusiasts who distinguish in these requirements the ¢. 
sential conditions of entrance into the Kingdom of Christ, 
are overpowered by the weight of numbers, who see nothing 
more in Christianity than a wild religiousness, and who de. 
mand nothing more in themselves or in their fellow-Chris. 
tians than the participation in a conventional worship, the 
acceptance of a traditional belief, and the living an honest 
life. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that the enthusiasts are 
right. Any impartial survey—such as the unique analysis 
in ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’4—of the claims of Christ and of the nature 
of His society, will convince any one who cares to make the 
inquiry, of the outstanding differences between the systems 
of Christianity in the original contemplation and its repre. 
sentations in modern life. Christianity marks the advent 
of what is simply anew kingdom. Its distinctions from the 
kingdom below it are fundamental. It demands from its 
members activities and responses of an altogether novel or- 
der. It is in the conception of its Founder, a Kingdom for 
which all its adherents must henceforth exclusively live and 
work, and which opens its gates alone upon those who, hav- 
ing counted the cost, are prepared to follow it if need beto 
the death. The surrender Christ demanded was absolute. 
Every aspirant for membership must seek first the Kingdom 
of God. And in order to enforce the demand of allegiance, 
or rather with an unconsciousness which contains the finest 
evidences for its justice, He even assumed the title of King 
—a claim which, in other circumstances, and were these not 
the symbols of a higher royalty, seems strangely foreign 
to one who is meek and lowly. 
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BY HENRY HALL. 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when an Ameri- 
ean felt at home upon the sea and in every part of the 
evorld. America was foremost in all the best riaritime 
activity of the period. Her ships covered every sea and 
thronged every harbor. The American flag fluttered in the 
sight of the American traveler wherever he went. The speed 
of American ships, their beauty, their originality of con- 
struction, the brilliant records of their voyages, and the 
fearless courage of their sailors, were the admiration of the 
«whole world and a protection to every citizen of the republic 
“while away from home. 

Americans depend no longer upon their ships for the re- 
spect paid them in foreign lands. The glory of their marine 
hhas departed. The captain ofa gallant three master recent- 
ly returned from a voyage of thirty thousand miles at sea, 
Auring which he passed vessels of every description, by the 
hundreds, without having once seen an American ship ex- 
cept hisown. All the great ocean trades are now in the 
possession of the foreigner; and the flags of England, Italy, 
Germany, Norway, and France protect the passengers, 
mails, and freight. 

The ship is, in many respects, the noblest fabric put to- 
gether by the hands of man. And, even-at this day, an 
American ship is the finest which floats upon the deep. 
The native American is a born mechanic and inventor. 
Think of the remarkable ability which he shows in the con- 


struction of tools and machinery. Look at any pile of old 
scrap iron, imported from the Old World for consumption 
by our rolling mills, and notice the extraordinary clumsi- 
ness and weight of the broken tools found therein, in com- 
parison with those which are in the hands of every work- 
man in the United States. At the last World’s Fair, held 
in Europe, prior to our own Centennial Exhibition, the rep- 
resentatives of Germany were so struck by the superior ex- 
cellence of American tools and machines, that they reported 
to their government, after their return home, that Germany 
must thereafter face America (and not England) as her future 
rival in the field of mechanical production. What was and 
is true of the tool and machine, was and is true of the ship. 
For more than a century, American ships have been the fin- 
est afloat. This is not in the least a piece of Yankee self 
glorification. It is a fact. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the first settlements in New 
England were in reality little more than fishing stations. 
Long before there weré any settlements on that coast what- 
ever by Europeans, from three hundred to six hundred ves 
sels crossed the Atlantic from Europe, every year, to fish om 
the great banks and along the New England coast. The 
first attraction of that part of the New World was the size, 
fatness, and enormous number of the fish that swarmed in 
the waters all along the shore. The European vessels which 
came over to take them were double manned. That is 
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say, they carried two sets of men, one to work the vessel 
and catch the fish, the other to go ashore and prepare the 
catch for shipment. This double manning of the vessels 
was a source of great expense to the proprietors ; and it be- 
came desirable at length to establish permanent villages on 
shore, whose residents could cure the fish and thus enable 
the ships to sail with a single crew. 

The fishing villages soon built their own vessels and be- 

to fish on their own account, and then to trade to the 
West Indies and Europe, to market their surplus catch. A 
good many settlements afterward were established for the 
purposes of trade. America was a maritime country from 
the start, and half the people were sailors and fishermen. 
The vessels, at first, were clumsy and slow. But circum- 
stances compelled the Americans at length to improve the 
form of their hulls. During a period of nearly a hundred 
years, ending with the War of 1812, American vessels were 
molested greatly at sea, both by pirates and by the govern- 
ment cruisers of other nations. Not only was every Ameri- 
can vessel compelled to carry anywhere from two to three 
up to twenty and thirty cannon to protect itself from cap- 
ture, but it became absolutely necessary to make them swift, 
so as to run when they could not fight. A further necessity 
for speed grew out of the great length of the voyages to 
and from the West Indies and Europe, and the difficulty of 
carrying profitable cargoes consequent upon the small size 
of the craft of that period. Yankee builders were com- 
pelled to study the problems of form below water, which is 
what governs speed ; of stability, which is what enables a 
vessel to carry a huge spread of canvas; and of skillful 
combination of materials, by which is secured the lightness 
‘of hull and ability to carry cargo, so essential to a profitable 
ship. 

A great many experiments were made and all sorts of 
theories put into practice. A vast multitude of craft, large 
and small, for the deep sea and the river and coasting trades, 
were required by the Americans; and the general result of 
their active and prolific shipbuilding was, that, from the be- 
ginning of the present century, the Americans exhibited an 
excellence in the construction of ships, unsurpassed in any 
other part of the world. About twenty years after the War 
of 1812, there was another period during which American 
builders went afresh into all the problems of maritime con- 
struction. They cut up all the fast swimming fish into 
cross sections, and analyzed, mathematically, the change of 
form going aft from the noses of the creatures to the tips of 
their tails. They sharpened the bows of vessels under 
water, they sharpened the sterns, they flattened the floors 
and they sharpened them. They moved the greatest cross 
section aft until the old ‘‘cod’s head and mackerel tail’’ 
form of hull was turned completely around, the long sharp 
tail pointing forward. 

The number of experiments was endless. The builders 
gained wisdom, both from their failures and their successes. 
So wonderful were their achievements that several of the fa- 
mous productions of the American ship yards were taken 
to England, drawn out of water, carefully measured, and 
then taken slowly to pieces, with a view to ascertain the 
secrets of American construction. 

The prestige of American shipping reached its highest 
point about the year 1850. America was then foremost on 
the sea in every respect except one. In the number of her 
vessels she was second to England. 

Some of the facts of the period between the War of 1812 
and the year of highest prestige above named (1850) are in- 
teresting. Nearly all of the passengers and mails, and the 
-_ of the valuable freights, between America on the one 
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hand and Europe, China, and Australia on the other, were 
carried by American sailing packet ships and clippers. The 
merchants and officials of Canada always came to New York 
and Boston for their trips to England, rather than sail from 
Halifax in the less comfortable British packets. In the an- 
nual race from China with the first boxes of the new crop 
of tea, the American clippers almost regularly came in 
ahead of their rivals of all other nations. The Boston built 
clippers, Flying Cloud, Sovereign of the Seas, and Lightning, 
made records of 427'4, 436, and 436 miles in 24 hours re- 
spectively, a speed never beaten even by steamers until 
within the last ten years. The James Baines ran from Bos- 
ton to Liverpool in 12% days; and the Red Jacket crossed 
from New York to Liverpool in 13% days. This was as 
good as steamer time, when the steamers first began. 

English shipping houses were buying their fleetest clip- 
pers for the Australia and China trades in America. Rus- 
sia, France, Italy, and other European powers were having 
their war vessels built in New York ship yards. William 
H. Webb alone brought millions of dollars to New York for 
the construction of frigates for foreign powers. The great 
fortunes of the first fifty years of the present century in 
America were made by the builders of ships and the mer- 
chants who employed them in foreign trade. The old ship- 
owning families of New England, like the Houghtons of 
Bath, and the Curriers of Newburyport, who built only for 
themselves, regularly launched a ship a year for their own 
use. 

American vessels increased in size, year by year, until the 
little 600 ton merchantmen of 1812 had grown to the stately 
2,000 and 2,500 California clipper of 1850, and finally to the 
4555 ton four-masted Great Republic. All the great prizes 
in ocean transportation were in American hands, the pas- 
senger travel between Europe and America, the carrying ot 
the mails, the exportation of cotton, tobacco, and other raw 
materials, and the profitable trade around Cape Horn to 
California. And then finally came the victory of the 
schooner yacht America in 1851, at the famous regatta at 
Cowes in England. There is no desire unduly to magnify 
what may seem to some a trivial incident. Yet the remark- 
able victory of the America, the overwhelming defeat of all 
the finest pleasure yachts in England by the little Yankee 
schooner, was the climax of the long struggle of American 
genius for maritime ascendancy. 

Now why did American shipping decline? A few superior 
minds among the shipping men and a number of public 
men in America understood perfectly why America was 
successful at sea; but the majority of our people did not. 
As a nation, we thought we never could be beaten at sea. 
We were ahead. It was thought we would always be so; 
and we did not take the pains to maintain the conditions 
upon which success was based. We were beaten because 
Congress failed to give to American shipping merchants 
that aggressive support, by means of national legislation, 
which had been accorded from the earliest times down to 
the year 1856. America was beaten by English subsidies 
to English steam shipping. 

England made her first move toward gaining the sover- 
eignty of the Atlantic Ocean, in 1840, and made it in the 
direction of development of her steam shipping. A strug- 
gle began in that year, which ended, in 1857, with decisive 
and crushing defeat of the United States upon the sea. At 
the beginning of the struggle, the two countries were well 
matched for such a contest; and both were capable of a 
splendid fight. Steam had been introduced into the river, 
coasting, and other local trades of both countries, many 
years before, and had been slowly developing. In America 
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there had grown into existence a fleet of river, lake, and 
coasting steamers, which was at one time so large that the 
tonnage of the Mississippi River alone exceeded that of the 
whole British Empire. In the construction of these river 
and coasting craft, the American builders exhibited anew 
the singular inventive genius which had characterized 
their work in the production of sailing tonnage. 

On both sides of the ocean there had been long delay in 
introducing steam into transatlantic navigation. The first 
experiment was made by America. The Savannah, built 
and owned in New York City, was the first steam vessel 
which ever crossed the ocean. 
one, and the time made was no faster than that of a sailing 
packet, and was unsatisfactory, and the engine, boilers, and 
coal consumed so much space in the hold of the ship, that 
there was no room for a paying cargo. No other efforts to 
cross the Atlantic with steamers was made until nearly 
1840. By that time considerable progress had been made 
in the construction of steam vessels; and the time seemed 
ripe for the general introduction of the new style of ocean 
carriers into the trade between Europe and America. A few 
trips were made to the United States by the English steam- 
ers Great Western and Sirius, and then in 1840 Samuel 
Cunard started his famous line of steam packets to Halifax 
and Boston. This step was taken after long consultation 
with the English government, and for the deliberate pur- 
pose of taking away the mail, passenger, and express busi- 
ness of the Atlantic from the American sailing packets and 
securing this profitable traffic for English steamers. The 
royal government gave Cunard a subsidy of $400,000 a 
year. Nominally, this grant was made in order to defray 
the expense of carrying the mails ; but as the carrying of 
the mails did not cost the steamers a dollar, the subsidy 


was a gift, pure and simple. 

The steamers were built, and dispatched on regular 
monthly trips. They sailed with great regularity, were not 
dependent on the wind, and were soon seen to be more reli- 
able though not much faster mail carriers than the sailing 
packets. The great bulk of the mail, express, and passen- 
ger business of the Atlantic Ocean ferry went at once to the 


Cunard steamers. In a few years the vessels were directed 
to run to New York, and the annuity was increased to 
$725,000 a year ; afterward to $865,000. The Cunard steam- 
ers performed exactly the service for which they were in- 
tended. They deprived the American sailing packets and 
clippers of the most profitable branches of their business 
and set them aside as effectually as the locomotive did the 
stage-coach. Had America established at this time a line 
of océan steamers on every route on which a foreign line 
was started, this country would never have halted a mo- 
ment in her so-far victorious march to entire maritime 
supremacy. What influence was at work to paralyze action 
here? Was it the irrepressible conflict over slavery in our 
politics, which led the South to antagonize the development 
of the shipping of the North? Was it the subtle influence 
of English meddlers in our affairs, who saw that all the 
British Empire had to fear was the granting of subsidies to 
American steamers by the American Congress? What 
‘was the reason that the strong arm of our government, 
whica from the very beginning of our national life had al- 
‘ways been raised in wrath at the slightest menace to our 
shipping, was now seen to put forth only a half-hearted and 
short lived effort in its behalf, and then fall motionless by 
its side? 

It was utterly out of the question in that period to em- 
ploy steamers in transatlantic navigation without a subsidy 
from the government ; and yet eleven years passed by be- 
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fore the United States replied to England’s challenge by 
establishing a line of steamers to Liverpool. A movement 
was begun in 1845 for a subsidy to an American line; ang 
finally, in 1851, Edward Collins of New York, backed by a 
great and public-spirited firm of bankers, the Browns 
started his famous line of steamships to Liverpool, with " 
mail compensation from Congress of $385,000 a year. [y 
1853, however, a movement was begun to deprive Collins of 
his subsidy, which had been increased to $858,000 a year, 
In 1856, the amount was reduced to the original $385 00 
and in 1857, this remainder was withdrawn entirely, 4 
small subsidy which was being paid to the Mills line to 
Bremen was also withdrawn. 

Collins and Mills could not run their steamers against 
their heavily subsidized foreign rivals. They sold their 
ships and retired from the sea. No other Americans dated 
to take their place. From that day the course of American 
shipping has been downward. European policy was then, 
and is now, in favor of liberal support to steam lines, 
American policy was then, and still is, to leave the shipping 
of our country to struggle almost unaided against over. 
whelming odds. Obviously, it could only be a question of 
time when America would be driven from the sea ; and that 
time has now almost arrived. 

The decline of American shipping in the foreign trade 
has been, in all respects, a calamity. It is true that the 
capital, and perhaps the labor, formerly employed in the 
building and operating of ships has been employed profita- 
bly, of late, in other branches of enterprise.. Nevertheless, 
there is no form of business which brings into the country 
so much good money with so small an expenditure of our 
national resources as transportation on the sea. Our West- 
ern farmers seek for their grain a market in foreign lands, 
believing that they individually and the country at large 
will be the gainers by the sale of a great volume of our 
products to foreign countries. But the country suffers by 
the constant exportation of these tens of thousands of tons 
of the best elements of American soil, which must be re- 
placed in time by these very farmers at great expense of 
money and labor. 

The same general truth applies to every other branch of 
trade with foreign lands, except that of deep sea transporta- 
tion. The ship is the product of labor (95 per cent of its 
cost being labor) and the operation of the ship requires a 
greater proportion of labor and a smaller consumption of 
materials than any of the great staple lines of industry 
practiced in America. 

Important considerations of public policy now make it 
desirable for the United States to revive her merchant ship- 
ping. We want the millions upon millions of freight 
money which we pay every year to foreign ships for carry- 
ing American goods, passengers, and mails upon the high 
seas. We want ships enough to carry our goods and pas- 
sengers, should the European powers become involved in 
war. We want the employment ot building and sailing for 
our people and the opportunities for our young men, which 
a great merchant marine would supply. We want ships 
as a training school for our navy, and a reliance as cruisets 
and transports in case we go to war ourselves. The only 
way in which a public purpose can be attained in America is 
to leap at once into the forum of public discussion. This 
country is a democracy. Congress obeys only the demands 
of the people. The people must be first aroused by debates, 
by public meetings, and the urgings of the press, and when 
this is done, something at length can be accomplished. 

We have the men, the talent, the constructive ability, aud 
experience to produce any kind and size of vessel required; 
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and while the plant for building has dwindled to the actual 
needs of the coasting, river, and lake trades, that plant is of 
high order and can be rapidly enlarged. The machinery 
and shops exist for making vessels of iron and steel. Our 
jron is better than that of England ; and while we are not 
at present producing such large steamers as now cross the 
Atlantic ferry in six and seven days, American talent does 
yearly produce their equals in strength, beauty, speed, and 
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carrying power, The fact remains that nothing stands in 
the way of a revival of American shipping except the lack 
of favorable action by Congress. The relief which is sought 
for is the payment of a bounty of 30 cents per ton of the 
ship’s measurement per year, for every 1,000 miles sailed by 
the ship; this payment to be continued for ten years, and 
to be decreased thereafter at the. rate of 3 cents per ton per 
year, until it ceases entirely. 
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BY HENRY C. 


Since the time of Henry II. the English-speaking people 
have regarded the coinage of money as a prerogative of the 
government. Previous to that time, ‘‘ moneyers,’’ situated 
in various parts of the kingdom, had supplied the coin 
needed in their own localities. This may have met quite well 
the crude conditions of trade then existing; but it is easy to 
see why, when local exchanges began to give way to a wider 
commerce, the necessity of uniform money led the king to 
assume exclusive rights over coinage. But it is not my 
purpose in this paper to trace the historical development ot 
coinage. I purpose rather to describe the monetary system 
of the United States. 

Since money serves as a medium of exchange anda stand- 
ard of value, it follows that a monetary system must rest 
ona legally defined unit of value. It is claimed by some 
that this unit need not be a real thing. For example, we 
might call the unit x, in which case all prices would be ex- 
pressed in the language of +. However this may be in 
theory, the monetary system of the United States is fash- 
ioned after another plan. The unit of value in this country 
consists of a definite quantity of a definite quality of a spec- 
ificcommodity. Instead of saying a thing costs so many +, 
we say it costs so many dollars, meaning thereby that we 
must give for it a value equivalent to a certain quantity of 
gold, 

But at this point we meet a difficulty. According to the 
law there are two sorts of dollars. Thus a gold coin weigh- 
ing 25.8 grains is declared to be a dollar, anda silver coin 
weighing 412.5 grains is declared to be a dollar also. Now 
no difficulty could arise in having two things for standards 
of value provided they were at all times equal to each other; 
but the fact is that 412.5 grains of silver is worth less as 
metal than 25.8 grains of gold. Which then is the unit of 
value? Is it the gold dollar or the silver dollar? I an- 
swer, it is the gold dollar which at the present time serves as 
the standard unit of value; the silver dollar, although a 
legal tender to unlimited amounts, is in reality a subsidiary 
coin. 

It is really of no importance to a merchant, except the in- 
convenience of handling gold dust, whether he receives his 
pay in gold coin or in an equal amount of uncoined gold. 
This is not the case with silver. One can purchase more 
with ten silver dollars than with an equal weight of silver 
bullion. Thus coining adds value to silver, it adds no val- 
wetogold. Let us put this in the form of a table so as to 
see exactly what is meant : 

Aten dollar gold piece will buy 100 lbs. of sugar. 
8 grains of gold g-10finewillbuy .. “ “ “ 


Ten silver dollars will buy 100 Ibs, of sugar. 
4,125 grains of silver 9-10 fine will buy, fo ” 
It is thus evident that the price of sugar is graded to the 
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commodity value of the gold dollar. Inthe same way we 
might show that all goods are so graded, from which it fol- 
lows that the gold dollar and not the silver dollar is the 
standard unit of value at the present time, Were the sil- 
ver dollar to become the standard coin, all prices would 
advance. Our table would be subject to the following re- 
vision : 

4,125 grains of silver 9-10 fine would buy, 80 lbs. of sugar. 
Ten silver dollars would buy 80 ‘ _ 


A ten dollar gold piece would buy 80 lbs. of sugar. 
258 grains of gold 9-10 fine would buy 100 lbs. of sugar. 

Of course in this case gold would disappear from circula- 
tion, for no one would spend gold coins in purchases when 
he can get more for it as bullion. 

Another question, I imagine, has suggested itself to my 
readers. How is it possible to keep both gold and silver in 
circulation, when the gold in a gold dollar is worth more 
than the silver in a silver dollar ? The explanation of this 
is that there is not enough silver in the form of coin to car- 
ry on the entire business of the country. We are, therefore, 
obliged to use gold, and, if we use gold atall, it is necessary 
to give it a purchasing power equal to its commodity value. 
It would otherwise disappear from circulation. Some of my 
readers may not yet be satisfied. There is enough silver in 
existence, they will say, to supply the country with all the 
silver coin needed,—why then do not men who own silver 
have it coined if by coining its purchasing power is increased 
twenty percent? The answer to this question is that the 
amount of silver which may be coined within a year is strict- 
ly limited by law. We are thus led to notice the character- 
istic difference in the coinage laws so far as they pertain to 
these two metals. Any person who has gold bullion can 
take it to a government mint and receive for it an equivalent, 
in weight, of gold coin, provided only he pays forthe alloy 
in the coin. But a person who has silver bullion must sell 
it to the government. According to the law not more than 
$48,000,000, not less than $24,000,000 may be coined within 
a year. Should the coinage of silver be made as free as that 
of gold, the silver dollar would almost immediately become 
the unit of value and gold coins would disappear from cir- 
culation. 

Let us next proceed to study the system itself. The 
money used in the United States may conveniently be re- 
garded under the five following heads : 

I. Gold Coin, Gold Bullion, and Gold Certificates. Our 
present law permits the coinage of six different gold coins. 
These are the eagle, or ten dollar piece, which contains 258 
grains of standard gold or 232.2 grains of fine gold. Be- 
sides this may be coined the double eagle, the half eagle, 
the quarter eagle, the three dollar piece, and the one dollar 
piece. All these coins are standard, that is to say, their 
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weight is in proportion to their value. But it should per- 
haps be said that the three coins last mentioned are but lit- 
tle used ; those which have a commercial importance are the 
eagle, the half eagle, and the double eagle. For all practi- 
cal purposes gold bullion also should be regarded as money. 
By an act of January 22, 1874, gold bars bearing the United 
States stamp as to fineness and weight are received in ex- 
change for gold coin, or may be used in the redemption of 
gold certificates. Indeed, for shipping purposes they usu- 
ally command a premium of one-eighth ofone per cent. We 
may then say without serious error that all the gold 
in the country not in the form of jewelry or plate, forms 
part of the monetary system. Besides gold coin and gold 
bullion, there are in circulation goldcertificates. They cer- 
tify that a certain amount of gold has been deposited with 
the treasurer of the United States, and that the holder of the 
certificate has the right to withdraw the deposit at any time 
he may wish. The issue of certificates does not increase 
the amount of money in circulation. They are used simply 
for convenience, and in order toavoid the necessary wear of 
coins in constant use. These certificates are of the denomi- 
nation of twenty dollars. 

Il. 7he Silver Dollar and Silver Certificates. The position 
of the silver dollar in our monetary system already has 
been explained. Though nominally a standard coin it is in 
reality a subsidiary coin ; that is, its coin value is superior 
to its bullion value. In this connection, it may be interest- 
ing to state the so-called ‘‘silver problem.’’ The point of 
theoretical interest involved, pertains to the relative merits 
of the single and the double legal tender system. In the sin- 
gle legal tender system there is but one unit of value, gold 
or silver ; in the double legal tender system both gold and sil- 
ver are declared to be units of value at fixed ratio of ex- 


change between themselves. Ofcourse it is necessary, for 
the realization of this theory, to have free and unlimited 


coinage for both metals. Should Congress remove the limit 
now placed on the coinage of silver, and also make coinage 
free, we should have in this country, in fact as well as in 
theory,the doublelegaltendersystem. The practical question 
involved is a question of prices. Were thecoinage of silver 
to be made free and unlimited, prices certainly would leave 
the gold basis and adjust themselves to silver. This would 
mean a general and arbitrary rise in prices of about twenty 
percent. This on the one hand would be unfair to people 
with fixed incomes, for while their incomes do not rise, the 
general rise in the price of commodities would curtail 
their ability to buy. The argument on the other side is that 
it is manifestly unfair to keep prices graded to the more 
precious metal, for on this account debtors find it hard to get 
sufficient money with which to pay their debts. The general 
commercial depression which now maintains throughout the 
world, is traced by certain economists to the fact that gold is 
gradually appreciating in value. The question, it will be 
observed, is by no means an easy one. 

The fact that the coinage of silver is limited in amount 
leads to acorresponding limitation on the issue of silver cer- 
tificates. Gold certificates may be issued on the deposit of 
gol bullion, but silver certificates can be issued only on the 
basis of silver coined dollars. 

Ill. Subsidiary and Minor Coins. All coins of a lower de- 
nomination than one dollar belong to the one or the other of 
these classes. There are three subsidiary coins: the half- 
dollar, the quarter-dollar, and the dime. The three cent 
piece is no longer coined. All other coins are tokens or 
minor coins. The peculiarity of a subsidiary coin is that, as 
compared with a standard coin, it has a nominal value 
greater than the market value of the metal which it contains. 
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Assuming the silver dollar to be standard, the half dollar, 
it would seem, ought to contain 206.25 grains of silver ; but 
its weight as a matter of fact is 192.2 grains only. The 
quarter and the dime, also, are of proportional weight to the 
half-dollar. These coins are made below weight, in order 
to keep them in circulation; were they full weight, a person 
who desired to export silver or make silver jewelry, would 
be apt to cull them from circulation ; but since they are 
worth more for purposes of purchase than as bullion, he wil] 
use bullion or full weight dollars for such purposes. The 
government is in this manner saved the expense of continu- 
ous re-coinage, while at the same time the public is sure of 
having at all times a sufficient amount of change in circu- 
lation with which to make their daily purchases. These 
coins are legal tender to the amount of five dollars. 

But it should be noticed*that the metal value of subsidiary 
coins is somewhere near their nominal value in the case of 
minor coins, however, there is no endeavor to maintain such 
a relation, The consideration of convenience controls in 
determining their size and weight. They are legal tender for 
the amount of twenty-five cents. 

IV. Zreasury Notes. Under the name of treasury notes is 
included that form of paper money ordinarily known as 
‘‘greenbacks.’’ These notes were originally issued during 
the late Rebellion, and are in reality a form of debt from the 
government tothe holder. This may be seen easily by read- 
ing the contract printed on each note. As originally issued 
they were a legal tender in the payment ofall private dues,and 
were receivable for all public dues except the payment of 
custom duties. But since 1879 they have been received at 
the custom houses also. During the Civil War these notes 
came to be the real unit to which prices were graded, and, 
because of their depreciation below the gold standard, gen- 
eral prices rose above the gold standard. The government 
suspended making its payments in gold and settled its ac- 
counts in these depreciated notes. It was not until 1879 
that specie payments were again resumed. Now it might 
seem that if the government offered to pay gold for paper, 
every one with paper would take it to the treasury and get 
gold for it. But a moment’s thought will show that redeem- 
able notes are as good as gold for all purposes of domestic 
trade, and vastly more convenient. The result, therefore, 
of the offer on the part of the government to pay gold for 
notes was that notes came to be worth as much as gold. 
Very few people offered their notes for redemption. The 
amount of notes now in circulation is $346,009,000 and 
against this amount there is kept on deposit in the 
treasury at Washington the sum of $100,000,000 in gold. 
This sum can not be used except for the purpose of redeem- 
ing the treasury notes. 

V. Notes of the National Banks. There is but one sort of 
money in the United States not issued directly by the Fed- 
eral government, and that is the notes of the national banks. 
It does not follow, however, from this that the business of 
issuing bank notes is free from the control of the govern- 
ment; for since the banks are created on the basis of Fed- 
eral law they must be subject to the conditions which it im- 
poses. It may be asked if the states have not also the right 
to charter banks empowered to issue notes. They certainly 
have such right, but Congress has taken care that they shall 
not exercise it. A Federal tax of ten per cent is imposed on 
the note circulation of private banks, while the tax of one 
per cent only is imposed on the circulation of the national 
banks ; under such conditions it is of course impossible for 
the private banks to put their notesinto circulation. I have 
assumed that my readers know the nature of a bank note, 
if not, they may easily learn by taking a ten dollar bank 
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pill and reading the contract written upon it. It differs from 
a treasury note, or ‘‘greenback,’”’ in two particulars. The 
treasury note is a promise of the government and is legal 
tender in payment of all private debts ; the bank note is the 

ise of a private company and is not legal tender, but 
convertible into legal tender. A bank note is said to be 
paid when the bank gives a greenback for it ; a greenback is 
said to be paid, or redeemed, when the government gives 
gold for it. Here again we run against one of the political 
questions of the day. The greenback party desires that all 
bank notes should be called in and that the entire amount 
of paper money should be issued directly by the government; 
their opponents, on the other hand, demand that all green- 
backs shall be redeemed and all money be issued through 
the banks. 

But it may be asked, What is the holderof a bank note to 
do supposing the bank fails? The government stands be- 
hind the bank and guarantees the payment of all notes. 
This it can do without fear of loss because it requires of the 
banks the deposit of certain securities in Washington by 
the sale of which all liabilities may be met. The fact is that 
on account of the rapid payment ofthe public debt, the issue 
ofaotes by the national banks is being continuously cur- 
tailed, Unless Congress enact some new law it will not be 
many years before all notes of the national banks will have 
disappeared from circulation. 

That which we call money is of course but one part of that 
wonderful mechanism, developed in modern times, for the 
purpose of carrying on the exchanges ; the credit system, 
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which has been well defined as a system of refined barter, is 
not less interesting or less essential for modern commercial 
transactions. I speak of this because the figures stating the 
amount of money in circulation would be misleading were it 
not recognized that checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
clearing-house certificates are used side by side with money 
in carrying on trade. With this explanation the following 
figures which give the amounts of the various sorts of money 
described, in the treasury, in the banks, and in the hands of 
the people, on June 30, 1886, will lead to no erroneous impres- 
sions: Gold Coin and Gold Bullion, $590,774,461 ; Silver 
Coin and Silver Bullion, $23,6815,484 ; United States Treas- 
ury Notes, $346,681,000; Notes of:the National Banks, 
$308,691,000; Subsidiary Coins and Minor Coins, $75,060,000. 

It will be noticed that gold and silver certificates are not 
included in the total of money, for, as has been explained, 
they are merely representative of an equal amount of bullion 
on deposit. For the same reason, currency certificates, the 
only sort of money not fully described, but which stand re- 
lated to treasury notes as gold certificates do to gold, are ex- 
cluded in the estimate. To be perfectly accurate we should 
exclude also silver bullion, for, as we have learned, silver does 
not form part of the monetary system until coined. Since, 
however, government reports include silver bullion, and the 
amount on hand June 30, 1886, was but $3,091,198, it seemed 
best to make use of the figures as they come from the treas- 
ury department. If now we divide the total amount of money 
by the total population, we discover that the per capita 
amount is about twenty-six dollars. 
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BY BYRON D. HALSTED, Sc. D. 


III. 

Let us now consider plants while the vital actions are 
most rapid, and endeavor to gain a general knowledge of 
the process called growth. 

Beginning at the bottom of our subject, the root system 
is usually below ground and consists of a number of mem- 
bers which branch irregularly in all directions and gradually 
become smaller. 

A root grows in length at a place only a short distance 
from the end. Figure 1 shows a magnified view of a root- 
tip and the growing point is ata. Outside, or in front, of 
this plaee of growth is a covering of substance marked 4, 
which extends as farasc. From here to the right the root 
is shown for only a short distance. Growing tissue con- 
sists of thin-walled and delicate sacs which are filled with 
liquid and touch each other on various sides. Growth con- 
sists in the enlargement of these sacs, and their division, 
each into two, and so on indefinitely. Unless protected, the 
tender growing cells of the advancing young root would 
rub against the sharp angles of the soil. The cap 4 con- 
sists of cells with thick walls and fits closely over the young 
tender layer within and prevents injury. 

Until compound microscopes were employed in the study 
of plant structures, the tip of the growing root was con- 
sidered as a sponge-like end of the root, for the purpose of 
absorbing liquid food for the plant from the soil, and was 
named spongiole. In fact the tip of a young root is the 
only part not adapted for taking up the water from the earth. 

An inch or so back from the tip, the young root develops 
short outgrowths from the surface cells. In figure 2 such a 
Toot isshown. At a the beginning of the root hairs are 
seen, and at 5 they are shown of considerable length. These 
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hairs are elongations of the exposed surface of the outer 
layer of the cells composing the root. Any person can 
easily observe the location of these hairs by pulling a 
spear of grass or a young plant of almost any kind care- 
fully from the earth. Place the plant in a basin of water 
and by gentle agitation the earth will, in large part, fall 
away. 
Upon the older roots no hairs will be found. Old roots 
grow in size by additions under the bark, but they elongate 
only at the extremities. 
The reason is not far to 


iwaeerrt] length would tear the 
Ay delicate root hairs from 
their places and seri- 
FIGURE I. ously disturb every side 
root in the system. In short hardly a worse state of things 
could be imagined than for the young roots to stretch from 
base to tip as is the case with growing twigs. Unyielding 
earth is very different from the atmosphere, 

The region therefore of most rapid absorption of liquids 
is constantly advancing with the spread of the root system. 
The old roots serve as the firm mechanical support of the 
upright stem with its spreading branches, and become the 
avenue of transmission to the stem of the liquids taken up 
by the many fine root hairs and the other tender thin- 
walled cells which compose the absorbing surface of the 
young roots. A growing plant receives its food in a crude 
condition. Nothing is in solid form when it enters, but may 
help to make many vegetable substances which are almost 
as hard and enduring as stone. 
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The stem must next command our attention. It is that 
part of a plant standing between the absorbing root system, 
at its base, and the leaves, which taken collectively may be 
called the digestive system. The stem has many uses, but the 
chief one is in sustaining a branched system of twigs and 
their foliage in the air while resting upon a ramification of 
subterranean roots, 

A young stem is at first composed of soft, tender cells 
easily destroyed. Soon the strength increases by the forma- 
tion of strands of fibers. In one great class of plants, of 
which all our trees are members, these fibers form in regular 
order and dispose themselves around the center in the form 
of aring. The central portion remains unchanged, and is 
known as the pith, while surrounding it is a ring of wood, 
and covering all, a layer of bark. 

This type of structure is known as the exogenous stem, 
the word meaning to grow at the outside. Figure 3 shows 
a three-year-old exogenous stem ; at the center / is the pith, 
familiar to all for its lightness and frailty ; at w is the wood, 
in three rings, each of which usually represents a year’s 





FIGURE 2, 
growth. It is, however, not uncommon for two thin rings to 
form in a single season when the growing months are sepa- 
rated into two periods by a drouth, by insect defoliation, 
or other cause. The counting of the rings upon a stump 
does not therefore determine unmistakably the age of thetree, 
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At c in figure 3 is a dark ring of tender substance. Oy 


this ring the new wood is formed and next to and outside 2 
of the last ring of wood laid down. Outside of the growing th 
layer, called the cambium, e 
is the bark shown at 4. This \ © 
is a hard or spongy covering FE gp, <> We 0 
designed for the protection £ ' te 
of the delicatecambium. As ff ¥ 
the stem increases in size, ii hs 


this bark often becomes rup- /f 
tured lengthwise and great 
shreds may fall away, as in 
the shell-bark hickory or ; 
grape-vine and many other 

plants. New bark is slowly ( 


FIGURE 3. 

forming on the outside 
of the cambium to re- 
plenish the loss which ( 
the bark sustains from 
various causes. 

In old stems, like those ( 
of large trees, there is 
usually a distinction in 
color and texture be- 
tween the wood at the 
center and that near the 
outside. The former, 
called heart-wood, is no longer living or taking any active 
part in the circulation of the sap. A colored substance has 


» FIGURE 4. 


filled the cells, making them nearly solid, and only the ducts y 
or pores remain open. Outside of the heart-wood lie the bs 
younger rings which usually have a light color, and through x 
this,especially the newer, outer portion, the juices of the plant by 
move. From it the sweet sap of the sugar maple may, for " 
example, be obtained in quantities by tapping in early spring. " 
A second great class of stems needing meution here, be- ; 
longs to plants like the grains, all of which are small ; 
in temperate climates, corn being the largest and best for 
our study. There is no bark, no cambium, no rings of wood. 
Although the term endogenous has been applied to these ; 
stems, it is at once seen that the name is misleading because : 
itis far from the opposite of exogenous in its method of 
growth. The strandsjof fibers are disposed without order ‘ 
and usually run, from the base of a leaf, downward ard for t 
a time inward, but afterward turn outward and finally get ‘ 
as near to the surface as previous strands in the stem will I 
permit. By this arrangement the old stems become hardest 
at the outside while the center consists of pith interspersed ' 
with younger strands, or fidvo-vascular bundles, as they are 


called. 

Any person can make a study of this class of stems by 
dissecting a corn stalk ; an old one will answer when fresh 
material is not at hand. In spring-time nothing is better 
than an asparagus stem which has escaped the gardener’s 
knife and is a foot or two high. Figure 4 indicates the 
the appearance of an endogenous stem in transverse section. 
The outer part a is denser because the curved descending 
fibers ‘accumulate here, pressing each other and forming a 
hard rind or protective cylinder. 

The third group of vegetative organs is the leaves. A 
leaf has been concisely defined as a lateral outgrowth from 
the stem. It assumes a wonderful variety of shapes but the 
form and other general characteristics are quite constant in 
the same species, so much so that they become an important 
part of the botanical description. As to its parts a leaf is 
divided into the frame-work, or skeleton, and the soft green 
substance which the ribs and veins sustain ; when the ribs 
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run in nearly the same direction from one ead of the leaf to 
the other it is termed parallel venation, as may be seen in 
corn leaves. Such leaves may have no stalk, or petiole, and 
are unlike the foliage of our ordinary trees like the apple or 
poplar. Besides the expansion, or d/ade, at the upper end of 
the petiole many leaves have two small thin bodies at the 
lower end called stipules. 
A simple leaf has but one blade and a compound one may 
have several, each of which is called a /eaflet. These leaf- 
lets may be in pairs 
along a leaf stalk as in 
6, figure 5, where, in 
addition, the upper leaf- 
lets are reduced to their 
central, or main, rib and 
have become tendrils 
for holding the climbing 
plant to a trellis or oth- 
er object of support. In 
the buckeye, or horse- 
chestnut, the leaflets are 
all attached to the tip 
of the petiole as shown 
at 4, figure 6. 

The simple leaves ob- 
serve these two types 
of venation, that is, are 

FIGURE 5. either veined to re- 
semble a feather, named innately veined, or having the 
ribs all radiating from a common point and called pa/mately 
‘veined, from a resemblance to the human hand. It will 
be seen that the two classes among the compound leaves 
are only the same 
systems with the 
pulpy part of the 
leaf divided so 
that each main 
vein becomes the - 
mid-rib of a leaf- 
let. Leaves may 
befound showing 
all gradations be- 
tween the simple 
and the com- 
pound forms. In 
figure 5, a shows a 
simple pinnately 
veined oak leaf, 
while 6 exhibits 
a compound leaf 
in which the leaf- 
lets are in pairs. 

The correspond- 
ing types in pal- 
mate leaves are 
shown at a and 4, 
in figure 6. 
Leaves are dis- 
posed upon the 
stem in several 
well marked or- 
ders, The first 
and simplest is with one at a joint, or zode, with every alter- 
nate one directly above the first. In other words if all the 
leaves were numbered in regular order up the stem, the odd 
figures would represent one row and the even ones those on 
the opposite side. The grasses and grain are of this order. 


food. 
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Next come those with three rows, and the fourth leaf is over 
the first, fifth over the second, andsoon. At this point the 
series of leaf arrangements begins to grow more complicated. 
The third order has the sixth leaf above the first, and the 
five leaves are disposed in two revolutions around the stem. 

Figure 6 illustrates this very common arrangement. An 
imaginary thread touching the base of each leaf in regular 
order would pass twice around the stem in going from the 
first to the sixth, that is the one directly above it. As buds 
are borne in the angles which leaves make with their stem 
above, it is an easy matter to study the leaf arrangement 
by using last year’s twigs before the buds start. 

If we use fractions to represent the three series already 
considered, employing the numerator to indicate the revo- 
lutions of the imaginary spiral and the denominator to show 
the number of vertical rows of leaves (that is, from any leaf 
to the one directly above it), they would be one-half, one- 
third, two-fifths, respectively, The next order is with the 
ninth leaf over the first and three revolutions to reach the 
ninth ; therefore the fraction would be three-eighths. The 
fifth order is represented by five-thirteenths, and the sixth 
by eight twenty-firsts, the seventh, thirteen thirty-fourths. 
These higher orders may be found in such condensed ar- 
rangements of leaves as the pine cones. A strange sort of 
mathematics has been discovered among these fractions, 
namely, any one is obtain- 
ed from the preceding two 
by adding the numerators 
for a new numerator and 
the denominators for a new 
denominator. 

Another series of orders 
is begun with two leaves 
standing opposite each oth- 
er atthe node. The next 
pair above is placed over the 
spaces between the first, 
thus making four rows 
when looking up or down 
the stem. There may be 
four leaves in a whorl ata 
node and the next four 
stand opposite the intervals 
of the first. 

The many changes which take place in the living leaf are 
not thoroughly understocd. Beyond a doubt sunlight is one 
of the prime essentials ; and when these rays fall upon the 
leaf under proper conditions, there are wrought transforma- 
tions which would startle the wisest chemist of our age. A 
little water from the soil and a small amount of a poisonous 
gas from the air meet together within the green leaf and the 
trip-hammer of the sunshine welds them into a compound 
which, for example, may be starch. During a growing day 
the leaves are the centers of activity. The demands for 
supplies go out from these factories to the most distant root- 
let and there is a constant movement of crude materials 
toward the leaves. At the same time there is a flow of 
elaborated sap from the leaves to all points where such 
material is needed for the building up of new structures. 

Sometimes when growth has gone far enough, the energies 
of the plant are concentrated upon storing upa supply of 
In such cases the finished products are carried to 
some store-house and there safely deposited for future use. 
In this way our potatoes become gorged with starch and the 
grains full of nourishment. The plant, with a blind in- 
stinct, is working for its own kind, but man takes advan- 
tage of this and turns it to his account. 


FIGURE 7. 
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TWO LAWS OF LIFE. 

Energy will do anything that can be done in this world; and no talents, 
no circumstances, no opportunities, will make a two-legged animal a man, 
without it.— Goethe. 

Perseverance kills the game.— Spanish Proverb. 

Victory belongs to the most persevering.—/Vapoleon. 

In a previous article I tried to define life. It is not get- 
ting, but doing and being; not acquistion, but achievement 
and character. How shall we make the most of our lives? 
How shall we live so as at the end to have done the most 
for others, and made the most out of ourselves? This is a 
large question. It is indeed a question which never can be 
completely answered ; a question which all noble ones are 
endeavoring to answer; a question upon which any one per- 
son can at best only give some suggestive hints. 

The first thing to be said is, that only in a limited degree 
are we the masters of our own destiny. Forces beyond our 
control, that make us what we are, are far more potent than 
the forces within our control. It is not indeed true that 
man is the creature of circumstances, and yet it is true that 
circumstances over which he has no control exercise a pow- 
erful influence in determining both his career and character. 
This is only another way of saying that God has more to 
do in making man what he is, than has the man himself. 

You, my reader, must determine what your character and 
career will be; but you must begin by accepting certain ele- 
ments which have been determined for you, wholly inde- 
pendent of your choice. You have nothing to say, for ex- 
ample, upon the question whether you should be born in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. But the determination 
of that question has had a vastly greater influence upon your 
life, than any question which you have determined, or will 
ever have to determine. Your birthplace you must accept 
as one of the factors determined for you, and you must ad- 
just your life accordingly. So you were not consulted 
whether you should be born in the sixteenth century, or the 
nineteenth century, whether in the first half, or the last 
half of the nineteenth century; but these questions also 
have had much more to do with determining both your ca- 
reer and your character, than any choice of your own. The 
place and time of your life settle fundamental problems re- 
specting both your possible achievements and your possible 
development. So again you had no choice as to your 
parentage, or your early education in those years which are 
most formative; what qualities you should inherit from the 
past ancestry ; what influences. should shape you in the 
period of infancy and youth lay either altogether, or al- 
most altogether, outside your choice, You have a person- 
ality of your own, and your problem is therefore different 
from mine and from every other person’s problem. If you 
ask yourself how can I make the most out of life, you must 
modify it by asking, how can I make the most out of my 
life. It is said that the poet is born, not made; but this is 
equally true of the preacher, the editor, the merchant, the 
mechanic. 

The law of heredity is a very curious one in its practical 
operation. The child inherits sometimes from the father, 
sometimes from the mother, sometimes from some previous 
ancestor, a quality which has leaped over father or mother; 
sometimes characteristics made up of a combination of 


maternal and paternal qualities, but quite different from 
either, as a combination of colors gives a hue that resembles 
neither. These great determinative facts each one of us 
must accept. 

This leads me then to the first principle which I wish to in- 
culcate, namely, that each man must study to understand his 
own character, his own place in life, and the work which God 
has given him todo. There is no waste of time and force more 
absolute than that spent in grumbling because we are not 
some one else, or have not something else to do, or in trying 
to be some one else and to do some one else's work. There is 
profound philosophy underlying the sacred writer's exhorta- 
tion, ‘‘ Let us run with patience the race which is set before 
us.’’ The man who sits upon the ground and frets because 
he has not some other race set before him, or imagines what 
a prize he would win if he only wereonly put on a different 
race course, may be sure he would never run any race at 
all. , 

‘*Know thyself,’? was an ancient Greek proverb. This 
self-knowledge is the first condition of a successful life, 
Without it we do not know our bodies, nor what they can 
endure ; our minds, nor what they can do; our virtues and 
our vices; nor what temptations are dangerous and what 
we can safely encounter. I am often asked what is the best 
profession to go into. Thereis no best. That work is best 
for any man, which he can best do. God has something for 
you to do, which no man can do as well. If youtry to dothe 
other man’s work, there will be two vacant places in life; 
the one you ought to be in, and the one you are in. 

Fathers often ask themselves what shall I make of my 
boy? The father ought not to try to make any thing of his 
boy. He ought simply to try to help his boy to become 
what God meant him to be. Some Hebrew scholars tell us 
that the familiar text, ‘‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
should read, Train up a child in his own way, that is in the 
way adapted to his own nature, in ways for which God and 
nature have adapted him. Whether this is a good interpre- 
tation of the original I will not attempt to say, but it is cer- 
tainly good sense. Some pious mothers have made a seri- 
ous mistake from not understanding this principle. They 
have consecrated their boys to the ministry from the cradle. 
They should have consecrated their boys to God's service, 
and allowed nature to decide where that service should be 
rendered. Many a good blacksmith has been spoiled in mak- 
ing a poor minister. It is far better to pound the anvil and 
make a good horseshoe, than to pound the pulpit and make 
a poor sermon. 

As one must know himself in order to know how to make 
the most out of himself, so also he must know his age, his 
community, his circumstances, and the needs of the time 
and place in which he lives. Our services to humanity are 
not to be rendered by repeating by rote the services which 
others have rendered before us, but by ministering to the 
needs of the present. The man who would make the most 


of life must make the most of his environment as well as of 


himself, Therefore he must understand them both. He 
who should attempt to farm without knowing the nature of 
of either seed or soil, would make poor work of it; but this 
is what many men do. They have never taken the pains to 
understand either what is in them, or what is in the soil in 
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which they are planted, and so all their germinating aspira- 
tions come to nothing. We have men in industry who do 
not know that we are living in the age of steam and electric- 
ity, and who are bankrupt, because we are running away 
from them ; men in agricultural life who know nothing of 
the markets or modern appliances, and who in spite of in- 
dustry fall behind every year, because they farm as their 
fathers did, while they are not living in the age in which 
their fathers lived; politicians who do not know that the 
War is over, and instead of dealing with problems of the 
tariff, of labor, of temperance, are still fighting slavery and 
secession ; ministers who have scarcely gotten this side of 
the sixteenth century, and who imagine that they can serve 
their generation by simply repeating what Luther said. 
The story is told of an eminent layman, that he heard one 
Sunday a sermon from a preacher on circumcision, in which 
the preacher labored through half an hour of learned dis- 
course, to show that circumcision had been abolished by the 
Gospel. At the end of the sermon the layman with a 
twinkle in his eye, went up to shake hands with and con- 
gratulate the preacher. ‘‘I wish to thank you,”’ he said, 
“for this eloquent, learned, and convincing discourse, and 
to assure you, that after having listened to it, if I had a 
dozen children I would not have one of them circumcised.”’ 

These specifications may serve to illustrate the first great 
principle which I wish to leave with my reader, namely, if 
he is to live a successful life, if he isto achieve any thing for 
others, or become truly good or great himself, he must under- 
stand his own nature and the nature of the epoch of the 
community in which he lives, and must adjust his doing to 
the needs of his age, and his development to the ministries 
of his age; that he may put into the community what it 
needs and he has to give, and may get from the community 
what it has to give and he needs. 

The second principle is however equally important. If 
man is the creature of circumstances, he is also a creator of 
circumstances. He can make nothing out of life, if he does 
not quietly and cordially accept the essential conditions 
which life imposes ; but he also can make nothing out of 
life, if he does not set himself to do it with inherent force, 
acting upon the motto ‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a 
way.” The race that is set before him he must run, not 
some other race; but he must run it, and put all the energy 
and force of his being into the running. It is frequently 
said that man is the product of two forces, birth and educa- 
tion, or heredity and environment ; but there is one force 
whose potency must not be forgotten, the force of his own 
personality. 

If a seed falls into uncongenial soil, there is nothing for 
it todo but to struggle on against adverse circumstances, 
and make the best it can out of a bad environment ; but if 
a bird flies into an uncongenial clime, it may spread its 
wings and seek a better one. We are undoubtedly the crea- 
tures of our surroundings. They go far to make us what 
weare. But we have large choice of our surroundings; and 
it is no small measure our own fault, if they are not what 
they should be. A man is not only known by the company 
he keeps, but he is also made by the company he keeps, 
and he has chiefly himself to blame if he keeps bad com- 
panionship. The bird that feeds on carrion, will become a 
carrion bird. He who lives among foul fellows will be be- 
fouled, and he who reads carrion literature will have a car- 
rion mind. A man who goes down for his society will be 
dragged down to its level ; the man who goes up for his so- 
ciety will be elevated by it. 

One of the great advantages of the Chautauqua Circle is 
the companionship it gives to those who join it; it puts 
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every member into the best companionship. The October 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN lies before me, as I write. 
He who reads this single number comes into companionship 
with such men as Dr. Pollock, Dr. Justin A. Smith, Prof. 
George P. Fisher, Dr. John H. Vincent, President F. A. P. 
Barnard, William H. Rideing, Prof. Henry Drummond, 
Dr. J. T. Duryea, than whom no men are to be found in the 
United States whose fellowship would be fuller of intellect- 
ual or moral inspiration. To-day in America it is the in- 
dividual’s own fault if he has not good companions. Churches 
and literary circles of various kinds flinging their doors 
wide open to him, stand ready to give him the warmest and 
the best of welcome. Literature is cheap; he can get the 
best English classics for a sum which will not exceed the 
cost of two mediocre cigars, or two glasses of lager beer. 

It is not only however by social and literary companion- 
ship that a man may make his own mental caliber. He 
ought to make his work at once a service to the community 
and an education for himself. I wish I could put the prin- 
ciple, I am now going to try to state, so forcibly that every 
reader of THE CHAUTAUQUAN would believe and act upon 
it. 

It is very common for young men, J think, to determine 
the quality of their work by the price which they are paid 
for it. I only get, says such a one, five dollars a week, and I 
am sure that I am giving five dollars worth of service; if 
my employer wants more, let him pay more; if he wants 
better, let him give better wages. This is specious reasoning 
but it is false; and it is’ destructive to the best work, and 
therefore to the best manhood. No man can afford to do 
any thing less well than his best. He who always strives 
to do his best work, in the very process of striving, will 
grow better and better. Not only will he grow more skill- 
ful in that particular workmanship, but he will be better 
equipped for other workmanship. This is an absolutely 
universal law, it is the absolutely universal road to promo- 
tion. The man who is careful to give nothing more than 
he gets, rarely gets more than he gives. The man who 
works for his own sake, who puts the best part of himself 
into every blow that he strikes, who mixes all his work 
with brain and conscience, who studies to render the largest 
possible service regardless of the compensation which it 
brings, sooner or later will find his way onand up. The 
world learns his worth and calls him to higher service. 
Nor is this all. By stirring himself up to do always the 
best that he can, he grows into a power to do better and 
even better. 

If there is any place in life where this rule might be 
thought not to apply, I should have thought it to be the 
theatrical profession. That profession is so much, appar- 
ently, a matter of trick and artifice, that the relations be- 
tween faithful work and promotion might be supposed to 
be modified or even abrogated. But I fell into conversation 
the other day with a young man who had recently gone 
upon the stage and is now studying to perfect himself for 
higher characters, and he told me that the men and women 
who are stage struck and go on as ‘“‘supes’’ without previ- 
ous education, content to earn their weekly wages, never 
get above that position ; and that the successful actors are, 
those who carry their studies with them wherever they go. 
He has been spending a year in studying Hamlet. Al- 
though he only hopes to get a subordinate part, he not only 
has committed to memory, but made a careful elocutionary 
study of the principal characters in the whole drama. He 
may never be a great actor; but I venture to say that he 
will get on and up in his profession as far as his original 
native ability will permit. 
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Rufus Choate’s biographer tells us that Rufus Choate 
never considered the amount of fee which he was likely to 
receive or the amount of fame he was likely to acquire from 
any case, and that he was quite as likely to make a thor- 
ough study and an eloquent speech before a board of county 
commissioners, with no other audience, and with only a 
small retainer, as in the crowded court room, with a large 
fee in prospect. We all know what insignificant payment 
either of money or of reputation was given to the great 
authors of the past during their life-time, such as Dante, 
Goldsmith, Milton. We all know that Canon Kingsley 
preached some of his best sermons to that little rural con- 
gregation at Eversham. We all know that Abraham Lin- 
coln had no thought of the presidency in prospect, when 
stumping the state of Illinois in that memorable debate 
with Douglass. We all know that A. T. Stewart adopted 
the motto of his life, ‘‘Fair prices, first-class goods, and 


equal treatment of all customers,’’ when he started his lit. 
tle haberdashery shop and was his only salesman; and | 
venture to say that if each of my readers will look about 
him, and trace, so far as he is able, the lives of the success. 
ful men he knows, he will find that they have all of them 
always done the best they knew how, whether they were 
well-paid, or ill-paid, or not paid at all. 

To sum up then the result of these two papers on life, in 
a single sentence :—To live is to do, and to be; he who 
would do great things, and become a great man must ac- 
cept, without restlessness or complaining, the nature which 
God has conferred upon him, and the place in which God 
has placed him ; but in that place, and with that nature, 
he must seek always the best companionship of men and of 
books ; and must always do in each sphere the best he can, 
as the first condition of promotion to a higher place and 
better work, 


End of Required Reading for April. 
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BY MRS. EMILY J, BUGBEE. 


Above thy smiles and tears, capricious sprite, 
Arches the rainbow of our summer dreams. 

We hear the murmur of the loosened streams, 
Through greening meadows flashing back the light 
Of warmer suns, and know that frosts are o’er, 
And song and bloom shall fill the earth once more. 


A quickened life-throb in old Nature’s breast 
Goes softly pulsing thro’ her frozen veins, 
Bringing the slow flush to her lifeless mains, 
As dreamily, from her long winter rest, 

She rouses at the touch of sun and shower, 
And feels the thrill of life-returning power, 
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BY GENERAL A. W. GREELEY. 
Chief of the United States Signal Office. 


The object of this article is to give the readers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN an idea of the extent and direction of late 
geographical work, and in so doing the writer has confined 
himself closely to the subject of exploration, and refrained 
from citing many interesting phases of physical geography 
connected therewith. It is hardly necessary to say that in 
the preparation of such a résumé, the proceedings and other 
publications of the great geographical societies of Europe 
have been consulted and freely drawn upon. These scien- 
tific associations not only bestow great attention upon the 
subject of exploration and spend freely their money that all 
may know the uttermost parts of the earth, but they wisely 
supplement this action by careful and detailed statements 
from the pen or lips of the traveler himself. 

It is difficult to define exactly that geographical work to 
which the term current can apply, but with a view of not 
wearying the reader by treating of journeys too remote, this 
article will be confined to summarizing such voyages and 
explorations as have fallen within the year 1887, and the 
few cases where extended and important journeys terminated 

- late in 1886, the results of which have been but lately made 
public. 
NORTH AMERICA. 

First our attention will be given to that grand division of 
the earth which we inhabit, the continent of North America, 
where, however, the restless energy of Americans have left 
‘but little worthy of research. Dr. G. M. Dawson, of Mon- 
‘treal, Canada, with a small party is exploring, in the in- 
terests of geology, the Yukon district in Alaska. He left 


Dease Lake June 3, 1887, and descended to the junction of 
the Liard, whence one party under Mr. McConnell descended 
the Liard to reach the coast. Mr. Dawson ascended the 
Liard to Lake Francis, and by a portage of sixty miles 
reached Pelly Banks, on the Pelly River. From this point 
Mr. Dawson, with three men, intended to build a boat and 
descend the Pelly to the Yukon. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America presents a more extended field of research 
than the northern continent. In February last, M. Raymon 
Lista returned to Buenos Ayres from a successful exploration 
of Terra del Fuego. The results of his travels, besides con- 
troverting the popular opinion of this country, have an im- 
portant industrial bearing. The Argentine (eastern) part of 
the island, has, in M. Lista’s opinion, a great future before 
it. He reports that the north-eastern part of the country con- 
sists of broad, well-watered valleys covered with excellent 
grazing and drained by considerable rivers, some of which 
are navigable to some extent. But little snow falls and the 
temperature is moderate. In the south-eastern part, which 
borders the Atlantic Ocean, are considerable forests and 
broken mountainous country with somewhat scantier vege 
tation. The discovery of gold on the shores of the Straits 
of Magellan has excited general interest in the island, andit 
is stated that an expedition under Captain Paz is to explore 
the interior. 

M. Chaffanjon reached Crindad Bolivia, in March, 1887, 
from a very successful exploration of the valley of the Up- 
per Orinoco. He determined the connection of that river 
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with the Amazon by the Cassiquiare and discovered the 
Sources of the Orinoco to be in a fan-shaped chain of mount- 
ains which he named De Lesseps. 

Notwithstanding M. Chaffanjon’s expedition to determine 
the origin of the Orinoco, it is stated that an Italian, Count 
Stradella, who has had great experience in South American 
exploration, is to pursue the same investigation under the 
auspices of the Italian Geographical Society. 

EUROPE. 

Europe presents but scanty fields for the adventurous, 
apart from the summits of a few unsurveyable mountains. 
Several different parties have been exploring the Ossetic 
Alps and other mountains in Caucasus. The attention of 
mountaineers has been directed tothis section by the success 
in August, 1886, of Mr. C. Dent, the president of the Alpine 
Club, in ascending the highest peak of the Koshtan—that 
group about half way between the Caspian and Black Seas— 
the altitude of which was determined by aneroid barometer 
to be 16,550 feet, about five hundred feet higher than before 
given, This peak is about sixty miles south-east of Mt. 
Elburz, the height of which is 17,425 feet. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

It needs but a cursory glance at the latest map of Austra- 

lia to see that a large part of that continent may be classed 
under the head of unknown regions. Fully one-third of 
Australia is unknown, there being one section extending 
over a thousand miles of latitude and five hundred miles of 
longitude which is a ferra incognita except as a few explor- 
ing parties have crossed it from east to west within the past 
fourteen years. 
. It will be remembered that Mr. Ernest Giles in 1872 dis- 
covered almost in the very center of Australia a great body 
ofwater now known as Lake Amadeus. Later, in 1876, Giles 
starting from West Australia crossed a hitherto unknown 
desert of over five hundred miles and passing along the 
shores of this lake reached South Australia. A fund is now 
being raised under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia (Victoria) which will enable this bold 
and successful explorer to penetrate the unknown district 
north-west of Lake Amadeus, with the hope of making 
known to the world the character of the country interven- 
ing between his own route in 1876, and that of Warburton 
in 1873. 

In April 1887, Mr. J. R. Brown left York (32° S. 117° E.) to 
explore, in the interests of a contemplated railway, the un- 
known country to the eastward as far as Port Eucla (32° S. 
129° E.), Great Australian Bay. It is probable that he will 
follow for some distance the route pursued by Lefroy in 
1863, and thence traveling south-eastward, will strike 
Forest’s trail of 1870 until it unites with Eyre’s route of 
1840, If Brown’s report is favorable as to the character of 
the unknown intervening country, it is probable that a rail- 
way will be constructed which will unite West Australia 
with South Australia. Explorations also have been made in 
the extreme eastern part of Victoria which is reported to be 
covered with dense forests, high mountains, and great 
tivers with falls in one place of two hundred feet, and in an- 
other a series of cascades falling three thousand feet. 

In addition to the land work being done in Australasia 
the question of antarctic exploration has been unceasingly 
agitated. The government of Victoria offers twenty-five 
thousand dollars providedethe Imperial government will 
vote the same amount, while Sir Allen Young, an arctic 
explorer of experience, has not only consented to com- 
mand the expedition, but has also promised ten thou- 
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sand dollars toward its expenses. More than a dozen 
prominent societies support the enterprise. 
NEW GUINEA, 

Notwithstanding the amount of home work devolving on 
Australian explorers, the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australasia finds men and means to search out other 
lands and has turned its especial attention to New Guinea, 
possibly fearful of German progress. Although the coast 
of New Guinea has been carefully outlined, yet little is 
known ofthe interior, and all attempts tocross the south-east- 
ern part of the island have failed, partly owing to the hos- 
tility of the natives and partly on account of the extremely 
mountainous character of the country. Mr. H. O. Forbes, 
under the auspices of the Scottish Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, attempted to reach the summit of the Owen Stanley 
range during 1886, but failed. In the summer of 1887 a 
party under Mr. C. Hartmann endeavored tocross from Port 
Moresly on the south coast to Collingwood Bay on the 
north-east coast. After an eight days’ journey the party 
returned unsuccessful. They claimed, however, to have 
reached the summit of Owen Stanley range and looked to the 
westward. The Geographical Society of Australasia not 
content sent Mr. W. R. Cuthbertson to explore this region. 
Previous information was to the effect that the party had 
abandoned the attempt to reach the summit of Mt. Owen 
Stanley and that the island could not be crossed that year. 
A telegram received at Melbourne, September 3, 1887, con- 
veys the intelligence that the party ascended Mt. Obree, and 
thence returned to the west coast. Cuthbertson is inclined 
to cast doubt on Hartmann’s reports. 

Mr. T. F. Bevan in steamer Victoria, in March 1887, ex- 
plored Aird River, discovered in 1845 by Captain Blackwood. 
The river, which has several mouths, proved to be navigable 
for the steamer about eighty miles, while a boat party 
pushed up twenty miles farther, 6°39’ S. 144° E. Later the 
steamer navigated Stanhope River a distance of forty miles, 
and Queen’s Jubilee, a newly discovered stream, about one 
hundred miles. Mr. Bevan aided partly by private funds 
and partly by the government of New South Wales, contem- 
plates the continuation of this work of exploration. He 
sailed, in October 1887, for New Guinea where he expects 
by means of a steam launch to ascend to their sources the 
great rivers which he discovered the previous summer, He 
hopes also to make some land travels and explore the un- 
known regions between Fly and Aird Rivers. 

Another small but well-equipped expedition has been sent 
into New Guinea by the government of Victoria. It is un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. J. Chalmers, an experienced 
missionary pioneer, one of Forbes’ companions in 1886. 

Captain Everill’s expedition fitted out in New South 
Wales not only ascended Fly River but penetrated into an 
eastern tributary named the Strickland. 

The German company which occupies the north-eastern 
part of New Guinea has not been idle in the meantime. An 
important stream called Empress Augusta River was as- 
cended by Captain Dallmann in April 1886, forty miles, and 
later by Admiral Von Schleinitz two hundred twenty-four 
miles by steamer and one hundred twelve miles farther by 
launch. During 1887 the Germans have renewed their ex- 
plorations of Empress Augusta River. The party, a scien- 
tific one, under the command of Dr. Schrader reached by 
steamer a point on the river in 141° 48’ east longitude, thus 
proving that the river is navigable over three hundred miles 
—to a point seventy miles beyond the farthest reached by 
the steamer of the previous year. 


(To be concluded.) 
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e BY CLARENCE COOK. 


The art exhibitions of the last season have made up in 
numbers for what they have lacked in vital interest. I do 
not remember a winter when so many picture-skows have 
been offered to the public ; yet very few of them have left a 
permanent impression, nor deserve to be remembered. 

The season began it might be thought auspiciously, with 
the opening of the Metropolitan Museum, where the col- 
lection of pictures bequeathed by the late Catharine Loril- 
lard Wolfe to the Museum as custodian for the city of New 
York, was shown for the first time to the general public. It 
was the first time, indeed, that these pictures had been seen 
by any considerable number of people outside of Miss 
Wolfe’s circle of acquaintance, since there was no “‘ gallery’’ 
in her house, and the pictures were hung wherever room and 
light could be found for them. According to the terms of 
Miss Wolfe's will the gift was made upon the express con- 
dition that the trustees of the Museum should provide a 
suitable, well-lighted, fire-proof apartment, gallery, or 
separate space where the paintings and water-color draw- 
ings might be properly arranged and displayed ; and it was 
feared that this condition might delay the opening of the 
exhibition to the public until the addition to the Museum- 
building now making shall be completed which will not be 
until next autumn. However, as it proved, all difficulties 
were smoothed away, and the pictures were hung in the 
larger of the two eastern galleries, and shown at the fall 


opening of the Museum, November 5. 

When the addition to the Museum-building shall have 
been completed, the Wolfe collection will be placed in a 
room where it can be seen to advantage ; at present, it is too 
crowded, and as the center of the narrow room is taken up 
with the screens on which the water-colors are hung, it is 
impossible to get at a sufficient distance from the larger 


pictures to see them well. The collection consists of one 
hundred twenty paintings and twenty-two water-color 
drawings, and represents for the most part what may be 
called the conventional schools of the day, the artists who 
were at the height of the fashion a short time since. 

It is not to be denied that artists and connoisseurs were 
not the only ones who were disappointed when they came 
to study these pictures about which so many trumpets had 
been blown beforehand. The public at large has seen so 
many fine pictures; so many of these are owned here, and 
they have been so genererously exhibited that we have been 
educated to a point where we are not so easily satisfied as 
we were ten years ago. It was a disappointment, there- 
fore, to find that with the exception of perhaps a dozen 
pictures out of the one hundred twenty, the examples 
were certainly inferior to others formerly seen here. The 
exhibition lacked the charm of surprise. It must be said 
that we learned nothing new of the powers or resources of a 
single one of the painters of our time whose pictures were 
here shown, while in the case of too many positive injustice 
was done to even their moderate merit. 

Several of the pictures were familiar to the public from 
photographs and engravings : the ‘‘ Holy Family’’ of Knaus, 
the “‘Christian Martyrs’’ of Gabriel Max, Munkacsy’s 
‘“*Pawnshop,”’ Cot’s ‘“‘Storm,” and others. The best pic- 
tures are the smallest. Meissonier has two; one of these, 
‘The Brothers Van de Velde”’ is a work that represents the 


artist’s best qualities, but is without interest in its subject. 
Gérémes ‘‘Old Mosque at Cairo,’’ though a skillfully painted 
picture has no pictorial quality, nor any interest beyond 
architectural portraiture ; and his head of an ‘‘ Arab Boy” 
is also chiefly interesting as an anthropological study. 

One of the finest pictures here is the Decamps, ‘The 
Night Patrol at Smyrna,’’ formerly owned by Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, and bought at the sale of his pictures in 
1876. There is, I believe, no better example of Decamps 
than this in the country. The Vollon, too, is a noble spec- 
imen of this artist: one of the few great ‘‘ painters”’ of our 
time—a man who can do anything he will with his brush 
and who is almost equally acceptable in whatever field he 
chooses to work. Miss Wolfe’s Vollon represents a French 
Farm-yard (Basse-Cour). This picture is not well hung for 
seeing, but besides that, its somber tone, its large masses of 
roof and foliage, the absence of small details, I think, 
will make it seem out of place wherever it may be hung. 
It is a ‘‘ pictorial’’ picture, to use the slang of the dealers, 
and needs the company of other canvases of its kind to doit 
justice. Itistruethere are other “pictorial ’’ pictures here, 
Diaz, Rousseau, Roybet, Decamps, and the rest, but the ex- 
amples are small and can not make themselves felt in the 
crowd of crude and pretentious work that, sooth to say, 
makes up the mass of the collection. 

At the reopening of the Museum, the portrait-group 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and presented by Mr. 
Junius S. Morgan, was also shown for the first time, as were 
also a number of pictures with which the permanent col- 
lections have been endowed by the generosity of Mr. 
William Schaus and Mr. George I. Seney. 

Next in social importance to the opening of the Museum, 
but of far more interest to the lovers of pictures was the 
Fall Exhibition of American Paintings and Sculpture at 
the American Art-Galleries. This has been really the chief 
attraction of the season in New York although the condi- 
tions are not favorable to what may be called the popular- 
izing of art ; the expense attending the fitting-up and main- 
tenance of these galleries, without dispute the finest of their 
kind in the world, makes it impossible that they should be 
thrown open to the public as freely as would be desirable. 
They are not only the handsomest rooms to be found any- 
where, they are the most comfortable, and nowhere else do 
pictures look so well as they do here; I am speaking of 
course of galleries for the exhibition and sale of works ot 
art. 
Here during the late autumn months and far into the 
winter were shown nearly three hundred pictures with 4 
few pieces of sculpture exclusively the. work of American 
artists with only one important exception, the ‘‘ Diana’s 
Hunting party’ by Hans Makart. It must be owned that the 
neighborhood of this brilliant, dashing piece of coloring was 
unfriendly to the company in which it found itself, and it 
was a pity-it could not have been shown by itself, either 1 
another place or at another time, -This enormous canvas, 
thirty feet long by thirteen feet in height, is without a doubt 
the best exponent of Makart’s art that has been seen in this 
country ; it has all his qualities and all their defects in supef 
abundance. There can be no doubt that this picture alone 
proclaims him a master of the brush, and even the defects of 
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the drawing, too numerous to be passed over in silence, are 
geen to be the result of carelessness and not of ignorance ; 
they spring from the impetuosity with which he worked. 
The canvas is a purely decorative one, like many of the 
greatest works by the greatest artists, but there is this dif- 
ference, that in the decorative works of such men as 
Titian, Veronese, Tintoretto, Raphael, Correggio, Michael 
Angelo, there were purpose, suitableness, contemporaneous- 
ness even—a harmony between the choice of subject and the 
spirit of the time, which gave a foundation of reality and 
significance which is entirely wanting in the decorative 
works of Makart. He painted because he must, but with 
no care for his subject and no reason for choosing it beyond 
the fact that it gave him a chance to revel in the splendors 
ofthe naked human body, or in the colors and patterns of 
tapestries and brocades with flowers, shells, peacocks, and 
allthe sumptuosities of nature and art. He too has been much 
criticized for filling his canvases with portraits and faces of 
Viennese women, many of the highest rank and social con- 
dition, if we may believe the report, having thought them- 
selves honored. by serving him as models; but Titian, 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Raphael, did the same in their day, 
and we find no fault with them. The older men were more 
fortunate in this that they knew better than Makart how to 
subordinate art to nature, besides that, they were helped by 
the fact that the dress of the women of their time does‘not ap- 
pear to have spoiled their waists and their feet as does the 
dress of our day, 

It is worth noting however, that notwithstanding the 
subject and its bold, free treatment, the impression made 

.on everybody was of an out-of-door freshness and purity ; it 
was in its feeling a thoroughly healthy picture and would 
have been secure from all criticism on this score had the 
artist been able to rid himself of his subjection tohis models. 
The ideal element was wanting, and this must be fatal to 
the claims of any work of art. 

The rest of the exhibition was made up of the works of 
American artists, nearly all of them of the generation that 
is now mounting Fortune’s wheel, and with few exceptions 
hailing from foreign schools of work and study. The dis- 
play was interesting as showing at least the direction 
our home art is to take in the next decade, and that the 
most we can look for is reflection as it were in hundreds of 
small mirrors of the work that is doing in Europe where a 
few men set the fashion in painting, as Worth does in 
dresses, and everybody who would be in the swim, takes 
his cue from those who have the world’s good word. 

The standard of judgment in looking at such a collection 
as this becomes not one of originality or independence, but 
who in this military drill does the ‘‘ goose-step’’ best, and 
promises to reflect most credit on histraining. It is certain 
that our young men have a great deal of talent, and are bold 
and venturesome to a fault, perhaps, but there was not, so 
far as I could discover, and I yearned to discover it, a sign 
of original impulse in the whole collection filling as it did 
these four or five large galleries. This did not prevent the ex- 
hibition from being a pleasant one to visit, since there was 
a great deal of good painting, with many attractive sub- 
tects. 

The best picture there, to my mind, was Mr. William F. 
Howe’s ‘‘ Return of the Herd,’’ by all odds the most master- 
ly cattle piece that has been seen in@his country in my rec- 
ollection. Cattle and landscape were equally well painted. 
Mr. Eugene Vail’s two large pictures ‘‘ Widowed"’ and 
“Sur la Tamise’’ had more than promisein them, although 
the ‘‘ Widowed” was far inferior in sentiment and in pic- 
torial quality to the other picture. The colony of American 
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artists sojourning at St. Ives in Cornwall, England, was 
represented by Miss Rosalie Gill, Mr. Russell Butler, and 
Miss Armstrong, but none of their works came up to expecta- 
tion. Mr, William M. Chase’s recent landscapes gave great 
pleasure ; with his accustomed independence he has found 
a fertile field close at home in the Brooklyn Prospect Park 
and in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and has done the good work 
of showing our younger artists that they need not go so far as 
they have been going for the picturesque. Mr. Twachtman 
who has not exhibited for some time past, appeared again 
with work that unfortunately showed little progress, and 
Mr. Alexander Harrison hardly redeemed his curiously awk- 
ward and unreal picture, the Cornfield (Ze Mais), by his 
‘‘Open Sea,’’ but we may be sure that both Mr. Twacht- 
man and Mr. Harrison are only passing through the bad 
quarter of an hour that comes to everybody now and again. 

While I am writing, the twenty-first annual exhibition of 
the American Water-Color Society is in progress ; the Penn- 
sylvania Academy Exhibition opens immediately and the 
exhibitors in the ‘‘American Artists’’ and the National 
Academy of Design are already preparing for the fray, but 
these last three will come too late for review in this paper, 
and must be left for another time. The Water-Color Ex. 
hibition is attracting more interest than might be looked 
for, considering that the artists who usually give luster to 
its walls are this year absent, and there are few pictures 
that may be called striking. Against this is to be set the 
fact that the exhibition is a very even one, and that there 
area great many pictures which are at once pretty, small, 
and cheap. This last item is one of no small importance, 
and shows, I think, a healthy reaction in the studio mind, 
for there can be no reason in the prices that artists of second, 
third, and even fourth rate have been charging for drawings 
of late. They should remember that as a rule, artists who 
get large prices for their drawings have worked hard for 
their market, and they might also remember that possession 
breeds desire, and if people are encouraged to buy once, they 
are pretty sure to want to buy again. 

Interest in the exhibition was quickened by the compe- 
tition for the two prizes of three hundred dollars each, offered 
by Mrs. Frank Leslie and Mr. W. T. Evans for the best Fig- 
ure or Still-life subject, and for the best Landscape or 
Marine. Within a few days the prize offered by Mrs. Leslie 
has been awarded to Mr. Alden Weir for his ‘‘ Preparing for 
Christmas,’’ while Mr. Evans’ prize was given to Mr, 
Horatio Walker for his ‘‘Evening.’’ Both awards seem to 
have given satisfaction, and certainly were well deserved. 
The award to Mr. Weir was easy, for besides that the figure- 
subjects were few, they were really the least interesting 
things in the exhibition. The talent of our men does not 
run to figure subjects ; landscape and flowers carry them all 
away. 

Besides these society-exhibitions we have had in New York 
this season more exhibitions of single pictures than I ever 
knew. The procession was led off by Mr, Sedelmeyer, the 
indefatigable ‘‘manager’’ of Munkacsy, who after his 
astonishing success in selling the artist’s ‘‘ Christ before 
Pilate’’ last year, has now brought out his ‘‘ Christ on Cal- 
vary ’’ and followed it by the ‘‘ Death of Mozart.’’ Of Mun- 
kacsy’s ability as a mere painter, there can be no question, 
if by painting we mean piling on paint without a thought . 
beyond the production of a certain arrangement of color. A 
man of fewer ideas, of less intelligence in dealing with his 
material, with less sensibility to beauty, whether in color, 
in form, or in line, I should not know where to look for. A 
part of his vogue, such as it is, is trumped up by his mana- 
ger’s skill and persistency in advertising ; part of it comes 
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from the appeal the pictures make to the love of sensation 
and display, and an important part is to be credited to the 
nature of his subjects which appeal to the religious feeling 
of Americans, but in so coarse a spirit as to make it a matter 
of deep regretto many. It is agreed that the new picture is 
far inferior to the ‘‘ Christ before Pilate’’ as a composition ; 
indeed there is no composition in it, a string of people file 
across the stage—Munkacsy’s pictures are so theatrical that 
I find myself naturally speaking of a stage !—each person- 
age individualized and made of importance, so that not only 
is the interest of the spectators frittered away, but we lose 
all sense of a crowd, and even forget the moral center of the 
subject. 

Mr. Sedelmeyer’s success with Munkacsy has brought over 
other managers, one with Otto Wolf’s ‘‘Christ and the 
Woman taken in Adultery,’’ a very commonplace picture of 
the Piloty school, and another with Piloty’s ‘‘Wise and 
Foolish Virgins,’’ one of the worst pictures the artist ever 
painted, and which it was a wrong to a painter who un- 
doubtedly had his meritorious moments to bring out of its 
oblivion. It is something to say, that, wanting Mr. Sedel- 
meyer’s machinery, neither of these pictures had any suc- 
cess, and as the Munkacsy has fallen far short of the pros- 
perity that waited on the ‘‘Christ before Pilate,’’ we may 
hope that the religious advertising game has received a 
check. 

Hard times and the prohibitive duty placed by Congress 
on foreign pictures have combined to keep the art-dealers’ 
galleries poorly supplied this year, and none of them have 
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contained much that was interesting. For some reason too 
the auction-sales of pictures, books, and bric-d-brac have 
been most unfortunate, things either selling for nothing, or 
bought in by their owners to save themselves from wreck, 
Just as I write there is a rush into the picture-auction field, 
and among others who are to try their luck is no other than 
Mr. Albert Spencer, from whom I supposed that only death or 
calamity could part his pictures, chosen by himself, selected 
with most intelligent discrimination, and apparently loved 
as the appleof his eye. With few exceptions his sixty-eight 
pictures belong to the school that painters love, and there 
is no one of the number that the artist could be unwilling 
to be knownby. Hehadsixteen Diaz, seven Rousseaus, six 
Millets, five Fromentins, four Duprés, andthe rich connois- 
seurs who desire good specimens of these masters must now 
be eager for the shaking of the tree, which will send some 
of these treasures into their laps. 

Elsewhere, the art-world has been sporadically active; 
the Philadelphia academy had an important Loan Exhi- 
bition of Historical Portraits, and the Boston Museum ot 
Fine Arts, a display of Rembrandt etchings which has only 
been equaled in extent and the condition of the examples by 
one or two similar exhibitions in Europe. 

On the whole, the outlook for growth, in material for 
study, and in the love of study is promising; and those of us 
who find in art a shelter and a consolation for much that is 
hard and ungracious in our life are encouraged to believe 
that the means for enjoying it are yearly becoming more and 
more accessible. 
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I don’t attach much importance to victory. Nothing is 
so stupid as to conquer ; true glory lies in convincing. 

The most prominent man in Greece for fifty years was 
that grammarian Philetus who was so small and so thin 
that he was obliged to load his shoes with lead in order not 
to be blown away by the wind. 

To stand between two religions, from one of which you 
have as yet not emerged, and another into which you have 
not yet entered, is intolerable; and twilight is pleasing 
only to bat-like souls. 

Life, misfortune, isolation, abandonment, poverty, are the 
fields of battle which have their heroes; obscure heroes who 
are sometimes grander than the heroes who win renown. 

The peculiar property of truth is never to commit ex- 
cesses. 

What a force is kindly and serious examination! Let us 
not apply a flame where only a light is required. 

A convent in France, in the broad daylight of the nine- 
teenth century, is a college of owls facing the light. 

We salute the man who kneels. 

A smile is the same as sunshine; it banishes winter 
from the human countenance. 

With nihilism no discussion is possible; for the nihilist 
logic doubts the existence of its interlocutor, and is not 
quite sure that it exists itself. 

There is no more sovereign eloquence than the true in in- 
dignation. 

Are not revolutions transfigurations ? 

It isan old law of envy and hatred . . . geniuses attract 
insult ; great men are always more or less barked at. 


Citizens, the nineteenth century is great, but the twentieth 
century will be happy. 


Come, when there are no more kings, there will be no. 


more war. 
Youth is the smile of the future in the presence of an un- 
known quantity—which is itself. 


The sage lives content with little. Look at me, my son. 
I do not love pomp. I am never seen in clothes decked with 
gold, lace, and stones ; I leave that false splendor to badly 
organized souls. 


Babylon violated lessens Alexander, Rome enchained 
lessens Czesar, Jerusalem murdered lessens Titus, tyranny 
follows the tyrant. It is a misfortune for a man to leave 
behind him the night which bears his form. 

To make reparation is a function in which the whole soul 
is absorbed. 

The leprosy of monasticism has gnawed nearly to a skele- 
ton two wonderful nations, Italy and Spain; the one the 
light, the other the splendor of Europe for centuries ; and 
at the present day, these two illustrious peoples are just be- 
ginning to convalesce, thanks to the healthy and vigorous 
hygiene of 1789 alone. 

Gluttony chastises the glutton. Gula punit Gulax. In- 
digestion is charged by the good God with preaching mor- 
ality to stomachs, and remember this: each one of our 
passions, even love, @as a stomach which must not be 
filled too full. 

To be blind and to be loved is, in fact, one of the most 
strangely exquisite forms of happiness upon this earth, 
where nothing is complete. 

Social education, when well done, can always draw from 
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asoul, of whatever sort it may be, the utility which it con- 
tains. 

Certain persons are malicious solely through a necessity 
for talking. 

The air taken from above a dung heap, as has been scien- 
tifically proved, is purer than the air taken from above 
‘Paris. 

France is the same quality of race as Greece and Italy. 
She is Athenian in the matter of beauty, and Roman in her 
greatness. 

Death sometimes redeems his atrocity by a certain terri- 
ble dignity—on the funeral pile, in shipwreck, one can be 
great. 

Paris has a child, and the forest has a bird; the bird is 
called the sparrow ; the child is called the gamin. . . . The 
gamin—the street Arab of Paris—is the dwarf of the giant. 

Theatres are a sort of ship turned upside down with the 
keel in the air. 

The glance has been so much abused in love romances 
that it has finally fallen into disrepute. One hardly dares 
to say nowadays that two beings fell in love because they 
looked at each other. That is the way people do fallin love, 
nevertheless, and the only way. 

Labor is the law ; he who rejects it will find exzaz his tor- 
ment. 

What precipices are idleness and pleasure! Do you know 
that todo nothing is a melancholy resolution ; to live in 
idleness on the property of society ; to be useless, that is to 
say, pernicious! This leads straight to the depth of wretch- 
. edness. Woe to the man who desires to be parasite! He 
will become vermin. 

Man is not acircle with a single center ; he is an ellipse 
with a double focus. Facts form one ofthese, and ideas the 
other. 
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To read aloud is to assure one’s self of what one is read- 
ing. There are people who read very loud, and who have 
the appearance of giving themselves their word of honor as 
to what they are perusing. 

To what party did he belong? To the party of humanity. 

Nothing is small, in fact; any one who is subject to the 
profound and penetrating influence of nature knows this. 

All birds that fly have round their leg the thread of the 
infinite. 

The soul of a young girl, should not be left in the dark ;. 
later on, images that are too abrupt, and too lively are 
formed there, as ina dark chamber. She should be gently 
and discreetly enlightened, rather with the reflection 
of realities than with their harsh and direct light. A use- 
ful and graciously austere half light which dissipates 
puerile fears and obviates falls. There is nothing but the 
maternal instinct, that admirable intuition composed of the 
memories of the virgin and the experience of the woman, 
which knows how this half light is to be created and of 
what it should consist. 

The soul aids the body, and at certain moments raises it. 
It is the only bird which bears up its own cage. 

Poverty in youth, when it succeeds, has this magnificent 
property about it, that it turns the whole will toward effort, 
and the whole soul toward aspiration. 

There has not beena despot, nor a traitor for nearly a cen- 
tury back, who has not signed, approved, counter-signed, 
and copied, ze variatur, the partition of Poland. 

That which we lack attracts us, no one loves the light like 
the blind man. The dwarf adores the drum-major. The 
toad always has his eyes fixed on heaven. Why? In order 
to watch the bird in its flight. 

If one is not on one’s guard, lowered fortunes may lead 


_ to baseness of soul. 
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THE MIGHTY YANG-TZE-KIANG. 
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Lay down your right hand supine, fingers pointing west 


and they will represent the rivers of China. The thumb is 
the crooked Pei-Ho, the first finger the Hoang- Ho, ‘‘ the sor- 
tow of China”’; the great middle finger the mighty Yang-tze, 
“the sun of great water,’’ a much more ¢cientifically exact 
name than the Mississippi, ‘‘ father of waters.’”’ The ring 
finger is the Minn, with far more beauty of scenery than 
the Hudson, and the little finger, the Chu, or Pearl, that 
flows by Canton. 

The Yang-tze is an immense river 3,000 miles long, twen- 
ty to thirty miles wide in the lower section, taking ocean 
steamers beyond Hang- Kow 1,300 miles from its mouth. It 
receives a great number of affluents on both sides, Kiu- 
Kiang, naming the place of nine rivers, and carries such a 
volume of water that if the Mississippi should be diverted 
into it some night, it would be scarcely noticeable the next 
morning. It flows through one of the most populous re- 
gions of the earth. 

Having come into it about fifty miles from the sea, yon 
turn into the Woo-Sung River and go up 12 miles to Shang- 
hai. Wherever you are, two things strike you forcibly: the 
very superior character of the river steamers, made on the 
Hudson River steamer model, capable of carrying 2,000 
passengers, and outrivaling those of any country except 


America (three companies own lines of these magnificent 
steamers and one can go up and down the river every day 
or oftener); and the uncountable number of river craft of all 
descriptions. The only means of conyeyance among these 
hundreds of millions of people is by this many chanelled 
water-way. The model of the junks strikes one as clumsy. 
But they are capital sea boats. The sailors have no hesita- 
tion in lashing a few hundred logs on the outside and then 
daring their typhoon-swept seas. The sailing rig has many 
marked excellencies that our civilized rig does not possess. 
They can sail nearer to the wind than we. The sails lie 
perfectly flat to the wind and there is no place where, as 
Shakspere says, ‘‘ The wind sits in the shoulder of the sail.’’ 
These boats can safely wear round in any gale, while if any 
of our schooners do it, the sticks would be taken out of the 
ship, or the ropes snapped like threads. They can reef the 
sail to any extent, by the touch of a single rope or shake 
out reefs as easily. The sail furls itself as it comes down, 
and any part of it hoisted to the wind is immediately ef- 
fective. 

These steamers, junks, house-boats, and sampans (three 
boards) are of many shapes. One shows a truly celestial 
ingenuity in evading the law, which says that the amount 
of tonnage duties shall be determined by measuring the 
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length of the deck and the width two feet before the mast. 
Many junks are therefore constructed with a deck like the 
transverse section of a violin. The width two feet before 
the mast is very little. There are literally hundreds of these 
vessels in sight at once, and tens of thousands in the whole 
reach of navigation. Hundreds of junks are engaged in 
transporting salt, of which the government has a monopoly, 
to all that part of the world accessible from the Yang-tze 
and its tributaries. 

Every water craft has a pair of carved or painted eyes 
near the water on the bow so that it may see. For how can 
the boat see where to go without eyes? say they. Andifa 
dead body, or disagreeable object appears, some one claps a 
hat over the eye lest the dear craft be troubled. 

As there are numerous channels, islands, and lakes, there 
is a fine opportunity for men with an instinct for dakoity, 
to pounce on a ship, rob it, and flit. To meet this peril, 
there are hundreds of gun-boats, and the junks mostly go 
in fleets, and anchor at night under the protection of these 
little men-of-war. Woe to the parties caught in such piracy. 
The Chinese are exceedingly cruel in their dealing with 
supposed criminals. The court-rooms are usually supplied 
with the instruments of most exquisite torture to help the 
witnesses and accused to tell the truth. And when a suspect 
becomes a convict, capital punishment may be immediately 
expected. We looked out on the pleasant summer residence 
on the south side of the river where the admiral of this 
river police fleet dwelt in pleasure when recuperating from 
his severe duties. These duties are those of detective, 
judge, and executioner combined in one. It is said that his 
ambition is to cut off ten thousand heads before he dies, 
As he has already gone beyond 9,900 it seems likely that he 
will attain to his large ambition. We occasionally come to 


places where these heads, from one to a dozen, are exposed 


to the view of passers-by asa terror to those that do evil. 

Bishop Wiley was once asked by a party of enthusiastic 
travelers if he had ever seen any such magnificent scenery 
as they were then passing among the palisades of the 
Columbia River. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ far more magnificent.’’ 
‘Where?’ they asked. ‘‘On the Yang-tze-Kiang.”’ 

This scenery begins above Ichang, 1,300 miles from the 
sea. There the river breaks through between ranges of 
mountains and has a long run of rapids. Boats are now 
hauled up these rapids by trackers on the shores. These 
are so precipitous the men are often a fourth of a mile away, 
up great heights, and out of sight around the shoulders of 
the mountain. Somgtimes a rope breaks and the luckless 
craft is hurled down the swift waters to its exceeding peril, 
and sometimes destruction. No sublimer gorges and cafions 
are anywhere known except onthe Colorado River. It often 
takes six weeks to go from Ichang to Choong-King only four 
hundred miles. Despite the seeming monotony of such a 
journey, every hour is full of new and absorbing interest. 
The scenery, the rush of waters, the shouts of the men, 
their skill in overcoming difficulties, your indignation that 
these difficulties are not made less, that a tow-path is not 
cut under that lofty precipice the men are now obliged to 
surmount, and added to all the spice of danger that flavors 
every moment’s experience, make the trip full of exceeding 
interest. 

A just idea of the Yang-tze can not be had without a 
knowledge of its cities. We first come to Shanghai, as 
great a medley as can be found on the earth. Here is a 
French quarter, with names from Paris blazoned on the 
street corners, an English quarter with London names, an 
American quarter with streets named after New York and 
an Astor House, and a Chinese four quarters, with streets 
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with no names at all. It is said there are a million of 
Chinamen here. Their city is intersected with narrow 
streets, say seven feet wide, is dirty to an extent unimagin. 
able to one who has never seen a Chinese city. There are 
some alleviations in the fact that they do not concentrate 
all their filth in one place like a sewer, and lead a pipe from 
the festering mass into every kitchen and bed-chamber of 
the wealthy classes. They carry it away on men’s should- 
er’s to enrich the fields. They keep it spread out to the 
healing influence of the sun, and subject to the carrying 
power of that universal scavenger—the wind. Just as one goes 
to Nikko, Japan, to get a new meaning of the word ‘‘kek- 
ko,”’ beautiful, just as one goes to the top of Popocatapetl, 
or into an ocean tempest to get a new meaning of the word 
magnificent, so one goes into a Chinese city to get new 
meanings of filth, squalor, decrepitude and decay of human 
tenements, fleshly and housely. 

The city is surrounded by a wall of dried bricks. Just 
over the wall is the clean, grand, wicked, foreign city. Its 
streets and warehouses would do credit to London or New 
York. It has fine, broad macadamized streets, handsome 
turnouts, charming public gardens, a guaz, crowded with 
ships over which fly the flags of all nations. The Chinese 
are constantly in the midst of this beauty and grandeur, 
but not one in a thousand has any glimmer of expectation 
or desire to enjoy it. Between the two states is a great gulf, 
or wall, fixed. And its impassibility consists mostly in a 
lack of will on the part of those in Hades to come into 
Heaven. Even Dives only asked to be made a little more 
comfortable in hell, not to get out. What is a second or 
tenth probation worth if the first be not valued ? 

The sights of Shanghai, native and foreign, fix them- 
selves in memory. Just outside the native city is an arse- 
nal, where they canturn you out a Remington rifle, a steel 
Woolwich cannon, or an iron ship-of-war done in admirable 
shape by native workmen. The place has a capacity for 
4.500 men, and only two foreigners areemployed. Nearly 
half a dozen such arsenals are scattered about the em- 
pire. 

Coming back from the arsenal to the city, I turned aside 
to see a so-called baby tower. It was an octagonal brick 
structure about 16 feet in diameter and 1o feet high, with 
two openings 15 inches square about eight teet from the 
ground. Pulling myself up by the window-ledge, I found 
my face within eight inches of the dead babies that filled 
the entire structure. Pitiable little creatures that never 
wakened love enough by their coming to demand any sem- 
blance of a funeral. I have seen mothers who said that 
their husbands strangled their children as they would sur- 
plus kittens. 

Having seen and smelt opium wrecks of humanity, hope- 
lessly drifting about the streets, I was anxious to see the 
shore on which these fair argosies of humanity were turned 
into unsightly hulks. It was easy to find an opium den 
anywhere, but I wished to see a palace. Sin affects grand- 
eur, and Moloch has bands of music to change the shrieks 
of its victims to melody. The palace I visited had beds for 
a thousand smokers. During the waning afternoons they 
lounge in by dozens; in the early evening, by hundreds. 
Everything that elegant upholstery, fine carying, and brill- 
iant light could do to make it attractive, was there. But 
the only real attraction was the deadly drug. Here onecat 
take his first dream of ecstasy for ten cents, but he seldom 
can redeem his manhood, even at the cost of his life. 

I asked a stalwart young coolie how long he had smoked. 
‘Nearly two years,”” he answered. ‘‘Do you think it is 
good for you?” saidI. ‘‘I know it will be the death of 
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me,” he replied. ‘‘ Why don’t you stop now?’’ “‘ Because 
[can not. To stop asingle day will make me sick.”’ 

In the foreign city one may enjoy half a dozen styles of 
locomotion. By carriage, horse-back, jinrikisha, wheel- 
barrow, boat, on foot, etc., at a descending ratio of expense 
in the order mentioned. The first two are mostly eschewed; 
the next, the most common. Your jinrikisha man pulls 

six miles in an*hour for ten cents. The wheel-barrow 
man will carry two or more persons much slower at half 
ce. 
M changhai is a kind of headquarters for several great mis- 
sionary enterprises, notably, the American Bible Society ; 
the Presbyterian, Scotch and American ; the M. E. Church, 
South ; the Protestant Episcopal ; the Church of England ; 
andothers. There is a working missionary force of about 
forty. The publishing houses here are providing the means 
of sowing the land ‘‘thick as autumnal leaves. . . . in Val- 
lombrosa,’’ with the leaves of the tree of life. From these 
headquarters, they are able to reach far into the country in 
every direction. 

Going up the river, one finds that the steamers are offi- 
cered by American or English, and crewed by Chinese. When 
the American line of steamers was first put on, it is said 
that they made so much money that if it were put on board 
in silver, every one of the fleet would be sunk. Of course, 
people, Chinese included, called out ‘‘divide,’’ and put on 
other ships. One of the results has been that the fare to 
Han-Kow has been reduced from $400 to $40. You still find 


eastern American captains full of skill, good-nature, and 
hunger for baked beans and pie, making the strange river 
seem like home. 

One approaches Nanking, the south capital, with eager- 
ness. The figure of its porcelain tower has been blazoned 


on the front of all his knowledge of the celestial empire 
since his wandering eyes first searched far in advance of his 
studies in the primary geography. This city, not being an 
open port, is not supplied with wharves consisting of an- 
chored hulks of what were once the pride of the seas and 
victors in the storms of the world’s oceans. But the ship 
slowly steams against the current while the passengers are 
tumbled into boats along-side. A quarter of a mile away 
isthe great wall about the city. China has 1,700 of these 
walled cities enclosed with 6,000 miles of wall, enough to 
teach across the American continent twice, to say nothing 
ofthe great wall on its northern boundary, 2,000 miles 
long, and compared to which, the building of a railway 
through a mountainous country, is child’s play. 

Once inside the walls of Nanking, one notices how they 
tun over hills and mountains where there are not and never 
were any inhabitants. You traverse mile after mile of ab- 
solute desolation. Some attempt is made at farming, but 
the ground is so covered with walls and broken bricks as to. 
make it very difficult. Sometimes a space a few rods square 
has been cleared, as they think, but the crop is sown among 
little broken pieces of tile that completely cover the ground 
fom sight. In the midst of this, wind paved roads with 
the usual straight mark in the middle made by the wheel of 
the wheel-barrow, carrying the abundant traffic, always in 
thesame rut. Away from any road or house or sign of a 
temple, we found lying on its side, half-sunk in the earth, 
one of the enormous bells of China. It was far from being 
the largest, measuring only 13% feet in length, and the 
netal being only 7 inches in thickness. 

Whence this wide-spread desolation? Here swept that 
fierce Taiping (universal peace) rebellion. Nanking gavea 
gat many of the ten millions of lives it cost. They used 
“nage towns and cities, cut off the heads of the inhabit- 
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ants, and cast the bodies into the river to terrify the people 
below. Considering the Chinese desire for sepulture and 
for reverence to be paid at their tombs, no greater means of 
terrorization could have been invented. The rebels in their 
iconoclastic work destroyed the porcelain tower of Nanking. 
These pagodas are built as works of merit, mostly by in- 
dividuals. They consist of an odd number of stories from 
three to thirteen. This one was faced with bricks made of 
porcelain instead of common clay, and glazed on the out- 
side. The dric-d-brac from this tower are now objects of 
great interest. 

The best things one can see in Nanking are the Philander 
Smith home and hospital. The first is a home for Chinese 
girls where they can be trained in Christian ways: The 
other is a hospital costing over $10,000 in gold. The man 
who provided the means for the erection of these was well- 
named ‘‘a lover of men.’’ During the first fifteen months, 
11,353 out-patients were treated and 230 in-patients. Dr. 
Beebe went away with me for a little while one day and on 
returning we found patients lying outside the gates, await- 
ing his return. A native artist has made a drawing of the 
hospital, and in front the sick are represented as coming or 
being brought in a half a score of different ways. 

The Chinese have come to have the greatest confidence in 
our American doctors. Their common diseases readily yield 
to remedies. A proverb of their own says, that of any ten 
men eleven of them have the itch, That is easily medica- 
ble. Many come to be cured of the opium habit, but they 
are often so broken down in intellect and will that they can 
When it is necessary 
to use the knife the results are highly encouraging. They 
look upon a man as little less than a god, whocan make the 
blind to see and remove calculi from the body, He is.much 
more than any god they know, 

The practice of binding the feet of the women is far more 
common than I had supposed. One may go for miles in 
and about Nanking and scarcely find a woman with natural 
feet. The gjrls are first allowed to acquire ability to walk. 
Then the four smaller toes are crushed under, and the great 
toe lashed back till the metatarsal bones are broken or ab- 
sorbed, and the arch thrown up; the ankle is not allowed to 
develop, and of course the calf of the leg disappears. The 
pitiable cries of the little victims are heart-rending. The 
whole family is put to torture day and night. The time 
when feet are first bound, they all dread worse than a fu- 
neral. The feet can not be unbound at any time afterward, 
without asserting their right to be as nature designed. 
Hence they are kept in inflexible coffins day and night. 
They are very seldom washed and are almost always dis- 
eased. -When the women become Christians they generally 
unbind their feet. I saw a woman of sixty who let her 
feet go free because she said she could not bear to think of 
toddling up the golden street toward the Throne and her 
Savior, with feet so different from what He gave her. The 
walk of these ladies is painful to execute or observe. They 
could walk as well on stilts. They go toddling along try- 
ing to keep their balance by tossing their arms and catch- 
ing at persons and walls. A fair illustration may be made 
by trying to walk on the heels. The Chinese women endure 
all this pain and disability because thereby they are fashion- 
able and marriageable. They insist it is less harmful 
than binding the more vital part, the waist. I attended a 
wedding in high life in Shanghai, The bride was brought 
to the house, not having seen her husband nor been seen by 
him. At length he went up and looked at the veiled and 
hooded bundle. He could not see her face nor form, but 
seeing that her feet were fe/it, his face glowed like a sun- 
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rise and he went away happy. An important question in 
science arises, Does the law of ‘‘ harmonizing with envi- 
ronment’’ find proof or refutation from this practice? There 
is certainly environment, close and inflexible. It has con- 
tinued for thousands of years. If nature ever condescends 
to submit to circumstances or even circumlashes, it ought to 
appear here. Universal testimony of travelers, doctors, 
and observers agrees that nature persists in defying envi- 
ronment. Perhaps scientists will tell us she illustrates 
the other law, the survival of the fittest—z. ¢. the foot. 


Alas that my limit of space is reached, but the limits of 
the mighty Yang-tze and of the subject are not reached. 
How gladly would I introduce you to the missions at Ching. 
Kiang, Wu-Hu, and Kiu-Kiang as well. At the last-named 
place is a thing perfectly unique, There stands a building 
that in that country might be called magnificent, It was 
constructed by American German Methodists for the educa- 
tion of Chinese boys. One feels like lrfting up the pean, 
‘“‘Ephraim shall not vex Judah’’ any more, but every na- 
tion shall help every other nation. 





MADAME BOUCICAUT AND THE 


BON MARCHE. 


BY CAROLINE M. BAKER. 


When this century was in its first quarter, Marguerite 
Guérin, a peasant girl, lived in Verjux—a small village in 
the department of the Sadne-et-Loire in eastern France. 
Her parents were very poor. They led the simple life of the 
French peasantry, working hard, earning little, and concern- 
ing themselves not at all about matters outside of their 
own and their neighbors’ lives. 

Marguerite was not sent to school. She had to help her 
mother with the work, and to pull weeds in the turnip-patch 
behind the house; and she hardly guessed that the 
world was not embraced in the hamlet beyond which she 
had never traveled. 

As she grew up, it was necessary to do something to earn 
her living, and the only opportunity open to her was to be- 
come a washerwoman. The washing of Verjux was done 
on the banks of the Sadne. There Marguerite Guérin stood, 
on her floating platform, and dipped her pile of linen clothes 
in the river. Then she spread them on the platform, and 
rubbed them with a scrubbing-brush. When they were 
scrubbed, and rinsed quite clean, she carried th¢m—herself 
scarcely less wet than they—to the fields, and spread them 
ou the grass to dry in the sun. 

At this time, there was a young traveling merchant, or 
pediar, who drove a cart from village to village, selling 
linen at the fairs or /é/es. Every French place has its an- 
nual /é/e, or outdoor festival, made by people who travel 
from town to town in a sort of car, and set up their tents, 
booths, and merry-go-rounds along the village streets, or on 
some public square, or common. Among the showmen and 
venders of trinkets are some pedlars with more useful 
wares, 

Aristide Boucicaut was one of these. In time he arrived 
with his stock of linen at the /é/e of Verjux. He became 
acquainted with the Guérins, and, after a little, proposed 
to them for their daughter Marguerite. The parents were 
well-pleased ; for young Boucicaut bore a good character, 
and besides was the owner of a horse and cart which helped 
him to an honest living. So they were married, and Mar- 
guerite rose a step in the world. She now traveled in her 
husband’s cart. Although they only met their expenses with 
the sales they made from day to day, they were content. 

The French know how to economize in a thousand small 
ways that Americans as yet are ignorant of. And by dint 
of contriving and saving a few sous at one time, and a few 
more at another, they at length accumulated a sum which 
served in those days to take them with their little boy to 
Paris. 

Paris was not so large forty-five yeats ago as it is now. 
But living was expensive ; and the Boucicauts could only 


afford one room in a very humble locality. Monsieur Bou- 
cicaut however was so fortunate as to get a position as clerk 
in the Petit St. Thomas, the shop patronized by the nobility 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

The first thing which he did with his wages was to en- 
gage some one to give himself and wife evening lessons in 
the common branches of education ; for he realized, more 
and more, that a right use of knowledge is the moving 
power of the world. Living very simply, several years 
passed. 

In 1848 they had saved enough to make a venture of their 


‘own, and they bought a small place on the corner of the 


Rue du Bac and the Rue de Sévres, which they opened asa 
variety shop. They called it the ‘‘Bon Marché,’’ which 
means literally ‘‘cheap market,’’—a place where bargains 
are found. Madame Boucicaut assisted her husband. She 
made change and kept the books. Together they origin- 
ated the happy system of ‘‘ fixed prices.’’ At that time, the 
prices in Paris stores were very elastic, varying according 
to the merchant’s guess as to the size of his customer’s 
purse. The Boucicauts saw that it was not agreeable to 
customers to pay uncertain values. Accordingly they at- 
tached ‘‘ etiquettes,’’ or price-tags, to their articles, which 
served the double purpose of determining the price, and 
saving time in asking it. 

It was a struggle at first to sustain their humble begin- 
ning; but they were so courteous, and took so much pains 
to please, that their patronage increased. Presently they 
added the adjoining store. to their own ; and M. Boucicaut 
gave his clerks permission to invest their money in the 
business, with a return of six per cent interest. Gradually 
the Bon Marché absorbed the adjacent shops, until it had 
crept over the whole great block, and risen to the height of 
five stories. Its trade, too, was not confined to Paris, but 
extended over France entire, then to the other European 
countries, and finally east and west to China, Japan, and 
America. 

When her husband died, ten years ago, Madame Bouci- 
caut became the head of a business worth twenty millions 
of francs, with an income of from sixty thousand to two 
hundred thousand francs per day, She continued the busi- 
ness with eminent success, sustaining relations to finance 
unparalleled.in the history of woman. 

Her store is one of the sights of Paris. Every thing is 
sold there, from a pocket-handkerchief to a Persian rug. 
There is something, too, to suit the purse of every pur- 
chaser; and the clerks are as attentive in doing up for one 4 
box of note paper at thirteen sous, as they are in taking 
one’s order for a seal-skin sacque. 
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One may come to look as well as buy. When tired of 
strolling among the piles of delicate fabrics, and counters 
of pretty ribbons, feathers, flowers, laces, gloves, there is 
alibrary on the second floor, where one will find writing 
materials and the journals of the globe. 

Another pleasant feature is the buffet, or refreshment 
stand, where a free lunch is served. The idea seems to be 
that the cakes and raspberry shrub sustain one longer in 
buying. However one can always return anything which 
one regrets having purchased, and, at the same time, get 
more cake. 

But there is another side to the Bon Marché which is not 
known to most of its customers. If it is so pleasant for 
those who buy, it is not less so to those who sell, There 
aremore than thirty-two hundred employees, and they re- 
semble an immense family. Madame Boucicaut felt gravely 
the responsibility of her position as mother to so many chil- 
dren. After her husband's death, she divided one-half of 
the business in shares among the employees, and estab- 
lished pensions for those who had served in the store more 
than twelve years. She took great care of aged and infirm 
employees, finding light work for them when they were no 
longer able to do their full share. Only last summer, she 
gave five million francs as the foundation of a fund to sup- 
port superannuated clerks. 

Another fine idea was the erection of kitchens and din- 

ing-rooms in the top of the store, where the entire force of 
clerks have their meals without expense. She also built a 
private infirmary for the employees, and engaged a doctor, 
who comes every day to investigate cases of sickness. 
* But remembering her own and M. Boucicaut’s struggles 
for an education, Madame Boucicaut provided food for their 
minds as well as their bodies. She hired teachers of music 
and languages to give evening lessons to all who were 
anxious to learn. Asa result, the Bon Marché has organ- 
ized one of the best brass bands in Paris; while many of 
the clerks are excellent linguists, interpreting six or seven 
languages with facility. This makes the Bon Marché the 
most convenient store in Paris for foreigners. 

There isa gymnasium and fencing room forthe men. And 
the hundred twenty-five young women who serve in the 
ready-made department are lodged in Madame’s own house, 
opposite the store. ach has her separate room, with pol- 
ished walnut floor, dainty white bed, and fresh curtains. 

But Madame’s charities were not confined to the Bon 
Marché. The poor of Paris and the benevolent institutions 
throughout France knew her as a magnificent philan- 
thropist. She looked upon her vast fortune as a sum en- 
trusted to her to use for the good of others. She did not 
forget the scene of her début in the commercial world, as 
the wife of a poor pediar, and, last fall, gave the community 
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of her birthplace six hundred thousand francs to build a 
bridge across the Sadéne at Verjux. This is to give the 
farmers a short route to carry their crops to market. 

For herself, Madame Boucicaut spent next to nothing. 
She lived in the most simple and unassuming manner. Of 
late years, she had terrible attacks of asthma, and spent 
the winter months in her villa at Cannes—the mild climate 
of southern France alleviating her sufferings. It was there, 
that, unexpectedly, she died the 7th of last December. She 
was buried from her parish church of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in Paris. The employees of Bon Marché, and delegations 
from the charitable institutions of France, with friends 
and protégés filled the church to overflowing, and madea 
vast procession to the cemetery of Montparnasse. 

As Madame Boucicaut left none but distant relatives, there 
was some curiosity to know what she would do with her 
sixty million francs. 

Seventeen!million francs are divided as legacies among the 
employees of the Bon Marché, in sums varying from one 
thousand to ten thousand francs, according to their years of 
service. She also leaves them her beautiful chéteau and 
grounds at Fontenay-aux-Roses, with enough money to 
convert into a home for convalescent invalid employees. 
This makes two millions more. Sums of one hundred thou- 
sand to five hundred thousand francs are left to numberless 
benevolent associations. Homes for old women, and schools 
for young girls are endowed. The five orders founded by 
Baron Taylor—the associations of artists, of musicians, of 
dramatists, of inventors, and educational workers—are each 
left a hundred thousand francs. Monsieur Pasteur and the 
archbishop of Paris have legacies of one hundred thousand, 
and three hundred thousand, respectively. 

The religious sects of Paris are remembered, and the poor 


of each of the twenty arrondissements of Paris are to have 


some thousands. Her pictures are given to the collections 
of the Louvre and the Luxembourg ; her linen and silver- 
ware to a house of education for poor girls. 

These are only a few of the long list of legacies. All that 
remains is to build a hospital in the city. 

There is talk of putting up a monument to the memory 
of Madame Boucicaut, in the park opposite the Bon Marché, 
where the band gives its summerconcerts. It would be not 
only a pretty idea, but appropriate. The wise investment 
of accumulated riches is of daily moment to humanity. 
Madame Boucicaut, no less than those who died in battle, 
or distinguished themselves in the realm of ideas, was a 
great character. Others there are who have money, and con- 
duct great enterprises, but few who look after the practical 
matters of their dependents’ lives so kindly, or who make 
so wise a use of their fortune while alive, and dispose of it 
so thoughtfully for the future. 





ARBUTUS. 


BY ANNE HALL. 


Sweet welcome to thee, dainty winsome Flower ! 
Belovéd! bringing joy for April’s tears, 
Upspringing in the track of wintry fears 

That ghostly haunt spring’s timid, ’wakening hour. 
The vanished months have left thee beauty’s power : 
The autumn, crimson blush ; its snowy kiss, 

The dying winter ; and the summer's bliss 

Of fragrance in thy breath,—a precious dower ! 


What blossom so beloved as thou dost hide 

As thou, ’neath rusty leaves that men despise ? 
Thus rest unseen, till covert torn aside 

Thy secret yields. Then gladden with surprise 
And new-born hope, some sad soul’s yearning eyes, 
That under death such living joys abide! - 





THE DECAY OF PUBLIC MORALS. 


BY BISHOP A, 


CLEVELAND COXE, 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


An undisciplined people we are, and the question of the 
moralist must be, Are we becoming more so, or are we slow- 
ly but surely improving? As the result of much observa- 
tion and inquiry, not without reflection and a spirit of hope 
and trust in God for our future, I must decide in the nega- 
tive, and own my fears that the elements which destroy 
great nations are powerfully at work toward our premature 
corruption and decay. History demonstrates that a simple 
and primitive state of society may be long maintained, 
where a few predominant instincts animate the mass of the 
population, and where good laws are maintained by that 
force of conscience with which God has ennobled many 
heathen minds, and enabled them to create splendid repub- 
lics and empires. Not so where social life exists upon arti- 
ficial bases, amid complex conditions, and with few com- 
mon ideas as to the standards of right and truth, the su- 
premacy of duty over selfish interests or sordid appetites, 
and the obligation of individuals to subordinate personal 
inclinations to the common weal. Such and so complex is 
American life and society ; such are the environments of 
its civil polity. 

We had thought that the Holy Scriptures supplied the 
common foundations of public and personal morality, and 
that the predominance of a free (7. ¢. a Protestant) Chris- 
tianity insured the perpetuity of our institutions. But, as 
Chancellor Kent suggested, what is the influence of a dis- 
credited Bible, even in the requirement of oaths and the ad- 
ministration of justice in courts of law? And when the 
Bible is turned out of our public schools, and an alien re- 
ligion* is allowed to control local politics and even aspires 
to overawe our national legislation, where are our boasted 
safe-guards? As to these perils and their tendencies, Dr, 
Strong’s remarkable work, ‘‘Our Country,’’ may be con- 
sulted, and nobody who reads that summary of our social 
dangers will say that they are visionary. 

When Napoleon asked Madam Campan, ‘‘ What do we 
lack that is needful to a grand empire ?’’—she answered, 
‘*We want mothers.’’ There can be no homes where a true 
womanhood is wanting, and hence the wife and the mother 
are the prime elements of a national vitality. As yet, blessed 
be God, the traditions of our more primitive days survive in 
thousands of Christian homes, through the influence of 
mothers. The American matron still lives and exerts her 
wholesome influence; I had almost said her noiseless suprem- 
acy, in society. But is she supreme in fact, in that sphere 
to which nature limits her powers? Have we that rever- 
ence for the sacred institution of marriage and that sense 
of the dignity of the wife and mother, which are requisites 
ofa solid foundation for the family? The answer to this 
inquiry is found in the statistics of divorce, which in nota 
few of our states are alarming in a degree that may well 
make us tremble for the republic. The polygamous ex- 
ample of Utah is not the only menace to society in this re- 
spect. Young people contract marriage in a frolic, in many 
places, and apply for divorces before the first child is out of 
arms. It is too painful to go further and remark upon the 


*Thie is nota Protestant complaint; the charge of alienism against his 
own church, was the accusation of Dr. Orestes Brownson, an eminent Rom- 
an Catholic, 


unfruitfulness of marriages and the disposition of multitudes 
to live in taverns and hotels without the cares of house. 
keeping. Where such evils are on the increase the home js 
a perishing institution. 

It has not been sufficiently noted that such evils are bred, 
in large proportion, by the unguarded position of young girls, 
in communities which have rapidly changed from mere yil- 
lages into large towns. Our village-life has been, hitherto, 
singularly primitive ; the young of both sexes growing up 
together with intimacies unrestrained, attending school to- 
gether, and calling one another by nicknames like brothers 
and sisters. Their parents have seen them in daily inter. 
course as companions, and before they have become con- 
scious of it, this intercourse has ceased to be that of mere 
children. They are permitted to go hither and thither in 
company. Railway excursions and picnics are frequently 
unguarded by the presence of grave persons to represent 
parents and to enforce decorum. Long after dark, young 
people are allowed to stroll in company, in public streets, 
Where the village has become a town and the town a city, 
this license has grown into a nuisance and the natural con- 
sequences have been multiplied correspondingly, Where 
fathers and mothers, in exceptional cases, have taken the 
alarm and thrown restraints about their families, they have 
incurred reproach as austere, or even cruel, or have been 
laughed at as ‘‘stuck up people,’’ as pretending to be exclu- 
sive or something better than others. 

Now in a community thus tending to a dissolute con- 
dition, add the corrupting influences of the daily newspaper, 
stocked with reports of crime and garnished with crude 
pictorial illustrations of the details of murder, adultery, 
suicide, and scenes in courts of justice or about the gallows, 
I ask what is wanting to make boys experts in villainies, or 
to rob the young girl of the blush of innocence and the charm 
of maidenly modesty? The dime novel and the petty 
theater still more corrupting are at hand to pander yet fur- 
ther to the destruction of domestic purity. Strolling com- 
panies of players infest the villages and defile their fences 
with full-length and highly colored pictures of naked women 
and licentious men. Sodom itself could not have presented 
such public allurements to vice as everywhere abound 
among us, even in country-places ; while in growing cities 
the unrebuked indecencies that are paraded before all eyes 
would disgrace a Gomorrah. 

It need not be said that ‘‘saloons” and grog-shops of 
every description, with frequent invasions of blasphemous 
lecturers, investing the most sacred themes with low and 
ludicrous associations, add flame to fuel. 

All this is not fancy but fact. Where such is the case 
what becomes of homes? What is the future of the family? 
In what proportion is the country supplying wives and 
mothers to the nation? And where are the husbands and 
fathers who can maintain their households upon any sue 
foundations of religion and morality, granting them to be 
so disposed, if the evils I have outlined are not corrected? 

It must not be imagined that things are better among the 
more wealthy classes in ourlargercities. Some of the most 
luxuriously furnished dwellings in New York or Philadel- 
phia, in Chicago or New Orleans and San Francisco, are 10 
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toriously the abodes of gilded misery. We hear not in- 
frequently of “‘ fashionable’? young women eloping with 
mere lads, their partners in the shameless waltz ; if not with 
their fathers’ coachmen, who have been permitted to drive 
out with them unattended, or to follow them, as grooms, in 
their equestrian airings. In our great cities, women are 
living in grandeur upon chief streets or park-sides, who are 
known to have enriched themselves by unmentionable 
crimes. Of late, an idle class has been developed in Ameri- 
can cities where until lately everybody was ‘‘ doing some- 
thing’ for self-support. We havea “gilded youth,’’ who 
sport as “‘ dudes,’’ who live unmarried, go in-and-out as the 
habitués of club-houses, show themselves, night after night, 
at the opera, give suppers to other people’s wives, and /ive— 
nobody ventures to surmise just how! The Bible describes 
all such as ‘‘ dead while they live.’’ 

Hitherto, a certain sort of profligacy has been supposed to 
exist only in the overgrown cities of the Old World, and 
among the vices generated by aristocracies and courts. Re- 
cently, New York has become not less a scene for any wick- 
edness or social scandal. I have heard of New Yorkers go- 
ing abroad to educate their children, on the express ground 
that Paris itself is preferable to New York ; not because the 
former is not worse, but because the licentiousness of Euro- 
pean capitals has made the restraints and safeguards of the 
young a recognized necessity, if, indeed, their virtue and in- 
nocence are objects of parental solicitide. In Europe, young 
girls are never suffered to go into “‘ society ’’ unattended by 
their mothers or other guardians ; they are not allowed to 
dance with whom they will, nor are persons introduced to 

*them without permission of such protectors; much less 
are they escorted to theaters and operas by young men, or 
suffered to go with them to suppers at ‘‘ Delmonico’s,”’ 
and to be returned by such companions to their fathers’ 
houses, long after midnight, sometimes the worse for free 
libations of champagne. Alas! these are not fanciful con- 
ceptions of modern vice in American cities. There are 
many who will know too well how the moral may be pointed 
by instances most deplorable and significant. 

My own early life was led in New York, where I grew up 
with a generation, already supposed to be degenerate as 
compared with its sires, between the dates of A.D. 1820 and 
1840. I well remember the first introduction of the Italian 
opera, and I can testify that far worse than was then pre- 
dicted have been the evils generated by that importation. 
The licentious daily newspaper was a monstrous birth of the 
second decade of that period, and young men became initi- 
ated prematurely into familiarity with vice, by the published 
details of a murder committed in a house of bad reputation, 
and by the nauseous reports that followed in the trial of the 
reputed murderer, who was acquitted. Until that instance, 
nothing so flagrant had ever been committed by the press 
against public decorum. Soon after, great tides of foreign 
immigration came in like a deluge, and soon New York 
ceased to be an American city. It has lost the American 
idea, in a fearful measure. An alien population dominates 
in its magistracy ; foreign manners have invaded its wealthy 
circles; and I say with emphasis, that forms of vice which 
Were unknown to its college boys at the age of twenty-one, 
are now made so familiar by the daily press and by pictorial 
weeklies, that young girls are initiated into all these abom- 
inations, and often hear them referred to, or discussed in 
their presence, without a blush. The attire of women in 
the opera box or in evening companies, is dictated no 
longer by the fashion of such a court as that of Louis 
Philippe, but is borrowed from the Parisian demi-monde. 
Of this, the caricatures of the illustrated newspapers are 
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sufficient evidence. The pitch of superlative degradation 
has been reached in the fact that women of the stage have 
been entertained in the homes of reputable citizens, though 
the fact was notorious that they were unmarried parents ; 
nay, in one shocking instance, the unwedded parent 
shamelessly produced and paraded her progeny in public, 
without rebuke. Observe, though I have spoken of such 
characters as parents, I have not called them mothers. 
That name is the sacred honor and the exclusive distinction 
inseparable from honorable marriage. 

Is it not time that the pulpit and the periodical press 
should beecome the scourge of vices such as these, and the 
avengers of society against their terrible invasions? Too 
long have the reputable classes declined to reprove what 
they have found too strong for them, in many places of the 
land, and the reverend preachers of Christ have -been afraid 
to ‘‘cry aloud and spare not,’’ not indeed from cowardice, 
but from a feeling of inability to deal with the evil without 
peril of increasing it. But has not the time come when the 
routine of decorous instruction and exhortation needs to be 
exchanged in some degree, for the voice of the prophet, 
exposing the pestilence and bidding sinners to “‘ flee from 
the wrath to come’’? 

It seems sometimes to be forgotten that there is ‘‘a root 
of all evil’’ which begets even the liquor-curse and includes 
it; so that something, even worse than that, lies behind it, 
and needs to be recognized as not less the evil that fills our 
prisons with criminals and our streets and markets with 
crime. I refer to the money-greed. It is the golden calf of 
American degeneracy, and to it has been sacrificed the 
American spirit of our more primitive and truly patriotic 
fathers. Let us allow for possible over-statements, but 
when the sentiment is uttered daily, and when such testi- 
mony as was offered by Dr. King at the recent ‘‘ Christian 
Conference’’ in Washington,* goes unanswered, we may 
believe that in the lobbies of our legislatures all things are 
venal. The courts of law in New York may have been baf- 
fled in punishing flagrant venality in certain cases, but they 
have effectually exposed the existence of systematized cor- 
ruption. Facts and statistics have been presented lately, 
which prove the bribery of certain ecclesiastics by official 
personages, on a scale of gross injustice to other Christians 
and to the treasury of the nation. One wonders what has 
become of our American claims to be a people governed by 
their own free will as expressed by the majority of honest 
votes, and especially as uninfluenced by any meddling of 
church withstate. Nobody who has eyes to note and brains 
to reflect upon the rapid decay of all conscience in political 
matters, can fail to lament the probable consequences, nay, 
the certain result, unless, by the mercy of God, such un- 
scrupulous dealings may be punished, and banished from 
the conflicts of political parties. 

‘*Punic cleverness,’’ which meant low craft and cunning, 
and which generated ‘‘ Punic fidelity ’’ (7. e. unfaithfulness) 
in treaties and public trusts, was the forerunner of the 
‘*swift destruction ’’ that fell upon Carthage, in spite of her 
heroes and the qualities in which, for a time, she surpassed 
the rival republic of Rome, herself destined to fall by simi- 
lar pravity. When a Christian: people loses its savor 
‘‘wherewith shallit be salted’’? It can not be doubted that 
our colonial forefathers, albeit in divers manners, undertook 
to found Christianity in America, as the base of laws and 
morals, and their stern virtues carried us forward to inde- 
pendence and elevated us to greatness. Is our surrender of 


* At Albany he had seen corrupt bargains made with almost unmitigated 
effrontery—“ the consideration furnished and the goods delivered ’’—as he ex- 
pressed it. 
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nearly all their maxims, the loss of their public spirit and 
the failure of their uncompromising devotion to Anglo- 
Saxon ideas of constitutional government, a momentary 
weakness, or are we already in the earlier stages of irreme- 
diable decline? 

Christians believe, as has been felicitously said, that, 
**though satan is mighty, God is Almighty.’’ It was His 
purpose, once, to save a city if ten righteous could be found 
in it. My hope for the future of my country is based upon 
what God has thus taught me, and is inspired by confidence 
that thousands of holy and prayerful men devote their lives 
to the good of all their neighbors, and intercede, daily, 
through the Great Intercessor, for the preservation of our 
national institutions. . 

Let the world mock our simple faith as it may ; we must 
still cherish the convictions of early Christians, that the 
world stands because of the prayers of the faithful. A little 
light may kindle a mighty illumination, and so banish the 
dark ; and putrefaction may be arrested by even a little salt. 
Let every householder who prays with his family, reads to 
them God’s Holy Word, and takes them to the house of 
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prayer, on the Day of the Lord, do so with the happy cop. 
viction that he is not laboring in vain for the temporal wel. 
fare of his countrymen. 

It is hard to believe that our past history is no guarantee 
of good things tocome, Was there ever raised up such , 
character as Alfred when God had not a plan to bless ang 
perpetuate his influence in the people he created? And cay 
it be that Washington—the Alfred of this New World—was 
set as a beacon to mankind, in the pure and unselfish great. 
ness of his example, for no other purpose than to make 
more hideous and revolting the speedy downfall of the na. 
tion which so largely owes its existence to the moral 
grandeur of his character? I mean to carry with me to the 
grave the cheering trust that evil has not become ‘the 
good’’ of this marvelous people. To children’s children 
I suppose we may bequeath the blessings of our noble herit- 
age, if only there is a remnant among us of the spirit 
which planted alike at Jamestown and at Plymouth the 
seed-principles of a Christian constitution capable of long 
survival if not perpetual vitality. 





MORE WORK FOR WOMEN. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


An article on ‘‘Indoor Employments for Women,’’ pub- 
lished in THe CHAUTAUQUAN last year, called out so many 
responses, that it has seemed wise to write more at length 
upon special work for women. 

One young woman, the oldest of several daughters, wrote 
that she had reached the conclusion that it was neither 
reasonable nor right for four able-bodied girls to live com- 
fortab'y at home, dependent for their support upon the ex- 
ertions of their hard-worked father. She had made up her 
mind to earn her own living. 

This resolve on the part of my fair correspondent would 
have been termed unwomanly by many sensible people, 
thirty years ago. Now, women are encouraged to be self- 
supporting. Mr. Besant and Mr. Ruskin may object, and 
we like them the better for their objections, but the tenden- 
cy of the times is, to throw open every possible avenue of 
useful employment to women. Even women of rank, in 
England, have opened shops and have taken up the milli- 
ner’s or the dress-maker’s trade, putting their minds to their 
work, and have earned a competence without losing social 
position, if we may trust their own assertions as given in 
the New York Herald's reported interviews. Women are 
looking for new fields of usefulness, and any one who in- 
vents a new industry is a public benefactor. 

In this paper I shall mention some kinds of work which 
have been or might be undertaken by women, and which 
seem to ‘‘ have money in them.’’ 

In my former article on this subject, I chanced to suggest 
that some one might, perhaps, earn a little by preparing 
paper covers for jelly-glasses, cut and gummed, ready for 
use. Miss Mary E. Wade, of Urbana, Maryland, an inva- 
lid teacher, confined to her bed, took up this suggestion, 
and has this past year, gone extensively into the manufact- 
ure of paper goods. She issues a neat circular, offering for 
sale covers for jelly glasses, labels, ornamental papers for 
chops, gaily decorated spills, or lamp-lighters, and as she is 
a skillful and quick-witted workwoman, I have nodoubt she 
will add to her stock any of the goods made of papers, cut 


or crimped, that are used for the adornment of the house or 
table. 

A young friend of mine adds to her pocket money by the 
manufacture of paper dolls. Any pretty colored head cut 
from an advertising card, is fish for her net. She cutsa 
body from card-board, attaches to it the head, and, studying 
the fashion plates, she dresses her little boys and girls in 
dainty and fanciful costumes ; her prices for doll and ward- 
robe varying from twenty-five cents to a dollar and more. 

The Paris American Register a few weeks since, recorded 
the death in Leipsic of Frau Schneider, known as the doll 
doctor, who, for more than a half century, had devoted her 
life and skill to the repairing and freshening up of dolls. 
Her atelier was one of ‘‘ the sights”’ of the city. Dolls in 
all states of dilapidation were ‘‘turned out almost as good 
as new by the quiet, almost dwarfed little woman, to the de- 
light of the juvenile possessor.”’ 

One young friend of mine two years ago took up poultry 
raising. She confined her venture to a single variety, the 
Plymouth Rock. She studied up the subject, read every- 
thing about poultry yards that came to her hand, used her 
good common sense, cared for the hens herself, and made 
her work profitable. 

Bee culture, yet more than poultry raising, seems to bea 
womanly employment. Upon farms the care of the poultry 
and the bees naturally devolves upon women, and, in many 
parts of the country, bees add materially to the farmer’s in 
come. 

In the suburbs of a large town, there are many kinds of 
gardening that can be carried on profitably. 

A bright young woman in the neighborhood of New York 
resolved to go into rose culture. In defiance of masculine 
counselors who assured her that no woman could take prop: 
er care of a greenhouse and make it pay, she invested what 
money she had at her disposal, in the building and stocking 
of arose house. She engaged a negro boy to help her in the 
heavier work. She dressed for work, and labored diligent- 
ly over her pots and plants. She prepared the mold, trim- 
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med, and potted, and when her roses bloomed she herself 
cut and packed the blossoms for thecity market. Her hired 
boy took charge of the furnace under her direction and put 
muscle at command of her brain. She exercised the utmost 
care in selecting roses for the market. Nothing imperfect 
was offered for sale from her rose-house. The second year 
she had orders for every rose she could send to market, and 
she has built new houses and enlarged her business. 

I have heard of one woman who made a living from early 
asparagus. A friend of imine has a hobby for raising herbs 
and simples, though she has not tried to make money from 
her garden. 

One who knew the woods and wild flowers, might, per- 
haps, make it profitable to keep for sale roots, seeds, and 
bulbs of our most attractive native plants. Many dwellers 
in towns are glad to have one bed or border that shall sug- 
gest a meadow or a wildwood tangle, to get a vine of bitter- 
sweet, a clambering clematis, a root of bloodroot, Dutch- 
man’s breeches, wake robin, or Solomon’s seal. 

Under the title ‘‘How can we simplify housekeeping ?’’ 
Amanda B. Harris, in a late number of 7he Congregational- 
ist, has suggested the establishment of laundries. She says: 
“What should hinder the residents of any village from hav- 
ingalaundry? Why is it that one is not among the con- 
venient establishments of every community? This isa feat- 
ure of co-operation open to no possible objection. The out- 
lay ought not to be great, and an annual subscription could 
keep it in working order. It might not prove lucrative, but 
perhaps could be made to pay fairly well, as well as most 
business on a small scale.’’ 

In cities and towns where apartment houses have sprung 
into being, there seems to be a call for a new sort of boarding 
house keeper. There arescant accommodations for servants 
in small flats, and they are the skillful few who can serve 
an ample and comfortable dinner from a gas stove. TZhe 
Brooklyn Times reports one wise woman who has taken ad- 
vantage of these facts, and who supplies twenty-one families 
with three meals a day, setting just such a wholesome and 
homelike table as a good housekeeper would furnish but 
such as never found its way into any apartment, served on 
the hotel or restaurant waiter. 

Closely allied to this work is that of a young lady in New 
York, whose mother died when she was about eighteen years 
ofage. She could not afford to keep open, for herself alone, 
her fine house in Fifth Avenue, and she- did not wish to 
give up her home; so she let apartments in her house and 
served meals to the several floors. Herown large house was 
soon too small for the many families who applied to her for 
rooms. She then took house after house in the neighbor- 
hood of her own, and in all of these she now serves each 
family by itself with comfortable meals. But a woman 
must have what is called a ‘business head’”’ to accomplish 
so much work with such marked success. 

Still another city occupation is that of professional shop- 
per. For years there have been ladies in our large cities, 
who earn comfortable incomes, or add materially to their 
incomes in this way. They can make only a slight 
charge for their services, but a certain per cent is allowed 
them at the houses where they make their largest purchases, 

Some newspapers, like the Art /nterchange, have a shop- 
ping bureau which must be carried on by women of taste 
and judgment. A friend of mine suggests that it might be 
well for publishing houses, also, to keep a professional 
shopper to match shades of cloth, paper, and leather. There 
18 room for improvement in the matter of book-making, and 
Sepa firms might well profit by my friend’s sugges- 

on. 


Just here it would not be amiss to call attention to a trade 
that has been carried on successfully in England by two 
sisters, Rhoda and Agnes Garrett. The work of the 
Misses Garrett is so well-known in this country that I 
hardly need to say here that they are house-decorators, by 
profession. There are, in all our cities, young women of 
culture and refinement who are struggling to make a living 
as artists, but neither eye nor hand has had that long and 
patient drill that is necessary to make artists of them. 
Such women might, with study, learn to be architects pro- 
vided they have any capacity for mathematics. Their 
womanly training would give them, to begin with, a knowl- 
edge of the essential points that make a house habitable 
and comfortable, aknowledge sadly wanting in the designers 
of some of our most artistic houses. Few of our young 
women would have the patience or pluck to go through the 
course of hard work and study which they pursued, serving 
an apprenticeship in fresco painting, undeterred by pain- 
fulness of posture or height of scaffolding. Still, if they 
have good taste and the creative eye that sees the end from 
the beginning, the wit to know how a thing will look when 
complete before it is begun, why should they not open 
studios for consultation and advice as to matters of house 
adorninent? Think what a convenience it would be to the 
country housekeeper if she could write a friendly letter to 
her house-decorator in New York or Chicago telling her 
what she wanted, how much she had to expend, and asking 
her advice. 

This need not do away with the individuality of the 
home. It merely gives the housekeeper a chance to correct 
errors of judgment or taste, before they become fixed upon 
the household, and to consult with one whose business it is 
to be conversant with fabrics and methods of applying 
them. 

To forestall any letter that may be written me, asking 
how to fit one’s self for this profession let me quote from 
my answer to a young woman who asked that very ques- 
tion, some two or three years ago: 

‘* Any art school that is sensibly conducted would afford 
help to one who intended to make either house decoration 
or architecture a profession ; and the intelligent director of 
an art school would readily put a pupii on the road to im- 
provement, if not perfection. 

‘‘Then the whole series of modern books upon household 
taste, from Eastlake’s ‘Hints’ and William Morris’ ‘Hopes 
and Fears’ and Clarence Cook’s ‘House Beautiful’ and 
Lucy Crane’s ‘Formation of Taste’ and the Garret sisters’ 
little book, with all that can be learned about their methods 
of study and work, aud every thing you can find, by Mrs. 
Glaister on embroidery, and the Macmillan set of ‘Home 
Art’ books down to the more commonplace books of the 
Appleton series, all ought to be helpful. But first get the 
principles of the masters, like Ruskin, Morris, and East- 
lake, fixed in your mind, and then accept the other writers 
with reservation whenever they suggest cheap ways of 
getting rich effects. 

“‘T would get the best your town affords of art instruc- 
tion and of art reading, I would see the best houses, I 
would go to all exhibitions of embroideries and ceramic 
treasures and art industries, learn where these choice 
goods are made, and who makes them best and cheapest. I 
would learn about plaster and the most durable methods of 
coloring it, whether in the mass or on the surface, whether 
by means of kalsomining, painting in distemper or in oils, 
by stenciling or frescoing. I would study up wall hang- 
ings whether of paper, jute, stuffs, Lincrusta Walton, or 
leather, and know the distinguishing qualities and com- 
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parative merits and cost of English, French, Japanese, and 
American goods, the wearing qualities of woods used in 
house trimmings and finishing; the best methods of ob- 
taining a handsome surface and how to treat floors. I 
would study enough to get the pith out of standard works 
on colors and ornament like those of Owen Jones, Chevreuil, 
Racinet, etc., and I would go, every time, to the wisest and 
best of artists for help and suggestion, and trust to good 
fortune to open up work for me when I really knew some- 
thing about what ought to be done and how it could be 
accom plished.’’ 

It is universally conceded that women can be shrewd and 
successful shoppers, it has also been proved that they are 
often able shop-keepers. Only this week I read in the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette of an English widow who has made name and 
fame by continuing, or, rather, by reviving the business 
which her husband had carried on as book seller. 

I have known of more than one instance where women 
have individually undertaken what was equivalent to a 
woman’s exchange, such as is usually carried on by a board 
of ladies. I learned the other day of a shop in this vicinity, 
stocked with the odds and ends of factories, stuffs bought 
by the pound, for a mere song, and sold at a fair advance 
in price, but still so cheap as to prove attractive to many 
customers on the lookout for bargains. 


OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS FOR THE C L, S. C. 


I have said nothing of the leaders of clubs, women who 
give readings or talks or lectures to clubs of women who 
meet, week by week, either for the pleasure of one another’s 
society, or in pursuit of knowledge. These clubs take on 
all forms. They call for lectures on art, literature, history, 
science. One successful leader goes through the monthly 
magazines with her class, another discusses the develop. 
ments in European politics during the week. 

In a summary, like this, I ought not to overlook the 
many libraries, springing up as if by magic in our towns 
and cities and affording good paying positions to many 
women who, with a proper groundwork of intelligence and 
information can obtain what technical training they nee 
in the School of Library Economy, under Mr. Dewey, in 
Columbia College, New York. 

In deciding what work to undertake, it is safe to lay down 
the rule that the thing to make money by is the one thing 
which you can do best. Try to build up a reputation and 
create a demand for your specialty. First, be sure that 
your work is judged good by good judges. Secondly, have 
no foolish shamefacedness about receiving money for your 
work. If it is good, it is worth paying for, and to receive 
wage for work adds dignity to labor. And, last, having 
made a reputation, keep up your standard and do not let 
your business, like Mrs. Dombey, die for want of an effort. 





OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS FOR THE C. L. S. C. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR APRIL, 
First Week (ending April 9). 
. ‘Classic German Course in English.’’? Chapter VI. 
. ‘History of the Medizeval Church.’’ Pages 1-28. 
. ‘Plant Life at Work.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘Bones and Muscles.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for April 1. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending April 16). 
. ‘Classic German Course in English.’’ Chapter VII. 
. “History of the Medizeval Church.’’ Pages 28-55. 
. ‘American Shipping.’?’ THr CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘*The Money We Use.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Sunday Reading for April 8. THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Third Week (ending April 23). 
. ‘*Classic German Course in English.’’ Chapter VIII. 
. “History of the Medizeval Church.’’ Pages 56-84. 
. “ Literatures of the Far East.’?” THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘Recent French Literature.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for April 15 and 22. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Fourth Week (ending April 30). 
. ‘*Classic German Course in English.’’ 
. “History of the Medizeval Church.”’ 
. “Walking.” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. ‘Life and Manners,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for April 29. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK, 
FIRST WEEK IN APRIL. 


. Roll-Call—Quotations on health ‘or exercise. 
. The Lesson. 
. Reading —Herder’s ‘‘Skating Song’’ and Richter’s 
‘*Farewell to Herder.”’ ‘‘ Classic German Course.’’ 
. Paper—Charlemagne and his times. 
Music, 
. Paper—Life of Mohammed. 


Chapter IX. 
Pages 85-114. 


. A Study—‘‘ Easter Day.”” By Robert Browning. 

. Table Talk—News of the week. 

. Questions on botany in 7he Question Table, and a study 
of leaves and their arrangement on the stem, from 
specimens brought into the circle. 

SECOND WEEK IN APRIL. 


. Roll-Call—Quotations on trees. 

. The Lesson, 

. Paper—The Crusades. 

. Reading—‘‘ The Children’s Crusade.’”? By Longfellow. 

Music. 

. Paper—Famous Trees in American history and literature. 

. Reading—‘‘ The Planting of the Apple-Tree.’’ By Bryant. 

. Table-Talk—Arbor Day, and the causes which led to its 
institution, 

. Debate—Resolved: That the silver dollar as now coined 
is dishonest money. 


SHAKSPERE DAY—APRIL 23. 
A thousand poets pried at life, 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakspere. 
—Browning. | 
. Roll-Call—Well known quotations from Shakspere are 
to be written on slips of paper which are numbered and 
given to the leader, or the leader may prepare them. 
The members of the circle are to be numbered to corre- 
spond to the numbers on the slips. If the circle is not 
large, each may have two or three numbers. The lead- 
er then reads a quotation from a slip and calls its num- 
ber, and the person having the same number is to tell 
from what play it is taken. If successful he receives 
the slip ; if not, the leader may call on any other one, 
giving it to him who answers correctly. The strife will 
be to get the most slips. 
2. Paper—The Childs-Shakspere Fountain erected at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon during the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria. 
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3. Reading—The poem written by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for the inauguration of the Drinking Fountain, 
October 17, 1887. (See Shaksperiana for November, 1887, 
or The Critic, for October 22, 1887.) 

4. Paper—Shakspere’s knowledge of America. (A few catch 
words are given which will be helpful in this exercise 
which needs an annotated copy of Shakspere, ‘‘The 
still-vexed Bermoothes ’’ and ‘‘ Setebos,’”’ ‘‘ A dead In- 
dian’”’ and ‘‘Savages and Men of Inde,’’ all in ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” the two former in Act I. Sc. 2, the latter in 
II. 2. ‘‘The new map with augmentation of the In- 
dies,’ (?) ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ III., 2. ‘East and West 
Indies’’ and ‘‘Guiana,’’ in ‘‘ Merry Wives ot Windsor,”’ 
I., 3. ‘‘Mexico,”’ in ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” I., 3. 
‘Cannibals’? in 3 Henry VI., I., 4, also,in ‘‘Othello”’ 
I., 3. ‘Men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders,’? an expression quoted from Raleigh, ‘‘ Othello,”’ 
I., 3.  Othello’s whole account of his journeyings. 
‘South sea of discovery,”’ in ‘‘ As You Like It,’”’ III., 2. 
The geography in ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” III., 2. Setebos 
is the name of a Patagonian god. Study the. derivation 
of the word cannibal.) 

Music. 

5. Paper—Shakspere’s opinion of the Puritans. (The char- 

acter of Malvolio in ‘Twelfth Night’’ is supposed to 
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be a satire on the Puritans. References to be found in 
‘*All’s Well That Ends Well,’’I.,3; ‘ Winter’s Tale,” 
IV., 2.) 

6. Reading—Tributes paid toShakspere by eminent writers. 

7. Paper—Shakspere on Witchcraft. (In ‘‘ Othello,” the 
accusations of Brabantio. The witches in ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ 
‘* Comedy of Errors,’ I., 2; III., 2; IV., 4. ‘‘ Hamlet,’” 
I., 1. ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ IV., 5.) 

. Reading—‘‘ The Tempest,’’ Act I., Sc. 2. 
FOURTH WEEK IN APRIL. 
. Roll-Call—Quotations from Goethe. 

2. The Lesson. 

3. Paper—The estimate placed upon Goethe by Carlyle and 
Longfellow. (See Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ and Long- 

Sellow’s ‘* Hyperion.,’’) 

. Reading—Prison scene between Margaret and Faust. 
“* German Classic Course.”’ 

Music. 

. Reading—‘‘Jean Paul the Only One.”’ 
‘* Hyperion.” 

. Review—‘‘ The Talisman.’”’ By Walter Scott. 

. Table Talk—The removal of the papacy to Avignon, and 
the Schism in the papacy. 

. Debate—Resolved: That Congress should afford aid to 
American shipping interests. 


See Longfellow’s 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.”—“Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst..—" Never Be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


. OPENING Day—October I. 

. BRYANT Day—November 3. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
. Miron Day—December 9. 

. COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 

. SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’s Day—February 23. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

. SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

. ADDISON Day—May I. 


OP OPW ANAERY WD 


nl 


at. 
12. 
13. 


SPEcIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. ac Chautan- 
qua. 

. St. Paur’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

15. COMMENCEMENT Day—August, third Tuesday. 
16. GARFIELD Day—September 19. 


The ‘‘zealous but troubled leader’’ who appeared in Local 
Circles for February has aroused sympathy. An experi- 
enced worker writes: 

“We can appreciate her perplexity for when our circle was 
formed in ’82, we found that many members were so afraid of 
showing their ignorance of any subject that they remained si- 
lent. Knowing that this was not the way to improve, we began 
asking simple questions, apparently for information but on pur- 
pose to provoke conversation from the quiet ones. It has proved 
beneficial. They were surprised at our greater ignorance, and 
probably answered us out of sympathy. The result is that 
when a conversation is announced, every one is ready with his 
bit of information. Our experience has shown that successful 
Chautauquans must ‘ work before play,’ so our heaviest reviews 
are given in the early part of the evening and any one is per- 
mitted to interrupt the reviewer at any point not fully under- 
Stood. Afterward come debates, conversation, news, or per- 
Sonations. Our circle is never dry. We have no lazy members 
and no one comes merely to be entertained.” 

Our columns are open to further hints to the troubled. 


The leader of a large circle in St. CHARLES, ILLINOIS, 


has given much time to the test questions of 7he Question 
Table. She writes that her little four-year-old boy had been 
amusing himself quietly with his blocks for an unusually 
long time one morning while she sat reading. Wondering 
what was interesting him so much she asked what he was 
doing. ‘I’m finding out test questions, mamma,”’ he re- 
plied; and she adds, ‘‘So you see how it goes in my family.’” 


A member of the Lei Chua Circle of HonoLuLvu, Ha- 
WAIIAN ISLANDS, writes that the C. L. S. C. readers there 
are divided into sections holding union meetings. The 
number of applicants for admission to the circle last fall 
was larger than anticipated and one circle more than planned 
for was organized. The Chautauqua impulse is still ad- 
vancing. 

The circle at OSAKA, JAPAN, is still increasing in interest 
and membership, although it has many obstacles to sur- 
mount, not the least of which is the difficulty in obtaining 
competent translators. The whole work of publishing the 
magazine and books and of organizing and conducting the 
circles is now in the hands of the Japanese, as the former 
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leader, a missionary, could not take the time from his 
church and Sunday-school labors. They have proved them- 
selves equal to the task, and are striving to make a grand 
success of the J. L. S. C. 


The secretary of the South African Branch reports seven 
new members in WELLINGTON, CAPE OF Goop Hope, Cir- 
cle, and continued good work from the older members. 
Under date of December 20, she writes: ‘‘Our school year 
-closes this week, and I}am off for a trip to the French mis- 
sions in Basutoland, returning by way of Orange Free State 
and Cape Colony. I hope to do something for the C.L.S.C. 
along the way, and have arranged for meetings at the vari- 
ous stopping places.’’ A letter of two weeks later reports 
a new circle in KIMBERLEY, CAPE CoLony, with a bright 
outlook and large membership, although formed in the hot 
season when so many are out of the town. Of her visit to 
the Diamond Fields, she says: ‘‘I stood at the edge of the 
circular crater which is one-fourth of a mile across, and 
looked down four hundred feet to the shafts which are sunk 
one hundred feet lower. I watched the diamond washing 
and the finding of the precious stones in the ‘stuff,’ in the 
first sorting and on to the fifth sorting, and saw the pack- 
ages of diamonds ready for shipment. Some of the uncut 
stones are very beautiful. Near by are the ‘compounds,’ 
the dwelling places of the ‘raw heathen’ from far up in the 
-country who come here to work in the mines.’’ 

LOCAL HISTORY AND DIALECT STUDIES. 


The CoLLAMER Circle lives on the historical ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ of Ohio, and it has been testing the memories of 
the ‘‘ oldest inhabitants.’’ A correspondent writes us that 


‘*they have caught the Chautauqua spirit and are willing 
to talk by the hour of what happened some eighty years 


ago.’’ The circle has hada “relic evening,’’ and the curi- 
osities shown, included even an Indian birch-bark canoe. 
They are about to overturn some suspicious mounds in the 
vicinity. One house within this circle’s limit has an un- 
derground room used to hide runaway slaves during the 
Rebellion. 


The Pathfinders of KANWAKA, KANSAS, are in an inter- 
-esting neighborhood. The old Fremont Trail crosses the 
farm where their meetings are held, and the houses of all 
the members are either adjoining or crossed by the old trail 
of the Pathfinders of the Rocky Mountains. This fact sug- 
gested the circle name. 


Historical work has received the special attention of the 
-circle at DURANGO, COLORADO, this year. A profitable 
feature has been sketches of state history, each member 
taking her native or adopted state. The circle is located in 
south-western Colorado in the neighborhood of the Aztec 
ruins and the Ute Indians—an enviable opportunity for 
historical research. ; 


OvurRAy, CoLORADO, Circle in commenting on the ques- 
tions on cities in 7he Ouestion Table says: 

“In this town situated 7,500 feet above sea level and having 
a population of 2,500 inhabitants, we can call attention to some- 
thing as wonderful as any of the mentioned places. On one 
side of our principal street is a stream of natural hot water, while 
on the other side we have cold water. Hot water could be run- 
ning on every street if desired, as the supply is abundant.” 


From the circle at VINCENNES, INDIANA, we have the fol- 
lowing items of historical importance : 

‘*Vincennes history dates from 1702, and she claims the first 
institution of learning in the North-western Territory. The 
-city was the home of two presidents, Harrison and Taylor, also 
the first territorial capital, and is the oldest city in the state. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Some of the historical points are Fort Sackville, the brick map. 
sion of William H. Harrison, erected in 1806, and still a com. 
fortable residence. This is said to have been the first brick 
house west of Chillicothe ; an adjacent grove, or ‘‘plantation,” 
was the place of Harrison’s numerous treaties with the Indian 
tribes of the Wabash. It was here that he conferred with the 
great Shawnee chief, Tecumseh.”’ 


These peculiarities of speech have been gathered by a 
Chautauquan at NODENA, ARKANSAS: 

Where is it a7; listen a¢ him; s/icky, meaning icy; grabs, 
meaning grappling irons; sfoz/ it out, meaning rub it out; [ 
done told you; I have obliged to go; we got obliged to do it: 
no, I zever, meaning I did not; séé for sob; ¢rdfics for tropics; 
rising, meaning swelling or inflammation; dig rich, meaning 
getting wealthy ; 47g money, making large profits ; swz¢ of hair 
for head of hair; ¢e-d ter for theater; get good warm, meaning 
warm yourself; good done, or good ripe, meaning well done, 
and fully ripe; change wp for change; meet wp for meet; “I 
have no use for him,’’ for I dislike him; ‘‘ You all come to din- 
ner,’’ said to one person; ‘‘ Give me some of these molasses, I 
will eat them.”’ 


A Chautauquan of GEORGETOWN, KENTUCKY, submits 
the following dialect specimens : 

School éakes up this evening at two o’clock ; I have fallen off 
several pounds; I was right smartly amused; I’ve a right 
smart lot on hand; I did n’t get to do it; a heap better; he 
made /ike he did, but he did n’t ; Ican ¢vade compliments with 
you; I am /ower (in stature) than she; I don’t guess I can; you 
may expect f/a//ing weather ; too little soda makes bread sad; I 
called dy for her; I went dy (stopped at) Mr. ——; she has dumps 
(pimples) on her face; my head Awurts (aches); she has a rising 
in her head; she has pop-eyes (full, bulging) ; stuck (pricked) 
with a needle; she is mighty sweet; children are raised; I’ve 
been waiting ov (for) you; right yér (here); stick pease; cap 
strawberries ; ote water on both shoulders (keep on both sides 
of a question) ; acharacter away back yonder, in time; away 
up yonder, in age; away off yonder, in distance; bucket, pail; 


gums, rubbers; contriry; half; half-handers, mitts; half 


handers, turn-overs. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

The following circles have reported organization : 

CANADA.—BELLEVILLE ; BRUCEFIELD (twelve members); 
GoDERICH (Huronians, fourteen); PARK HitL (Hawthorn, 
six); Saint JOHN (Y. M. C. A.). 

MAINE.—AUBURN (Margaret Fuller); WARREN; WEST 
BuxTON (Ben Hur) ; WINTERPORT. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—GONIC (Vincent) ; NoRTH HAMPTON; 
PORTSMOUTH (over torty members); SouTH NEWMARKET 
(Newfield). 

MASSACHUSETTS. — ATHOL ; ASHBURNHAM (Watatic) ; 
BucKLAND (Sherwin); NEWTONVILLE (twenty-two mem- 
bers) ; STOUGHTON. 

CONNECTICUT.—NICHOLS (three members), and MIDDLE- 
TOWN (Golden Horseshoe, three members). 

NEw YorK.—ALLEGANY; BOVINA CENTRE (thirteen mem- 
bers); BROOKLYN (Clermont, eleven); BuFFALO (Fortnight- 
ly, eighteen); CANiIsTEO (six); Livonia (twenty-eight) ; 
NEWARK (five); NEw York (Mistletoe, four); NorTH 
CHATHAM (thirty-five); RODMAN (twenty-seven); WEST 
BARRE (ten), 

PENNSYLVANIA. — NORRISTOWN (seventeen members) ; 
PiymouTH (forty-five); RAccoon (Pansy, fifteen); RICE- 
VILLE ; SMETHPORT (Shamrock, seven); SUNBURY (seven). 

WEST VIRGINIA.—PARKERSBURG. 

FLORIDA.—STARKE. 

Oxn10.—East Liserty (Rural Home, twelve members) ; 
East TRUMBULL (Maple Grove); Forcy (Olive Branch, 
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three); JAMESTOWN; MALTA (eleven); OLMSTED (Hawthorne, 
ten); RED BANK (thirteen); VAN WERT (fifteen). 

INDIANA.—AUBURN (Cary, eighteen members); CRAW- 
FORDSVILLE (Salem B. Towne, thirty-three); MARION (Tren- 
ton Rock); REMINGTON. 

ILLINOIS.—BELLEVILLE (twenty-seven members); CHICAGO 
(Humboldt Park, five); GENESEO (Independent, seven) ; 
HoopEsTon ; LA SALLE (five); MARENGO (Pleasant Grove); 
MonmoutH; Mount CARROLL (Triad); NEw WINDSOR ; 
PLATTVILLE (Amateur, seven) ; WOODLAWN Park (fifteen). 

KENTUCKY.—HENDERSON (four) ; LEXINGTON (Vincent) ; 
‘SHELBYVILLE (Carrollton, nine). 

TENNESSEE.—MCKENZIE (nine members). 

MICHIGAN.—ALPENA (eighteen members); CApPAc (six) ; 
Cuask (Glendale, eight); E_mrra (eight); GRAND RAPIDS 
(Hollyhock, eight); HOLLAND (eighteen); SOMERSET 
(Holmes, ten). 

WISCONSIN. — COTTAGE GROVE (Aurora) ; 
(Burr Oaks). 

MINNESOTA.—EAsT St. PAvt, (Post Siding); HiGH FoREST 
(eight members). 

Iowa.—AUDUBON (Pythagorean, thirteen members); SPEN- 
CER (nineteen). 

MissoURI.—LATHROP (twenty-three members); PLEASANT 
Hit (Irving, thirty-two). 

KANSAS.—-CHEROKEE (thirteen members); FRANKFORT 
(five); JETMORE (thirty); Marion; NEODESHA (six); 
PAxIco (nine); PRATT. 

NEBRASKA.—LINCOLN (Capital City, twenty-two mem- 
‘bers). 

CoLORADO.—FoRT Lupton ; Fort MorGAn (Mystic). 

DaKoOTA.—CENTERVILLE (thirteen); REE HEIGHTS (An- 
chor) 

ARIZONA.—FLAGSTAFF. 

IDAHO.—PAYETTE (Mutual) ; SHOSHONE (ten members). 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—PORT GAMBLE (ten mem- 
bers). 

CALIFORNIA.—INDEPENDENCE; SANTA BARBARA; SELMA 
(Mount Whitney, eighteen members). 

REORGANIZED. 

CaNADA.—The graduates in NIAGARA are studying the 
Seal Course: Philomathean of ODESSA and Excelsior 
of SHEFFIELD’s MILLs are completing a good year’s work. 

MAINE.—Members are studying in CAMDEN, FRYEBURG, 
KITTERY, LEWISTON, and NEWCASTLE. 

NEw HAmPSHIRE.-——‘‘ Membership and interest doubled 
‘this year,’ says HAMpToN FALLs Circle. ConcoRD 
has fifteen members, Hupson, twelve. DERRY Circle 
‘combined the observance of Milton’s birthday anniversary 
with that of Whittier, and the program was a pleasing one. 

VERMONT.—MONTPELIER Circle has been doing some mis- 
‘sionary work, having sent sufficient money to pay thetuition 
of a student one year in the School for Freedmen in At- 
lanta, Georgia, besides a barrel of clothing to the same place 
for distribution among the poor. NORTH BENNINGTON 
has fifteen members, PLAINFIELD (Constants), fifteen, 
‘STRAFFORD, four. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Half-Hour Talk is a regular feat- 
ure of the program in East Boston. HOLLISTON Cir- 
‘cle celebrated its ninth anniversary with a lecture by Pro- 
fessor W. F. Sherwin on ‘‘ What is Chautauqua?’ after 
which a reunion of members was held. More than two 
hundred invitations were issued. SOMERVILLE Circle 
has enjoyed alecture on ‘‘The Ice Age’”’ from Prof. Upham of 
the U. S. Coast Survey. Good reports are given by the 
following circles: AmEsBuRY (Delphic, eleven members) ; 
ARLINGTON ; GROTON (twelve); LEXINGTon (No Name); 
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LOWELL (St. Paul’s); MERRIMACPORT ; NEW BEDFORD 
(Pioneer, twenty-nine); NorTH MIDDLEBORO (Kalmia, four); 
Roxsury (Campbell); SovurH YARMOUTH ; WELLESLEY 
HILts (Mangus, twenty-two); Wrst AcTON (Rainbow, 
thirteen); WESTBOROUGH (twelve); WESTFIELD (Vincent, 
twenty-four); Wrst MEpForD (Sherwin, twenty-five) ; 
West Roxsury (nineteen) ; WINCHENDON (Alpha, forty- 
four) ; WOBURN (nine) ; WORCESTER (Bryant, thirty-three, 
Hawthorne, nineteen). 

RHODE IsLAND.—The three circles of NEwport form 
Aquidneck Union. 

CoNNECTICUT.— Prosperous circles are reported from 
BANTAM (thirty-five members); CHESHIRE (Halloween, 
eight); HARTFORD (Twilight, eighteen); NoRwALK (Ander- 
son, twenty-three) ; RAINBOw (eighteen); ROWAYTON (thir- 
teen). 

New York.—The following circles are reported this 
month: ALFRED CENTRE (fifteen members); BELLONA 
(thirteen) ; BoUCKVILLE ; BRIGHTON (twenty-nine) ; BROOK- 
LYN (Athene, thirteen, Gleaners, twenty-three, Warren, four- 
teen) ; BusK1RK’s BRIDGE (Grismer, nine); CARMEI, (nine); 
CHATHAM (Longfellow) ; CORTLAND (Alpha, twenty-eight) ; 
EDEN (Paradise, sixteen) ; Fort PLAIN (Hawthorn, fifteen); 
ILION (thirty-two) ; JOHNSTOWN ; LITTLE GENESEE (eleven); 
MACDOUGALL’s (Sunnyside, seventeen) ; MADISON (thirty- 
four) ; MILLPoRT (ten) ; NAPLES ; NEWBURGH (Beacon, ten); 
Smyrna (Laurel, fifteen). 

NEw JERSEY.—Vincent Circle of MILLVILLE has twenty- 
fivemembers and is enjoying the most prosperous year since 
its organization ‘in 1883. Other circles are at BURLINGTON; 
DENNISVILLE (Maurice Beesley); Dover (Ionis, fourteen 
members) ; HOBOKEN (Aventine, twelve); Mount HOLLY 
(twelve); PRINCETON ; WOODSTOWN (nine). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Circles are at work in ASHBAUGH (ten 
members) ; CARBONDALE (eight); ELIZABETH (twenty-nine); 
ELyspBurG (Inquirers, thirteen); GERMANTOWN (Haines St. 
M. E. Church, five); KiIrrTANNING (twenty-five); PETERS- 
BURG (Mary Vincent, six) ; PHILADELPHIA (Broadbent,twen- 
ty-two, M. E. Mariners’ Bethel, ten, Trinity, eight), 
SHARPSBURG ; ULyssEs (fourteen), 

IN THE SourH.—The Philomathions of WASHINGTON, 
D. C., are sixteen in number. Twenty-eight students 
in WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, meet weekly in the 
Y. M. C. A. parlors. ATLANTA, GEORGIA, has a circle 
of sixteen. Magnolia Circle of MARIANNA, FLORIDA, 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA, MANSFIELD, LOUISIANA, and the 
Alamo of DENTON, TEXAS, report interested students. 

OHIO.—A goodly number are included in Ohio’s list: 
BELLEFONTAINE (twenty-one members) ; CANTON (twelve); 
CLEVELAND (Sawtell); DAYTON (Vincent, eleven) ; GREEN- 
FIELD ; JEFFERSON; MINERAL RIDGE (fifteen); Port CLIN- 
TON; St. CLAIRSVILLE (Pilgrims, four) ; SALEM (Wilbur, 
four); St. Mary’s (DeFrees, twenty-one) ; WINTERSVILLE. 

INDIANA.—An ambitious and thoroughly delightful pro- 
gram was rendered by the Arrica Circle on Milton Day. 
One exciting feature was the contest in Miltonic quotations. 
The victor holds the prize until another contest. Attica 
Circle is planning a series of public meetings, hoping to 
arouse interest sufficient to establish a second circle. 

The Hoosier and Vincent Circles of PERu celebrated Milton 
Day with a choice program ; about eighty persons, were at 
the gathering. A prosperous year is in progress with 
the Clionians of SHELBYVILLE. After much experimenting 
the circle has developed an efficient plan for promoting the 
interests of the circle. ‘‘ Closed books’’ is one of its mottoes. 

Hopewell Circle of FRANKLIN reports thirty-nine 
members, FRANKFORT, thirteen, and ForT WAYNE, twenty. 
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CoryDon Circle reports very pleasant evenings. 
One half of the Members of Crown Point Circle are tak- 
ing the Garnet Seal Course. GREENSBURG Circle has 
added the study of English grammar to the regular course 
and with a competent leader it has proved very interesting. 
Visitors are so pleased with the meetings that they often 
ask the privilege of coming. Frances E. Willard Cir- 
cle of WABASH has had more new members this year than 
since its organization in ’84. It now numbers twenty-six. 

Additional circles are in BROOKVILLE (twenty mem- 
bers); LIGONIER (Mistletoe, twenty-one); PRINCETON 
(nine); R1istnc Sun (Moore, thirteen); THORNTOWN (fifteen). 

ILLINOIS.—Wide-awake interest is displayed by the D¢l- 

phic of PirrsFIELD. Every member must do the assigned 
work, furnish a substitute, or pay a fine of twenty-five cents; 
physiology has been conducted with ample illustration by a 
physician ; a fee of ten cents a month is gathered and any 
surplus goes for ‘‘candy pulls’’ and oyster-suppers. 
The following Illinois circles join ranks : the Alpha of QuIN- 
cy celebrating all the Memorial Days, and ending each even- 
ing with a social; the SrrREATOR, fifty-five enrolled, to havea 
course of six lectures this winter; WINNETKA ‘which every 
other month relieves its hard work by a social evening at 
which a bright and spicy program is carried out; the Dili- 
gentia of WILMETTE “hearty and interested ’’; the STEW- 
ARD; the Paris; the PROPHETSTOWN, ‘‘ the work is taking 
a strong hold on our people’’; LEE CENTRE, large increase 
in numbers ; the OLNEY which has been helping to carry on 
a lecture course in the town this winter, and next winter 
proposes to conduct one of its own ; the Bowdon of MASon 
City ; the LAcon, in its sixth year; the LENA; the Dow- 
NER’S GROVE; the Beta of DELAVAN, the best work this 
year and trying hard to improve ; the Hawthorne of Cuica- 
Go; the VERONA, ‘‘thirteen members, and six miles in 
diameter’’; the Vincent of CLinTon, fifteen members ; the 
Lawrence of CHICAGO, twenty-six members; the BEMENT 
(this circle for three years has conducted a successful lect- 
ure bureau. This winter A. P, Burbank, the Schubert 
Quartet, and the Hon. Bruce are in the course); and the 
Bryant of ARGo. Reports have been received also from 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS (Lowell); BLUE ISLAND; CHICAGO 
(Bryant, thirty-nine members, Michigan Boulevard, twen- 
ty-four, Pierian, six); ELcin (Mezecenans, thirty); JoLiEt 
(Fortnightly, twenty-two) ; Lostant ; MAcoms (Argo, ten); 
MonMouTH (Maple City, fourteen); ONARGA; ONEIDA 
(twenty-four) ; OREGON ; Orrawa (four) ; Paw Paw (Glean- 
ers, five); PrrrsFrELD (Qui Vive, eighteen); Poo (ten) ; 
WARREN (Meridian, twelve). 

KentTucky.—Carlylian ‘Circle of LANCASTER has nine- 
teen names enrolled, an increase of six over last year. 
PADUCAH’s Circle includes two post-graduates among its 
eighteen members. 

MICHIGAN.—The following circles report as at work: 
BLISSFIELD (seven members) ; CHELSEA; CLIMAX; CORUNNA 
(Shiawassees, fifteen); East SAGINAW (sixty-seven); GRAND 
BLANC ; HARTFORD (twenty-three) ; HAsTINGS (Lee, thirty- 
six); Howarp City; Lower (Sunnyside, eight); MEm- 
PHIS; MILLINGTON (eight); PETOSKEY ; READING (five); 
ScHOOLCRAFT (thirty) ; SPARTA (twenty). 

WISCONSIN.—MENOMONIE Circle invited its friends toa ban- 
quet recently, and furnished a delightful program and bright 
tesponses to toasts. The discussions in WHITEWATER 
Circle are informal, the aim being to get each evening an ex- 
pression from every member.———Other circles are located 
in BERLIN (Granite, eight members); BRANDON (Vincent, 
fourteen); EDGERTON (Guthrie, eight); MILWAUKEE (Beta 
and Delta); Montrort (four) ; Omro (Bryant, five); PAL- 


MYRA (ten); POYNETTE (twelve); REEDSBURG (rine); Spring 
PRAIRIE (eleven). 

MINNESOTA.—ROCHESTER Circle meets in the afternoon 
from two until five o’clock. After the program has been 
carried out, the time is occupied with Chautauqua games or 
music. “In all the three years we have been organ- 
ized there has never been a discord,’’—this from Mitchell! 
Circle of BLUE Earta CIry. HAMLINE Circle enjoyed 
the series of lectures on literature given by Mr. Leon Vin. 
cent before the St. Paul Chautauqua Union. ANOKA 
Circle has thirteen members, Lone Tree Circle of Ciinvroy, 
four. Among St. PAvt’s circles are St. Anthony Park, 
Pioneer, Summit, Plymouth, and North Star. Summit 
Park Circle of MINNEAPOLIS has ten members. MER- 
RIAM PARK has an open meeting every month.——Dv- 
LuTH Circle boasts of seventy members. 

MissourI.—The enthusiastic circle in CLARKSVILLE sends 
this message: ‘‘The nineteen members, new and old, 
graduates and undergraduates, are doing ‘solid work’. Five 
graduates are reading for the Garnet Seal. We meet week- 
ly, and neither storms nor severe cold can diminish our zeal. 
One member living two miles in the country, has only one 
‘absent’ against his name.’’ CLINTON has two fine 
circles, the Alpha and Mary de la Vergne, that are meeting 
with great success in numbers, interest, and improvement. 
———Summit Circle of KAnsAs City has twenty-five mem- 
bers ; the Palm Leaf of PALMYRA, nine ; RICHMOND, eighteen; 
St. Louris, Central, ten. —WINDSOR has an excellent 
circle. 

Iowa.—Membership in Elzevir of Arron has increased 
from thirteen to forty-four. ‘* Twenty-five members, at- 
tendance good, never-flagging interest,’’ reports the INpI- 
ANOLA Circle. —Summit Gleaners of ALTA are eleven in 
number. ~JANESVILLE has three faithful students. 

KANSAS.—From ALTON comes this message: ‘‘The 
Chautauqua idea is doing more for this western country, 
where there are less literary advantages than in the East, 
than any other organization or society. Our meetings this 
winter have witnessed some animated discussions on such 
subjects as Protection and Free Trade, Anarchy, etc.”’ 
Every member in JEWELL City is working for the White 
Seal. Lowell Circle of OLATHE has ten members, Sher- 
win of CHAUNTO, five. 

IN THE Far WEstT.—Cactus Circle of ALAmosA, 
CoLoRADO, limits its membership to fifteen. Dickens 
Circle reports an increased interest‘ in the Chautauqua 
studies in SuPERIOR, NEBRASKA.———The circle in Tusca- 
RORA, NEVADA, is named Mount Blitzen. It has nine 
members. The circle at SALT LAKE City, UTAH, hasa 
membership of forty, and is doing excellent work.—— 
MissouLaA, Montana, Circle is larger than last year, now 
numbering fifteen members. ALBION, CROOK Cry, and 
ELKTON, report interested circles in DAKOTA. Marengo: 
Avenue Circle of PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, was organized 
in December, ’86, in a little camp high up on the mount- 
ains where some friends had gone fora pleasure trip. It 
has increased from the original eight to forty whick is the 
limit of membership allowed by the constitution. Two 
other circles have formed in the same city. A pleasant 
parlor circle meets Saturday afternoons in RUTHERFORD. 
One member comes from three miles away, two come four 
and a half miles, and another twelve. Vincent Circle of 
SACRAMENTO is much pleased with the studies In SAN 
FRANCISCO, Central Circle bas fifteen members, Geneva, four- 
teen, Pacific, nine. A discussion of current events forms 4 
regular feature and a profitable one in the circle at SANTA 
BARBARA. 
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EDITOR’S 


c. L. S. C. CLASS ORGANIZATION. 

The names of the graduates in the sixth Class of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, that of 1887, are printed 
jn the present issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The list counts up 
+o 4,444, and makes the total number of those who have received 
diplomas from this organizatiot. in the last six years, 14,029. The 
four present undergraduate classes, ’88, ’89, ’90, and ’91, average 
over 20,000 members each. If there be inspiration in numbers, 
surely we have it here. But with the inspiration there is won- 
der. Whatis a Chautauqua Class that it draws and holds such 
numbers, holds them, too, in spite of the fact that they are not 
residents of one community, or county, or state, or country, or 
even continent, that they have never met as a class, that many 
of them have never seen their faculty, or even looked another of 
their kind in the face? 

The coming together is well understood. Every Class finds 
its original impulse in the power and personality of that mar- 
velous man who stands at the head ot Chautauqua, Chancellor 
Vincent. His ideas prevail with multitudes because so mani- 
festly helpful and practical. AC. L. S. C. Class is but a repre- 
sentation of that vast and growing number of the world’s peo- 
ples who hunger for opportunity to continue with life their 
search for knowledge, and who see in Chancellor Vincent's 
scheme for home study a sufficient means of supplying their 
need. 

When gathered, a Class is held by a simple, unique, and suffi- 

_ cient organization. Each member is enrolled at the General 
Office, at Plainfield, New Jersey, as a member of a certain Class. 
He is informed of his work and duties. He is kept in constant 
intercourse with his Class and the C. L. S. C. by the monthly 
visits of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, containing all official orders, plans 
of work, the latest news and communications from officers and 
members, and by the frequent stimulating and suggestive com- 
munications from the Chancellor. These communications are 
written with admirable insight into the needs, the discourage- 
ments, the surroundings of the members, and the stimulation 
and sympathy they contain, exercise powerful sway over read- 
ers, The student also finds at the head of his Class a body of 
officers by whom the plans and business are managed, who are 
introduced to the scattered membership through THE CHAvU- 
TAUQUAN, and from whom they may if they desire, seek advice 
and encouragement. 

These simple methods keep every member informed of the 
work, and inspire him to do his part. He sees the size and in- 
fluence not only of the institution but of 47s Class, and his class- 
spirit is aroused. He zives support and sympathy to its under- 
takings. He learns to love its colors, its mottoes, its plans. He 
finds its ranks dearer to him than any other part of the C.L.S.C. 
world, These connections are the cnly ones he is obliged to 
make, but there are other devices suggested and when possible 
advised. He may join a Local Circle and with several of his 
classmates carry on his work. He may find a summer home at 
one of the forty or more Assemblies of the country, meet there 
his classmates, join the social gatherings, find a corner in his 
Class House where he is at home, march with his Class on great 
days, and, best of all, appear with his own in the mighty ranks 
of Recognition Day. This organization, these devices, are all 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle provides to hold 
a Class together. How sufficient they are the columns upon 
columns of names of graduates in the Class of ’87, in this issue, 
testify. 

This is all the organization, we say, but in noting the results 
We must not overlook a further element which has been instru- 
mental in producing them—the force of the individual. There 
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was never an organization where the one-man counted for more. 
The vitality, the perpetuation of a Class, depends in large meas- 
ure upon the devotion and application of its members. Every 
person named in the long list of ’87’s has been intimately con- 
cerned with making that Class and it is to them individually that 
much of the honor must be given. Indeed it was upon the 
theory that the will and power of the individual were strong 
enough to’carry out this great plan, with but a thread of organi- 
zation, that it was founded. It was planned to work through no 
Circle, no Union, no Assembly, but through the individual 
member. aM 

It then is no merely high-sounding cry to urge, ‘‘Stand by 
your colors,’’ ‘‘Cultivate class spirit,’’ ‘‘ Love your Class,” ‘‘Heed 
your motto.’ The organization supposes your hearty sympathy 
and co-operation. Without you it will suffer to the amount of 
your individual power. 


THE VALUE. OF TWO TONGUES. 

Travelers have reported in the past, that in such eastern cen- 
ters of commerce as Calcutta or Hong-Kong, there is an appar- 
ent survival of the pleasing confusion of tongues that is said to 
have made the tower of Babel such an interesting place. There 
are traders from every nation under the sun and, as not one can 
tell what his neighbor is driving at, the result is truly remark- 
able. At least, this is what the travelers formerly told us as a 
matter of great wonder. We do not so regard these reports now, 
because our own country is the great polyglot center of the world. 
Here are gathered, not a few traders generally of little educa- 
tion, but hundreds of thousands of intelligeft and educated 
people speaking tongues we call foreign. We have here colonies 
of different nationalities in our cities and whole towns occupied 
by people of one race and language. We have also newspapers 
printed in every European tongue. 

A few years ago it was thought to be the proper thing in 
Europe tospeak French. Whatever your native tongue, if you 
wished to be thought “‘ polite,” you must speak French. As a 
curious result respectable residents in St. Petersburg thought it 
in some sense a digrace to speak Russian. The French, them- 
selves, with true native conceit never spoke anything else. 
Happily, this is passing away and all races in Europe now take 
pride in the correct speaking of their mother tongues, while not 
wholly neglecting others. There appears to be, however, this 
difference: the language acquired by other people than the 
British and Americans is English and not French. English is 
the commercial language and knowing this a man may travel 
round the world and make himself understood in every large 
city. 

It has been thought by some that English is rapidly becoming 
the universal language. While this may be true and while this 
is the great English-speaking nation, it is a question whether it 
is an unmixed good that one language should gain at the ex- 
pense of all the others. Some one once said that he did his 
thinking in German, transacted business in English, and made 
love in French. He probably succeeded in his various under- 
takings, notso much through the value of these languages (for 
there has been some high thinking and fine love-making in En- 
glish), as from the fact that the use of two or more tongues is a 
great help in training the mind. The more words a man can 
use, the greater his power to get an education. People of few 
words have few ideas. The fact that a man uses two languages 
is a great gain in training the mind to think clearly and quickly. 
There are four languages in little Switzerland and, as a result, 
the average Swiss peasant is intellectually far superior to the 
average English laborer with a narrow dialect of only a few 
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hundred words. The Irish have for a hundred years spoken 
two languages and, as a result, are far more quick-witted than 
their rather dull conquerors who imposed English upon them. 
English is the legal language of this country, and the children 
of immigrants born here must and do speak English. At the 
same time they have another mother tongue. Would it not be 
far better for all such children of foreign parents to retain the 
language of their parents, as a supplementary and additional 
tongue? There is no doubt that two languages can be almost 
as easily acquired by a child as one. He hears one tongue in 
the school and street (he will learn that fast enough), he hears 
another at home. Why not learn both? Many parents wish 
their children would speak only the mother tongue, bit finding 
this utterly useless and hopeless they do not insist on it and the 
adopted tongue, ofien very imperfectly acquired, becomes the 
only speech heard in the new home in America. There must be 
one official tongue and no one can insist on a child’s knowing 
only German or Russian. English the child must know to rise 
above the lowest position in life, but if a child spoke his mother 
tongue also, though in after life he seldom used it, it would be a 
great benefit. It would be valuable, because it enlarges the 
mode of expression and stimulates and sharpens the mental 
powers ; moreover, it would cost only a small part of the labor 
that must be spent by an adult in learning to speak a new lan- 
guage. We have in the children of immigrants the best mate- 


rial for educated men and women, because, if they were trained 
when young, they could acquire two tongues with all the ad- 
vantages that spring from the enlarged vocabulary and the train- 


ing in expression. 


IDEALIZING VICE. 

The devotees of Shelley, who read Prof. Edward Dowden’s 
recent life of that poet, will require courage to face the revela- 
tions it makes cdncerning his private life. It is frequently a 
painful operation to open one’s eyes fearlessly ; it is an opera- 
tion necessary, however, to perfect and healthy vision. The 
view of Shelley as a ##an, common among his admirers, is drawn 
from Mrs. Shelley’s edition of her husband’s poems, published 
some fifty years ago. It shows us an impassioned, ethereal be- 
ing quivering with emotion in presence of beauty, thinking 
thoughts which law and custom forbid, fearless in action and 
word, impetuous in love, and divine in charity. A type super- 
terrestrial, purified, rarefied, True, it was conceded that he held 
irregular social views, that he believed marriage an unnecessary 
institution, that he deserted one wife for the companionship of a 
more congenial woman, but were not these views, these relations 
‘‘a phasis of the partial lunacy which affected him” as De 
Quincey puts it? Were they not the to-be-expected extrava- 
gances of so delicate and finely wrought an organization ? Were 
not these deviations from custom the humanizing facts in his 
life, the haze without which he would have been a spirit too 
bright for earthly eyes? 

Mrs. Shelley in editing her husband’s poems, said that the 
time had not come to make known “the occurrences of his 
private life,” and they have been kept secret until the present 
work by Professor Dowden. These occurrences now dragged 
into full light turn the agreeable “‘haze”’ into a noisome vapor, 
show the half-divine being which it enwrapped, soiled by a 
course of conduct, unstable and unmanly, and compel an honest 
and healthy mind to judge the poet by the same moral rules as 
he applies to the rest of mankind, rather than to excuse him as 
an irresponsible spirit. In short, the story Professor Dowden 
tells is that Shelley ran away and married a girl of sixteen whom 
he afterward tortures by forming a sentimental relation with a 
married woman, and in three years deserts for a more 
brilliant and congenial spirit. In two years his wife drowns her- 
self in despair, and he at once marries his companion whom he 
keeps in unrest and misery by his rapturous devotion to several 
other women. Little wonder that Matthew Arnold in a cobust 
and generous review of this pitiable story exclaims, ‘‘ What a 
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set! What a world!’ or that he concludes that Shelley possessed; 
an ‘entirely human inflammability,” and ‘that when the pas- 
sion of love was aroused in him one could not be sure of him, his 
friends could not trust him.’ 

The story takes the maz Shelley out of the realm of the ideal, 
It is true that his ‘‘ gracious nature, his fearlessness, his truth, 
his purity from all fleshliness of appetite, his freedom from 
vanity, his diffusive love and tenderness” remain, but how 
scarred by inconstancy, by complete moral blindness, by wanton, 
inexcusable disregard of others! Would it have been better had 
the story remained untold? We think not. The Shelley we 
knew was aspirit, but a spirit with a veil of vice, and we saw no 
hideousness inthe veil. Itis better, evenif we destroy an angel, 
that we possess full consciousness that the divine order of purity 
can not be broken without bringing woe and shame, that irregu- 
lar social relations can not exist and be anything but hideous, 
We believe it true that Shelley’s conduct was inspired by no 
weak sentiment, love of intrigue, or vile passion, that it was 
simply the unbridled outbreak of an exquisitely sensitive heart, 
eager to love and be loved; but vulgarity, feeble sentiment, 
passion are not the only vices. Inconstancy, faithlessness, 
license, disregard of others, are vicious in themselves and in their 
effects, and herein was Shelley guilty. Charles Dudley Warner 
in reviewing the story outlined above, exclaims, ‘Is this Uni- 
versal Love or Universal Slop?’”’ We knowno system of analy- 
sis which will make it anything but the latter. Universal Love 
demands backbone and healthy fiber. 

The revelation has its present significance. Social vice is 
idealized in a thousand places to-day. There are Shelleys on 
every hand whose social intrigues, irregularities, fickleness, are 
winked at, attributed to poetic sensibility, ardent hearts, the 
need of congenial companionship. It is wholesome, if hard, 
that the true character of such relations be thrust before the pub- 
lic vision and that disgust compel more manly sentiments. 
Bold and flagrant corruption is not the only menace to pure and 
healthy social life. The vice which is idealized, which entrances 
by its false claim to be the offspring of Universal Love, to be 
broad and free and divine, is more insidious and more deadly. 
Too great emphasis can not be placed on the viciousness of vice. 
In whomsoever it exists, in whatsoever form, let it fearlessly be 
declared vice and hated with manly hatred. 


CHURCH UNITY AND SPIRITUALITY. 

A correspondent who expresses hearty approval of some sug- 
gestions of ours respecting the pressing demand of the times for 
a spiritual church, asks us whether we do not consider the divis- 
ion of American Christianity into several denominatious a 
cause of the wordliness of which we have complained. Our 
correspondent believes that the competition of church organi- 
zations take form in worldly aims of church life and hinders 
the growth of spirituality. Doubtless this ts partly true. It is 
true in some places and in some souls. But it does not follow 
that the cause is in the fact of competing organizations. 

The cause is rather in unregenerate human nature. Probably 
the same people would be wordly-minded—think only of the ex- 
ternal life of the church—under any circumstances. History 
does not prove that organic unity promotes spirituality. The 
ages of unity have been ages of indifference or of formalism 
rather than ages of faith. There is such a thing as honest and 
pious effort to do our religious work well, and the good work of 
one man or one church may inspire another man or church to 
do good work. Christian competition should mean only this, 
and we believe that as a rule it means no more than this. We 
realize the imperfections of good motives in the children of 
Adam; but we believe it wisest to be charitable in judgment 
and to credit church members with a prevailing religious sincerity 
in their work. 

There are always Marthas ‘‘cumbered with much serving ”’ of 
temporalities, but the really devout Mary finds time and strength, 
not to forsake the Master for the temporal serving but to 
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“help” Martha in necessary service. Indeed, we distrust a 
piety which has no useful hands to give to the Master's work. 
Asarule the spiritually-minded Christians are early and late 
toilers in the various fields of religious activity. 

We do not doubt that in some places there are too many de- 
nominations ; though we must add that we know of no place 
where the work done by four churches (for example) could be 
done by one. Some, however small a part, of the work now 
done would not be done—so far as we can judge—by fewer 
churches. We have a feeling that an existing church is a 
work of divine Providence visited by the divine spirit and made 
honorable by saving grace given to some who worship there. 
Atthis poiut the plea for fewer churches is really a worldly one— 
the present supply “‘ costs too much.’’ But we remember the ala- 
paster box of precious ointment, and both hope and believe that 
every church adds to the spiritual wealth of the Christian world. 

We do not enter here upon the larger question of church 
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unity. We see clearly that there is a great growth of the spirit 
of fraternity and fellowship among Christians. We see just as 
clearly that this new spirit of brotherhood has given the great 
denominations an unexampled prosperity in every sense. We 
are slow therefore to look to organic unity as the outcome of 
present progress in fraternal grace. It may be best to wait for 
the most clear indications of divine Providence before planning 
for the removal of denominational Christianity. It has had in 
very rich supply the blessing of Almighty God. 

One remedy for worldliness in the church is, we believe a sim- 
ple scriptural one—individual repentance and consecration. No 
machinery will make men devout. Faith and self-dedication to 
Christ are personal acts. Each one of us must for himself seek 
the divine life and find it. We ought to urge each other to this 
holy search, and not to wait until we can agree about any ques- 
tions of church polity, or agree about anything else besides the 
reality, duty, and blessedness of the spiritual life. 





EDITOR’S 


After over three months of negotiation the Fishery Commis- 
sion has dissolved, leaving the governments of the countries 
concerned, to debate their work. The treaty is easily under- 
stood, and fairly reciprocal. Carried out it will prevent the griev- 
ances of which seamen have complained and will oppress neither 
Canadians or Americans. The only hindrance to a prompt ex- 
change of ratification by the United States and England is the 
temper of the Senate. It is to be hoped, however, that its de- 
sire fora friendly settlement of the question will be stronger 
-than partisan feeling. 


All the excitement of the unexpected attended Mr. Blaine’s 
February letter from Italy, declining that his name should be 
presented at the National Republican Convention as a candidate 
for president of the United States. It did no little toward crys- 
tallizing doubtful opinion, and supplied a much-needed tonic to 
the waiting press. Every shade of interpretation conceivable 
has been applied to this really straightforward letter. The best 
opinion on both sides seems to be that it is sincere, but does not 
preclude Mr. Blaine’s spontaneous nomination. 


The guard loyal congressmen keep over state rights has led to 
some cutting sarcasms in the present session of Congress. In 
the discussion preceding the passage of the Blair Bil! by the 
Senate, so many amendments were moved curtailing the power 
of the state in expending the funds, that an amendment was of- 
fered to change the title of the bill to read, ‘‘A bill offering 
bribes to the several states to relinquish the right of self-govern- 
ment,” When the Trust investigation was ordered by the 
House, one indignant member proposed that the committee in 
bringing in its final report submit a history of the rise, progress, 
ad downfall, together with a suitable epitaph to be inscribed 
on the tombstone of the ancient doctrine of state rights. 


The guarantees of continued peace in Europe which President 
C.K. Adams of Cornell pointed out in these pages last month, 
were emphasized forcibly in the events of February. The pas- 
sage of Prince Bismarck’s Military Bill increasing the available 
armed force of Germany to at least three million men; the 
simultaneous publication in Vienna and Berlin of the iron-bound 
treaty between Germany and Austria-Hungary ; ard the strong 
hints given of the nature of the naval alliance between Italy and 
England are proofs that the present European war principle, vis 
pacem, para bellum, not only is being tested to its utmost, but 
is very effectual in keeping Russia and France on their good be- 
havior. 


NOTE-BOOK. 


The admission of at least four of the territories to stateship, is. 
looked upon with favor by the House Committee on Territories. 
The probability of their getting in has led to a discussion of 
what they shall be called. David Dudley Field’s suggestion is 
the best we have seen : that ‘‘a country so rich in Indian names 
as this ought in no case to perpetuate European names."’ With 
the large number of musical, distinctive, and suggestive words. 
we have at command, it is the worst of taste to repeat common- 
place or meaningless appellations, 


The Anti-Poverty Association is fully conscious of the allur- 
ing power of itsname. When the split occurred not long ago in 
the original society, the Dr. McGlynn faction at once endeavored 
to obtain an injunction restraining the Henry George men from 
using the name for their association. It is a question if in this 
case as well asin the Personal Liberty League, the title is not 
the sheet-anchor. 


‘Is it possible,” a correspondent asks, ‘‘for a city to get along 
without a Sunday newspaper?’’ Let a fact be the answer. To- 
ronto, Canada, is a city of 150,000 inhabitants, progressive, alert, 
growing. Dr. Withrow in an article in the December issue of 
this magazine on ‘‘Canadian Cities,’ says of Toronto: ‘‘We 
have no street cars, no Sunday paper, no open saloons on the 
Lord’s Day.’’ Not only does the city get along without the 
Sunday paper, it gains in peace, order, and good name from the 
lack. 


Two important elections have occurred in the college world. 
Dr. Francis L. Patton has been chosen to succeed Dr McCosh 
as president of Princeton College, and Dr. Thomas L. Hastings 
to succeed Dr. Hitchcock as president of the Union Theological 
Seminary. The public has taken great interest in the filling of 
the positions, and there is general satisfaction that men of such 
vigor and purity of intellect and heart have been chosen. The 
president of a great college is not a less important public charac- 
ter than the head of a great state, and his influence on the sin- 
cerity, the manliness, the intellectuality of the times is more 
positive. The public is right in showing its interest and de- 
manding only the best men in these places. 


A plan for solving the rapid transit problem in New York 
City has been proposed, which seems fully as big as the ques- 
tion. One hundred fifty feet below the streets, down the center 
of the Island, a tunnel four tracks wide will be run. From it 
branches will connect with Brooklyn and Jersey City. The ease 
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with which engineers and scientists grapple with the enormous 
difficulties in the scheme is a most striking illustration to the 
lay mind of the advancement of science. Time will not hinder, 
for tunneling has been so perfected that the fifteen miles can be 
made in two years; air in strong currents can be furnished by 
ventilators ; light by electricity; exits by elevators; of smoke 
there will be none, for speed will be funished by electric motors; 
for every objection science has an easy answer. 


The incorporation of the Nicaragua Canal Company by the 
Senate, emphasizes again the importance of having as speedily 
as possible in that vicinity an adequate means of transportation 
from ocean to ocean. The commercial gain from such an high- 
way can be illustrated by a simple diagram. Ona map of the 
world as a flat, with the American continent in the center, Aus- 
tralia and Eastern Asia to the left, and the rest of the world to 
the right, draw straight lines from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Kamtchatka, and from Melbourne to London. The intersection 
will be in Central America. It is, indeed, a cross-cut from the 
ends of creation, ‘“‘the center of oceans, the gateway of the 
world.”’ 


A coroner’s jury investigating a death caused by one of the 
numerous railroad accidents of the past winter, found the trouble 
to lie with the train dispatcher. In reporting the mistake the 
jury stated that the man’s duties as dispatcher required him to 
work continuously twelve hours out of the twenty-four, and in 
addition to this work he was required to keep account of and 
report daily all the cars on a division of 170 miles of track, 
where 36 trains passed daily. No man required to do this 
amount of work can be expected to be exact. Eight hours of 
close application day in and day out are all the average brain 
can be held accountable for. This practice of overtaxing em- 
ployees is most short-sighted and in positions of responsibility 
criminal. , 


There were nearly four and a half thousands of new books 
published in 1887 in the United States. The addition made to 
our stock of ideas and exact information can not be said to be in 
any degree proportional to the space these works will occupy 
on the book-shelves. To say that twenty-five per cent are worth 
preservation is to make a most liberal estimate. The reason is 
evident enough; most of the books were called into being not 
because their writers had something to say that heart and mind 
could not keep or that the world needed, but because they 
wanted to turn a penny or put their names on a title page. 


The death of ‘“‘ Petroleum V. Nasby,’’ David Ross Locke, on 
February 15, removes a journalist of keen satirical power and 
of convictions on which he never turned his back. The ‘‘Nasby 
Letters” of War times made his fame and probably attracted 
the largest following and made the greatest amount of public 
opinion of any political writing ever done in the United States. 
In his later years he turned his pen against the saloon, and 
through his paper, Zhe Toledo Blade, cultivated stalwart tem- 
perance principles in a large constituency. 


The excellent annual report the Divorce Reform League re- 
cently has made, is another reminder that evil cam be overcome 
by patient and continued effort. The league has brought about 
many repeals of bad marriage and divorce laws; has caused an 
entire revision of the marriage code in Michigan ; and in certain 
states has reduced the number of divorces at least athird. The 
work is just begun, but seeing what has been done, it will be 
wise for those who are inclined to feel pessimistic over the de- 
generate state of the marriage relation to give the league a 
hand and let hope displace their despair. 


It would be interesting to know how much of their material 


novelists gather from the private letters their admirers shower 
upon them. Something of the interesting nature of these epistles 
M. Daudet, of whom Professor Price writes in this issue of Tur 
CHAUTAUQUAN, lately gave a hint. His correspondents include: 

“‘ Hundreds of misses asking for autographs; ladies knowing how good 1 
must be from my books, who ask a do/ for a girl who finds it impossible to 
marry without one, or to purchase the country place of a sister-in-law, s 
she can smooth a family embarrassment. Last week I received a letter from 
some Algerian official, asking me to replace the funds of the state which he 
had indiscreetly employed. And the love-letters—my wife answers the 
gravest of them.”’ 


The case of little Josef Hofmann is one for study by ambi. 
tious fathers and mothers. He is only ten years old and a mar. 
velous piano genius. His recitals draw large audiences, and his 
father and manager would like to keep the profits, but a major. 
ity of medical opinions declares that the recitals can not be con- 
tinued without danger to his health, and consequently his power, 
Moreover, the full power of such a prodigy should not be lost 
to the world; he should be guarded and educated. No decision 
has been reached, though let us hope humanity and good judg. 
ment will conquer. However wonderful the natural gifts of a 
child, he is still a child. To demand of him the work of a man 
or to put him into the fetters of a public life can produce no 
other result than to blunt the fineness and dwarf the possibilities 
of his powers. 

A most graceful and appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
poet Sydney Lanier occurred in February at Johns Hopkins 
University, when a smali but choice number of his admirers 
gathered to witness the presentation of a bust of the poet to the 
University. The recognition is grateful to lovers of pure Ameri- 
can verse. Mr. Higginson’s articleon Lanier in the last volume 
of this magazine showed to many of our readers for the first 
time the real value of this writer. Our correspondence since 
shows that the acquaintance thus begun, many are enlarging by 
study of the man and his works. We are heartily glad of the 
result. Lanier’s clear vision, melodious qualities, and keen 
analysis make him a poet and critic well worth sympathetic at- 
tention. P 


The custom of sending Easter letters is one that admits of a 
wider practice than in one’s immediate circle of friends. There 
are multitudes of those who have been long sick, of the friend- 
less, and the poor whose day would be brightened and pain les- 
sened by a cheery, helpful letter coming unexpectedly froma 
stranger or an acquaintance. In New York City the Easter Let- 
ter Mission receives missives of all sorts and sends them to hos- 
pitals, jails, and homes, but the practice may be carried on at 
home as well, and perhaps with better discretion. Here is an 
opening for those who have found as yet nothing to do for others. 


Madame Boucicaut, of whom Miss Baker writes so entertain- 
ingly in this number, gave the world one of the finest examples 
it has had of co-operation. Not long after her death, occurred 
that-of another distinguished co-operator, M. Godin of Guise, 
who had gathered in a ‘‘familistere’” some twelve hundred 
workingmen with their families. Co-operation was carried to its 
limits, M. Godin’s plan being that the workingmen should 
eventually buy out the works and own the establishment. Will 
the Bon Marché and the ‘‘familistere’’ live without their wise and 
benevolent heads? The world awaits with interest the answer 
which time will bring. 


The shrewdness the Japanese show in their observations on 
Western civilization and in their quick adaptation of our best 
ideas give them stronger and stronger claim to be called the 
“Yankees of Asia.” Even in matters artistic their acuteness is 
surpassing. An art commission recently returned from Europe 
and America, In a public address on what had been observed, 4 
member declared, what is but too true, that there is almost no 
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guch thing to day as good European designing and added: ‘‘Be- 
cause Japan can design she can become, if she will develop her 
own powers, the great manufacturer of fine art products for the 
world, .. . . and Europe and America will be forced to come 
to learn of and buy from her.”’ 


Opportunity to help the cause of international copyright has 
been opened to readers as well as writers by the Copyright 
League. All persons are asked to send their names as mem- 
bers or as signers of the memorial to Congress, or to write their 
senators and representatives urging them to vote for a proper 
measure. The thieving of books will be stopped if the League 
keeps up its vigorous agitation. Stealing is not an American 
trait; the fact that our laws allow it in books is because the 
people as a whole are uninterested in and unacquainted with the 
facts. Let the real dishonorablene:s of our treatment of foreign 
authors become universally known, and Congress will find itself 
obliged to take time to pass the Chace or some other bill. 


The Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington is probably the best 
known institution of its kind in the United States, both on ac- 
count of its location in the capital city of the country and the 
value of its contents. The man to whose generosity Americans 
owe this fine and full art collection, Mr. W. W. Corcoran, diedin 
February, in Washington, at the ageof ninety. Upright, honor- 
able, and benevolent living characterized his long life. His 
philanthropies amounting to over $6,000,000 were scattered 
quietly in hundreds of directions; the two most prominent bene- 
factions being the art museum and the Louise Home for poverty- 
stricken and refined old ladies. He was one of those rare char- 
acters in whom the inspiration to do good is as spontaneous and 
_4s constant as breath itself. 


Apparently there is no limit te the applications of electricity. 
So efficacious has it been found for purifying sewage that in 
London nearly $5,000,000, it is said, are to be expended for ap- 
plying it. The electrical bullet probe is a new invention that 
will detect unfailingly lost lead in the body. The Electric Club 
of New York has opened recently a club house where light and 
heat is furnished by this strange force, where an electric door- 
opener admits the member, an electric lock fastens the safe 
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holding his valuables, a long distance telephone puts him in 
connection with many cities, and an electric brush blackeus his 
boots. Another novelty suggested is using wind-mills to run 
storage-batteries for supplying light to country-houses. 


The success of the present movement in favor of Higher Edu- 
cation for Women in New York City is of graver importance 
because it is in New York. A very large part of the country 
takes its cue from that city. Higher education for women made 
possible and popular there, would have great weigut in leading 
to similar movements in other cities. The latest plan is for au 
Annex to Columbia College. This is better than nothing, much 
bette:; but why should not Columbia admit women freely as Dr. 
Barnard, its president, would have her do? Or, if not, is not 
New York able to establish her own Wellesley or Bryn Mawr? 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Root, of Buffalo, New York, cele- 
brated in February the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
Their beautiful home was opened to their friends and large 
numbers were glad todo them honor. The congratulations of 
the Chautauqua world will be most willingly offered. Mr. Root 
is widely known as a generous and wise supporter of the Chau- 
tauqua movement, being the vice-president of the Chautau- 
qua Assembly. He belongs to the Methodist Episcopal church 
which finds in him one of its strongest laymen and in Buffalo 
and vicinity there can not be found a Methodist institution on 
which he has not put hismark. Mr. Root is one of the leading 
citizens of Buffalo; in every respect a representative man, 
simple in habits, refined in tastes, generous to all good causes. 


That energetic Assembly worker, Dr. A.H.Gillet of Island Park, 
De Funiak, and indeed of general assembly fame, writes us of 
anew Chautauqua. The site is Salt Springs, sixteen miles from the 
city of Atlanta, the name, the Piedmont Chautauqua. The Hou. 
Henry Grady, editor of 7he Atlanta Constitution, Mr. Samuel 
Inman, and several other Atlanta capitalists have taken the 
matter in hand. Mr. Grady personally assumes the busine-s 
management. Ten to twenty thousand dollars w.ll be immedi- 
ately put into buildings. They will adopt the Chautauqua plau 
fully. The meetings for the coming summer will begin July 3 and 
continue through July and August. Welcome to the Piedmontese! 
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CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. 

P. 104. ‘‘Olympus.’”’ In Greek mythology this mountain of 
Thessaly was the abode of the gods. 

“Jove.” Another form of the name Jupiter. The Greek form 
of the same word is Zeus. In the mythology of both Greeks 
and Romans he was the greatest of the gods, the ruler of both 
immortals and mortals. 

P. 106. ‘‘Hamann,’”? Johann Georg. (1730-1788.) This pe- 
culiar writer called himself the ‘‘ Magus of the North.” At the 
University of Konigsberg he prepared himself for the ministry, 
but an impediment in his speech led him to abandon this calling 
and choose literature for which he had a decided preference. Dr. 
Hedge says of him, ‘‘He belonged to that class of writers who 
tepel by the uncouth shapes in which their thoughts are dis- 
guised, more readers than they attract by the rarity of the 
thoughts themselves.”’ 

P. 111. ‘“‘The Cid.” A popular Spanish hero, whose name 
was Roderigo Diaz. He lived during the eleventh century and 
Acquired his fame by his successful combats with the Moors. His 
history has become so entangled with the exploits of romance 
that it is almost impossible to separate the facts from fiction, and 
many writers assert that he was only a myth. 

P. 114. ‘‘ Mommsen,”’ Christian Matthias Theodor. (1817——.) 
A German historian. 

D-apr 


P.117. ‘‘Aischylus”’ (525-456 B. C.), ‘‘ Euripides”? (about 
480-406 B. C.), and ‘‘Sophocles’’ (about 495-406 B. C.), were 
three great tragic poets of Greece. 

‘“‘A-ris-toph’a-nes.”” (About 450-380 B. C.) 
writer. 

‘‘Phidias.”” (About 490-432 B. C.) 

P. 118. ‘‘Bossuet,’’ Jacques Bénigne, bus-su-a. 
A French prelate and author. 

P. 119. ‘‘ Urania.” The name of one of the nine muses, re- 
garded especially as the muse of astronomy. 

P. 122. ‘‘Jean Paul.’’ To this name adopted as a pseudonym 
by Richter, whos? full given name was Johann Paul Friedrich, 
the Germans added ‘“‘ Der Einzige,” the Only-One. Carlyle 
says of him, ‘‘In the whole circle of literature we look in vain 
for his parallel.’’ 

P. 125. ‘‘ Valisneria.’”’ A genus of aquatic plants. ‘‘ At 
flowering time the pistillate flowers rise by means of their long 
flexible stems to the surface of the water where they are quite 
beyond the reach of the staminate flowers which are confined 
at the bottom upon a stem only about an inch long. These 
latter flowers as they mature, spontaneously break away from 
their short stems and rise to the surface where they expand and 
float about, shedding their pollen upon the stigmas of the stam- 
inate flowers. After fertilization takes place, the long stem to 


A Greek comic 


A Greek sculptor. 
(1627-1704.) 
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the pistillate flower shortens its coils and carries it to the bottom 
again where it ripens into a many seeded berry.” 

P. 126, ‘‘ Daphnian.’’ An adjective derived from Daphne, a 
nymph in Grecian mythology, who, while flying from the god 
Apollo who was enamored of her, was changed into a laurel tree. 

P. 129. ‘ Propertius,’’ Sextus Aurelius. (50 B. C. (?).) 
A Roman elegiac poet. 

‘“‘Tyrteeus.”” A Greek poet who lived during the seventh 
century B. C. 

‘* Psyche,” si’ke. A maiden so wondrously beautiful that she 
excited the jealousy of the goddess Venus, and the love of 
Cupid. The latter besought Jupiter to make her immortal and 
his prayer was granted. 

P. 130. ‘‘Rochefoucauld,” Francois Alexandre, rush-fou-ko. 
(1613-1680.) A French author. ‘‘La Bruyére,” Jean. (1645- 
1696.) A French author. ‘ Lavater,” Johann Kasper. (174I- 
1801.) A Swiss divine and author. 

P. 134. ‘‘Plutarch.’’ A Greek biographer who lived in the 
second century A. D. ‘‘ Epictetus.’’ A Roman philosopher be- 
longing to the first century. ‘‘Antoninus.” A Roman emperor 
and philosopher of the second century. 

P. 135. ‘‘ Aph’-ro-di-te.”” The Greek name for the goddess 
Venus. 

** Apollo.” 
son of Jupiter. 

P. 138. ‘‘ Pantheon.” 
most famous one was that built in Rome in 26 A. D. 
was consecrated as a Christian church. 

P. 139. ‘‘Anak.’? The sons of Anak were ‘‘men of great 
stature,’ compared with whom the children of Israel were but 
‘‘as grasshoppers.” 

P. 149. ‘‘ Lafontaine,’ Jean. 
French writer of fables. 

P. 150. ‘‘ Phil-o-mé/la.’’ The daughter of an Athenian king, 
who was changed into a nightingale. The story goes that Pan- 
dion, King of Attica, had two daughters, Philomela and Procné, 
both of whom fell in love with Tereus, King of Phocis. Tereus 
married the latter, but in a few weeks concealed her, and told 
Philomela that she was dead, whereupon Philomela became his 
bride. When she ascertained the truth she told her sister, and 
Tereus resolved to slay them both. He chased them with an 
ax and overtook them, but at that moment Philomela was 
changed into a nightingale, and Procné into a swallow. 

P. 151. ‘‘Lycoris.’”” Under this name the Roman poet Gallus 
(66-26 B. C.) alludes in several of his poems to Cytheris his 
mistress. 

P. 162. “‘Epicurus.” (342-270 B.C.) A Greek philosopher. 

P. 167. ‘‘ Lamartine,’’ Alphonse. (1790-1869.) A French poet 
and historian. 

‘“Narcissus.’’ A mythological youth who saw his own image 
in a stream of water and fell in love with it, taking it to be a 
beautiful nymph. 

P. 172. ‘‘ Merck,’’ Johann Heinrich. (1741-1791.) This Ger- 
man scholar is remembered chiefly on account of his association 
with Herder, Goethe, and other eminent men. Large editions 
of the correspondence carried on between them and him have 
been published. Domestic and financial troubles led him to 
commit suicide by shooting himself. 

P. 175. ‘‘ Jacobi,” Friedrich Heinrich. 
man philosopher. 

P. 176. ‘‘Petronius Arbiter.’’ A Latin author; a voluptuary 
of the days of Nero, and the director-in-chief of the pleasures 
of that monarch. 

P. 192. “‘Newton’s theory of colors.”” ‘‘The phenomena of 
colors he [Newton] ascribes to a supposed property of light 
which he calls ‘fits of easy reflection and transmission.’ The 
theory is that every particle of light, from its first discharge 
from a luminous body, possesses at equally distant intervals dis- 
positions to be reflected from and transmitted through the sur- 
faces of bodies upon which it is incident.” 


One of the chief gods of Grecian mythology, the 


A temple erected to all the gods. The 
In 608 it 


(1621-1695.) The celebrated 
* 


(1743-1819.) A Ger- 
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P. 196. “Circe.” A sorceress who lived on the island of Axa, 
When Ulysses visited her, she turned all his companions into 
swine, but Ulysses was saved from this fate by means of the herb, 
moly, given him by Mercury. Moly is a wild garlic calleg 
sorcerer’s garlic, There are many kinds, most of which flower 
in May. Milton refers to it in ‘“‘Comus.’”’ In speaking of 
hemony, ‘‘of sovereign use gainst all enchantment, mildew, 
blast or damp, or ghastly furies’ apparition,’‘ he says 

‘*____ yet more medicinal is it than that moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave.”’ 

P. 206. ‘‘Marlowe,’’ Christopher, commonly shortened to 
Kit. (1564-1593.) An English dramatic poet. He led a dis. 
sipated life and was killed in a disgraceful quarrel with a foot. 
man. 


HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. 


P. 1. ‘‘Baur,”’ Ferdinand Christian. (1792-1861.) A German 
theologian and critic. 

P. 3. ‘‘ Petrarch,” Francesco. 
ian poet. 

P. 6. ‘‘ Merovingian dynasty.’’ This was the first Frankish 
dynasty in France; it took its name from Merove/us the king 
who aided in the defeat of the Huns. The Carolingians (taking 
their name from Charles Martel), under Pepin in 752 overthrew 
the Merovingians and assumed the ruling power. 

P. 8. ‘‘Campagna,’’ cam-pan’ya. A plain surrounding Rome. 

P. 13. ‘‘ Dionysius Exiguus.”’ A learned Roman Christian 
theologian who lived in the sixth century A. D. 

P, 21. ‘‘Guizot,” Francois, ghe-z6. (1787-1874.) A French 
statesman and historian. 

P. 23. “ Trivium,” and “guadrivium” are Latin words signi- 
fying places at which three roads and four roads meet. They 
were applied respectively to the groups of studies mentioned. 
These two groups made up the liberal sciences. 

P. 26. ‘‘Felix.” The bishop of Urgel, who labored with 
Elipandus in the founding of adoptionism. 

P. 29. ‘‘Pornocracy.’’ A word derived from the Greek, signi- 
fying the rule of the harlots. 

‘* Baronius,’”’ Cesare. (1538-1607). 
dinal and church historian. 

P. 33. ‘‘Cardinal Newman,’’ John Henry. (1801——.) An 
English theologian, who in 1845 became a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1879 he was made cardinal. 

P. 34. ‘“‘Hinemar.’’ (806-882.) A French prelate who dis- 
tinguished himself by defending the church against the papal 
and the royal power. 

P. 39. Among the Latin Christian nations there were at differ- 
ent periods of their history five different dates for the commence 
ment of the year: January 1; March 1 ; March 25; Easter; and 
December 25. 

P. 41. The following translation of the Pentecost hymn was 
made by Catherine Winkworth (1829-1878), an Esglish poet. 

Come, Holy Ghost! thou fire divine ! 
From highest heaven on us down shine ! 
Comforter, be thy comfort mine! 


(1304-1374.) A renowned Ital- 


An eminent Italian car- 


Come, Father of the poor, to earth ; 
Come, with thy gifts of precious worth ; 
Come, Light of all of mortal birth ! 


Thou rich in comfort ! Ever blest 
The heart where thou art constant guest, 
Who giv’st the heavy-laden rest. 


Come, thou in whom our toil is sweet, 
Our shadow in the noonday heat, 
Before whom mourning flieth fleet. 


Bright Sun of Grace! thy sunshine dart. 
‘On all who cry to thee apart, 
And fill with gladness every heart. 
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Whate’er without thy aid is wrought, 
Or skillful deed, or wisest thought, 
God counts it vain and merely naught. 


O cleanse us that we sin no more, 
O’er parched souls thy waters pour ; 
Heal the sad heart that acheth sore. 


Thy will be ours in all our ways; 
O melt the frozen with thy rays ; 
Call home the lost in error’s maze. 


And grant us, Lord, who cry to thee, 
And hold the Faith in unity, 
Thy precious gifts of charity ; 


That we may live in holiness, 
And find in death our happiness, 
And dwell with thee in lasting bliss ! 


P. 43. ‘“‘Ostrogothic.” The Goths, a Germanic race, in the 
fourth century A. D., were divided into the Ostrogoths and the 
Visigoths, or into the Eastern and the Western Goths. 

P. 58. ‘‘The Easter Cycle of nineteen years.’’ ‘‘This cycle 
consists of nineteen solar years during which the moon changes 
235 times. The error of this cycle is very small, as may be seen 
from the following periods computed from modern data : 

Days. Hours. Min. 
235 lunations require in the mean, 6939 16 31 
Ig true solar years require, 6939 14 27 
19 Julian years of 36514 days, 6939 18 oO 

The dates of the full moon correspond to this cycle; that is, 
after the lapse of nineteen years they recur on or about the same 
day of the year. In the second century a dispute arose between 
the Eastern and Western Churches, regarding the proper time 
for celebrating Easter. The Council of Nice decided in favor 
of the West where the cycle of nineteen years was already in use 
for the purpose of deciding upon the occurrence of the Easter 
moon. 

P. 64. ‘‘ Pietists.’’? A sect who held that religious and moral 
instruction should take the precedence of intellectual training in 
the schools. 

P. 71. ‘Simeon Stylites.”” (About 390-459.) A Syrian anch- 
orite, who after spending several years in a convent and feel- 
ing that the discipline was not severe enough, built a small hut 
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in which be lived and subjected himself to all sorts of hardships 
and sufferings. Here his fame drew around him such a crowd 
of people, desirous of seeing him, and of touching his garments, 
that in order to escape them, he had a pillar built about ten feet 
high, on the top of which he lived. He kept increasing its 
height until at last it reached to sixty feet. Here on a surface 


only a few feet in circumference he lived for thirty years. 


P. 84. ‘‘ Dies Ire’’ (Day of Wrath). From the translatiou by 
John A, Dix: 

Day of vengeance, without morrow ! 

Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 

As from Saint and Seer we borrow. 

The ‘‘Stabat Mater.’’ From the trauslation by Abraham. 
Coles : 

Stood the afflicted mother weeping, 
Near the cross her station keeping 
Whereon hung her Son and Lord; 
Through whose spirit sympathizing, 
Sorrowing and agonizing, 

Also passed the cruel sword, 

P. 92. ‘‘ The Two Sicilies.”” A kingdom of southern Italy, in- 
cluding the island of Sicily and several] smaller islands, and the 
Kingdom of Napies, in Italy. 

P. 103. Abelard and Heloise figure largely in literature, as the 
following references show : Cousin’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Works 
of Abelard”; Berington’s ‘‘ History of Abelard and Heloise”’, 
and his ‘‘ History of the Middle Ages’’ ; Hughes’ ‘ Life of Abe- 
lard’’; Brucker’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy.’’ There are numer- 
ous foreign publications on their lives. 

P. 105. ‘‘ Walter of the Vogeiwaide,’’ or Walter of the bird 
(1165 1248.) A German poet and musician, or min- 
nesinger. Longfellow has written a poem regarding him. 

P. 111. The great schism was not terminated until 1429 at 
which time Clement VIII., the antipope, abdicated leaving Pope 
Martin V. the sole representative of the papacy. For a period 
of fifty one years there had been two rival popes. At the Diet 
of Mainz a few years later the council deposed Pope Eugnius 
IV. and elected Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy, under the papal 
name of Felix V. By this act they opened the way for another 
schism ; aud again for a short time there were two popes. But 
this schism was soon terminated. 


meadow. 


“THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


WALKING 

I. ‘Horace,’’ Quintus Horatius Flaccus. (65-3 B.C.) A Roman 
poet. The fountain of Bandusia was in Apulia, an ancient 
province of southern Italy, which forms the present provinces of 
Bari, Foggia, and Lecce. The fountain was distant from Venusia, 
now Venosa, the birthplace of Horace, six miles. 

2. ‘‘The-oc’ri-tus.” A Greek bucolic poet who lived in the 
third century, B.C. He is regarded as the creator of bucolic 
(pastoral) poetry. 

3. “ Virgil,’ Publius Virgilius, or more properly, Vergilius. 
(70-19 B.C.) A Latin poet, author of the immortal ‘‘ Aéneid.” 
His “ Eclogues,” a collection of ten pastoral poems, are written 
in imitation of the ‘‘ Bucolics”’ of Theocritus. 

4. “André Chenier,” sha-né-4. (1762-1794.) A French 
poet, who acquired great fame by his admirable eclogues and 
elegies. He was executed as a Girondist during the French 
Revolution. 

5. “ Wallace,’’ Alfred Russel. 
uralist, 


(1822 ——.) An English nat- 


RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Pronunciation of proper names in the article: ‘‘ Pailleron,”’ 
Pa-yeh-rong. “‘Erckmann-Chatrian,” airk-man-shat-ré-ong. 
(This is the joint name of two novelists, Emile Erckmann (1822- 


), who for years have 
““« Augier,”’ 


—) and Alexander Chatrain (1826 
made very successful joint literary ventures ) 
6-zhé-4. ‘‘ Labiche,’’ la beesh. ‘Dumas,’ dima. ‘ Daudet,’ 
do-da. ‘‘Gautier,’’ g6-téa. ‘‘Claretie,’’ kla-raté. ‘‘ Maupas- 
sant,’? m6-pas-song. ‘‘Bourget,’’ bourzha. ‘‘Theuriet,’’ ti- 
re-4. ‘‘Malot,’’ ma-l6. ‘‘Cherbuliez,” shair-bii-lé 4. ‘‘About,”’ 
a-boo. ‘‘Ohnet,” 6-na. Enuault,” 4 no. 

1. ‘‘Sistine Madonna.’’ This is the worid renowned painting 
executed in 1518 by Raphael for the church of San Sisto in 
Piacenza, and which now forms the masterpiece of the Dresden 
Gallery. The ‘‘ wonderful form [is] arrayed in glorious raiment, 
borne upon clouds—a heavenly apparition, encircled by a glory 
of lovely angel faces. A veil flows from her head: she seems to 
be lost in profound thought concerning the divine mystery, 
which she clasps with motherly devotion ; for a child is throned 
within her arms, whose lofty mission is foreshadowed iu his 
childish features, while the depth and majesty of his eyes express 
his destiny as the Redeemer of the world. .... The two en- 
chanting angel boys, leaning on the lower division of the pic- 
ture, give the last touch of beauty to this magnificent work.” 
Libke's ‘‘ History of Art.” 

2. ‘Cologne Cathedral.’ This remarkable structure was 
founded 1248 and is one of the noblest specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Europe. ‘‘It is in the form of a cross, is 510 feet 
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long and 231 feet wide. The towers are about 525 feet high. 
The construction of this edifice was suspended by the Reforma- 
ation. Early in the present century the national enthusiasm of 
the Germans raised large sums of money to repair and complete 
it, and Zwirner was appointed architect of the work. It wascom- 
pleted in 1880,” and on October 15, of this year, Germany cele- 
brated the forma! consecration and opening of the cathedral. 


3. ‘Venus de Milo.” This celebrated statue was found in 


1820, near Melos or Milo, one of the Cyclades Islands in the 
Grecian Archipelago. The island was first inhabited by the 
Phee icians and after them by the Lacedemonians. During the 
Peloponnesian War it was taken by the Athenians who ravaged 
it. Several valuable works of art have been found among its 
ruins. The Venus of Milo is a full length, half draped figure 
larger than life. It was found by aGreek peasant while digging 
up the roots of a tree, ‘‘when the whole fell through in a hol- 
low place which proved to be a tomb in the rock.”” The statue 
was found in several pieces which have been fitted together. 
The head found by itself was perfect save the nose which was 
broken off. All research failed to disclose it, also the arms, and 
the left foot. One hand holding an apple was found near it ; 
and is thought to belong to it. The nose and the left foot have 
been restored 

4. ‘‘Flauto Magico.” 
flute. 

5. ‘‘Sorbonne.”” The chief school of theology in the ancient 
University of Paris. ‘‘It was founded in 1253 by Robert Sor- 
bon: e. The members of the college were divided into 
feliows and commoners. The fellows were nominated for life; 
the membership of the commoners ceased on their graduating 
as doctors [of divinity ]. The exceeding rigor exercised 
in the selection both of fellows and of commoners was for the 
purpose of maintaining a high standard of intellectual culture 
among the secular priesthood. The high standard thus 
obtained raised this celebrated school to an unrivaled pitch of 
fame and influence all through the Middle Ages. . . . The 
Sorbonne was suppressed in 1789, and at the organization of the 
modern University of France by Napoleon L., its buildings be- 
came the seat of the faculties of science, letters, and theology.’”’ 

6. ‘* Bourgeois,’’ boor-zhwa. The French word for a man of 
middle rank, a citizen. 

7. ‘* Pere de famiille.’’ Father of a family. 

8. ‘‘ Meurs parisiennes’’ Parisian manners. 

q. ‘* Promenade en caoutchoucs.”” A walk in rubber boots. 

10. ‘‘ Roman parisien.”’ Parisian novel. 

11. ‘*Pothinus.”’ An aged bishop of Lyons who, during the 
persecutions of the Christians in the second century A. D., was, 
when past his ninetieth year, brutally treated, and then cast into 
prison where he died after two days. 

12. **Curé.”’ Rector. 

13. ‘* Changé tout cela.” 


The Italian words for the magical 


Changed all that. 


LITERATURES OF THE FAR EAST. 

1. ‘Francois Lenormant,’’ le-nor-mong. (1837-1883.) A 
French archeologist. 

2 ‘“Ahriman.’’ The author of all evil, physical and moral ; 
the enemy of mankind. 

3. ‘‘Ahura-Mazda,” wise spirit. The great creator of good. 
He made the world for the home of mankind, and his chief 
mission was to preserve the human race, and defeat the evil be- 
ing, Ahriman, who was his constant, but not to be his eternal, 
antagonist. 

4 “Aristotle.” 
pher. 

5. “‘ Baron Bunsen,” Christian Karl Josias, boon-sen. (1791- 
1860.) A German theologian and diplomatist, who gained a 
wide reputation as a church historian and an Egyptologist. 

6. “‘ Dr. Martin Haug.” (1827-1876.) A German Orientalist. 

7. “‘Pirdausi.” The greatest of the Persian poets, Abool- 


(384-322 B.C.) The great Grecian philoso- 


Kasim-Mansoor, is generally known under this name. He lived 
in the tenth century A. D. 

8. “ Anquetil-Duperron,’’ ank-teel-dii-pair-rong. 
A French Oriental scholar. 


(1731-1805, ) 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. For fuller accounts of the experiments mentioned, see 
“* The Natural Conditions of Existence as They Affect Animal 
Life,” by Karl Simpers; Wallace's ‘‘ Tropical Nature”; Weiss. 
mann's *‘ Studies in the Theory of Descent”; and Darwin's 
“Animals and Plants under Domestication.” 

2. ‘‘Marcus Aurelius.’’ (121-180.) A Roman emperor, re. 
nowned for his wisdom, learning, and virtue. (For ‘‘ Sweden. 
borg”’ see C. LZ. S.C. Noles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February: 
and for ‘‘ Augustine,’ C. Z. S. C. Noles in the October issue of 
the present volumie. ) 

3 ‘‘Schleiermacher,”’ Friedrich Ernst, shli-er-mak’er. (1768- 
1834.) A German author and pulpit orator. 

4. ‘‘Ecce Homo.” The title of a semi-theological work writ. 
ten by Professor J. R. Seeley (1834 ), of Harvard University, 
in which ‘‘the humanity of Christ is considered and enforced 
apart from His Divinity.” 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR APRIL, 15888. 


THE SuN.—Continues its northward march, increasing the 
day’s length rh. 14m.; rises at 5:43, and sets at 6:25 on the Ist; 
on the rith, rises at 5:27, aud sets at 6:35; on the 2rst, rises at 
5:12, and sets at 6:45. 

THE Moon.—Is farthest from the earth on the 12th, at 5:42 
p. m.; is nearest the earth on the 26th, at 3:42 a. m.; presents the 
following phases: enters last quarter on the 3rd, at 7.33 a. m; 
becomes new on the 11th, at 3:59 a. m.; enters first quarter on the 
Igth, at 6:44 a. m ; is full on the 26th, at 1:14 a. m.; rises on the 
and, at 12:12 a. m.; sets on the 12th, at 7:52 p. m.; sets on the 
22nd, at 3:19 a. m. 

MERCuRY.—On the Sth, at 5:58 p. m., is 1° 16’ north of the 
moon ; on the 13th, at midnight, is 1° 10’ south of Venus; hasa 
direct motion of 42° 45’ 45’’; on the Ist, rises at 4:51 a. m., and 
sets at 3:59 p. m.; on the 11th, rises at 4:44 a. m., and sets at 
4:24 p. m.; on the 21st, rises at 4:40 a. m., and sets at 5:02 p. m.; 
diameter diminishes from 7’’.2 on the Ist, to 5/’.2 on the 
30th. 

VENusS.—On the 2nd, at 4:00 p. m., is farthest from the sun; 
on the 8th, at 8:08 p. m., is 2° 23’ north of the moon ; diameter 
diminishes from 11’’.6 on the Ist, to 1077.6 on the 30th; hasa 
direct motion of 33° 57’ 15’’; is a morning star, rising on the 
Ist, r1th, and 21st, at 4:50, 4:40, and 4:30, a. m., respectively. 

Mars.—On the rth, at 1:00 a, m., is in opposition with the 
sun, that is, the sun, earth, and Mars are in line in the order 
named ; on the 24th, at 4:25 p. m., is 3° 16’ south of the moon; 
diameter increases 0’’.2, being 16’’.2 on the 3oth; has a retro- 
grade motion of 10° 10’ 30’’; rises on March 3Ist, at 7:23 p. 0, 
and sets on the Ist, at 6:31 a. m.; rises on the 11th, at 6:21 p.m, 
and sets ou the r2th, at 5:37 a. m.; rises on the 21st, at 5:23 p. 
m., and sets on the 22nd, at 4:47 a. m. 

JUPITER.—On the 27th, at 8:08 p. m., is 3° 26’ south of the 
moon ; diameter increases from 39’’.8 on the Ist to 42/’.4 on the 
30th; has a retrograde motion of 2° 18’ 15”; on March 3ist, 
rises at 10:52 p. m., and sets at 8:24 a. m., on the Ist; rises om 
the roth, at 1o:1r p. m., and sets on the 11th, at 7:43 a. m.; rises 
on the 20th, at 9:27 p. m., and sets on the 21st, at 7:01 a. m. 

SATURN.—Rises on the Ist, 12:09 p. m., and sets on the 2n¢, 
at 2:34 a. m.; rises on the 11th, at 11:30 a. m., and sets on the 12th, 
at 2:00 a. m.; rises on the 21st, at 10:52 a. m., and sets on the 
22d, at 1:22 a.m.; diameter on the rst, 18’, on the 3oth, 17’; has 
a direct motion of 55’ 15’’; on the rgth, at 4:00 a. m., is go° east 
of the sun ; on the 19th, at 7:21 a. m., is 1° 05’ north of the 
moon. 

URANUS.—Has a retrograde motion of 1° 08’ 15’’ ; diametet, 
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3/.8;0n the 4th, at 8:00 a, m., is in opposition with the sun 
(Uranus, earth, and sun in line ); on the 24th, at 11:57 a. m., i 
4° 17’ south of the moon ; rises on the 31st of March, at 6:36 p. 
m., and sets on the Ist, at 5:58 a. m.; rises on the s1th, at 5:50 p. 
m., and sets on the 12th, at 5:14 a. m.; rises on the 21st, at 5:12 
p: m., and sets on the 22d, at 4:32 p. m. 

NEPTUNE.—Rises on the Ist, at 7:58 a. m., and sets at 10:08 
p. m.; on the 11th, rises at 7:20 a. m., and sets at 9:30 p. m.; on 
the 21st, rises at 6:42 a.m., and sets at 8:52 p. m.; diameter, 


2/’.6; has a direct motion of 1°; on the 14th, at 4:32 a. m., is 3° 
05’ north of the moon. 

OccuLTATIONS (Moon).—On the 3rd, (Xz)? Sagittarit, begin- 
ning at 2:04, and ending at 2:40 a. m.; on the 12th, Mu Ceti, 
beginning at 6:59 p. m.; on the 15th, m 7aurt, beginning at 5:25, 
and ending at 6:48 p. m.; on the 16th, (C/7z)* Orionts, beginnivg 
at 8:41, and ending at 9:41 p. m.; on the rgth, Delta Cancri, 
beginning at 8:50 p, m.; on the 27th, Chi Ophiuchz, beginning 
at 11:36 p. m. (ali Washington Mean Time). 





QUESTIONS 


AND ANSWERS. 


WILKINSON’S ‘‘CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. Who, in the author’s opinion, is the monarch of the German 
literary Olympus? A. Herder. 

2, Q. Does Herder’s fame rest upon any one literary achieve- 
ment? A. No, though a prolific writer, he produced no work which 
can be called a masterpiece. 

3. Q. What gained him his great reputation? A. He taught his 
countrymen to study the literatures of different peoples. 

4. Q. What impression did this study stamp upon German let- 
ters? A. The character of breadth, of catholicity, of open hos- 
pitality to ideas. 

5. Q. In what other profession was Herder widely and brilliantly 
famous? A. That of the ministry. 

6, Q. What was pronounced by Goethe to be Herder’s best liter- 
ary work? A. The ‘“‘ Philosophy of History.’’ 

7.Q. Of what master-thought of speculation in science and 
philosophy was this idea almost an anticipation? A. The theory 
of evolution. 

8. Q. Inrelation to Christianity, what position did Herder oc- 


“ cupy? A. He was the fountain head of theological rationalism in 


Germany. 

9. Q. Herder’s parallel between what two writers is chosen as 
an illustration of his critical quality? A. That between Klopstock 
and Milton. 

10. Q. What expression uttered by Herder toward the end of his 
life is quoted? A, .‘‘O, if some grand new thought would come 
and pierce my soul through and through, I should be well in a mo- 
ment.’’ 

11. Q. What is mentioned as a marked characteristic of Richter’s 
writings? A. His conceptions are unexpected and extraordinary ; 
they constantly take one by surprise. 

12, Q. To what was he obliged to resort in order to express these 
unusual and eccentric conceptions? A. A vocabulary and a syntax 
of his own. 

13. Q. What work first made Richter famous? A. His novel, 
“‘Hesperus.”’ 

14. Q. What book do the Germans consider his masterpiece? A. 
“Titan.’? 

15. Q. What is true of the plot in all of his works of fiction? A. 
It is almost undiscoverable. 

16. Q. What, in Richter’s estimation, furnish the sharpest polish- 
ing machines for a genius? A. His apes. 

17, Q. Under what circumstances did Jean Paul ‘‘win his way 
upward and prevail’’? A. He shared with his widowed mother 
her abject poverty. 

18. Q. How did Richter express himself when at Weimar he found 
himself successful and famous? A. ‘‘God saw yesterday upon His 
earth a happy mortal, and that was I.’’ 

19. Q. What bodily affliction was visited upon Jean Paul in his 
last years? A. He became totally blind. 

_ Q. How voluminous was the poetry of Hans Sachs? A. Dur- 
ing fifty-two years he published more than six thousand two hundred 
Separate pieces. 

21.Q. Among them what are his best productions? A. His 
“Merry Tales,’ among which “St. Peter and the Goat” is a good 
specimen. 

22. Q. What allegory was written by Hans Sachs in praise of 
luther? A, “The Nightingale of Wittenberg.” 

23. Q. Who was the foremost hymn-writer in the German lan- 
guage? A. Paul Gerhardt. 


24. Q. What one of his hymns did Gustavus Adolphus often sing 
with hisarmy? A. The ‘‘ Battle Song’’ which has since had the 
Swedish king’s name prefixed. 

25. Q. When was Kédrner’s ‘‘Sword Song’’ written? A. Only 
an hour before its author, twenty-two years of age, fell upon the field 
of battle, 

26. Q. Towhat is Goethe compared? A. To the meridian sun 
of German literature. 

27. Q. What does Goethe himself say regarding his circumstances 
in life? A. That he had always been esteemed one of Fortune’s 
chiefest favorites. 

28. Q. What one of his literary productions is generally consid- 
ered one of the most important? A. His autobiography. 

29. Q. What English story led to Goethe’s acquaintance with 
Frederica? A. Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

30. Q. What one of Goethe’s early works was translated into En- 
glish by Walter Scott? A. The ‘‘Goetz von Berlichingen.’’ 

31. Q. To what period did this famous ‘‘epoch-making’’ produc- 
tion give rise? A. The ‘‘Storm and Stress’’ period in German 
literature. 

32. Q. What literary spirit characterized this period? A. Vio- 
lence, excess, and rebellion against law. 

33. Q. Whose writings inspired Goethe to this production? A. 
Shakspere’s. . 

34. Q. What English author wrote a poem on the “‘ bread-and- 
butter ’’ scene in ‘‘Werther’’? A. Thackeray. 

35. Q. What position did the two books ‘‘Goetz’’ and ‘‘ Werther’’ 
secure for Goethe? A. The duke of Weimar settled him for life at 
his court and charged him with the duty of providing pleasure. 

36. Q. What remark of Heine’s about Goethe is quoted? A. 
‘‘Nature wanted to see how she herself looked and so she made 
Goethe.”’ 

37. Q. For what two books did Goethe’s journey to Italy give 
him the subjects and the inspiration? A. ‘‘Torquato Tasso”’ and 
‘‘Tphigenia.”’ 

38. Q. Upon what myth is the latter work based? A. Upon the 
sacrifice of the daughter of Agamemnon. 

39. Q. What great Greek dramatist treated of this same myth? 
A. Euripides, 

40. Q. To what other literary work is the ‘‘ Iphigenia’? compared? 
A. Milton’s ‘‘Samson Agonistes.’’ 

41. Q. What,is the estimate placed upon the ‘“‘Iphigenia’”’? A. 
It is called the purest and highest achievement of its author. 

42. Q. What criticism is made upon ‘‘Egmont’’? A. That the 
poet needlessly departs from the truth of history. 

43. Q. What was the great aim of Goethe’s life? A. Self-culture. 

44. Q. What was a capital objective point in his self-culture? A. 
‘“Many-sidedness.’’ 

45. Q. What celebrated theory did Goethe think he had over- 
thrown by his own scientific investigations? A. Newton’s theory 
of colors. 

46. Q. What charge was brought against Goethe? A. 
of patriotism. 

47. Q. What remarkable friendship was one of the great felicities 
of Goethe’s life? A. That existing between himself and Schiller. 

48. What is said to be the only really beautiful part in ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’’? A. The episode of Mignon. 

49. Q. What is, perhaps, the most strictly popular of Goethe’s 
longer poems? A. ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’ 

50. Q. Which work is universally esteemed the crowning achieve- 


The lack 
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ment of his genius? A. ‘‘Faust.’’ 

51. Q. Upon what is the tragedy of ‘‘Faust’’ founded? A. On 
the myth of a man’s selling himself to the devil. 

52. Q. What literary friend of Goethe’s served him as a type for 
Mephistopheles? A. Merck. 

53. Q. “What English poet also wrote a play entitled ‘“‘ Faust’’? 
A. Marlowe 

54. Q. How long was Goethe in writing ‘‘ Faust’’? A. Sixty years. 

55. Q. What title does Emerson in his ‘“‘ Representative Men”’ 
accord to Goethe? A. The Writer, giving to Shakspere the crown 
of Poet. 

56. Q. About what character in Faust centers the human interest 
of the poem? A. Margaret, 

57. Q. What suggested to Goethe the idea of the ‘‘ Prologue in 
Heaven’’? A, The opening of the Book of Job. 

58. Q. What part of ‘‘Faust’’ is selected as most nearly worthy 
of itsfame? A. Margaret’s song at the spinning wheel. 

59. Q. Who appears as the heroine in the second part of Faust ? 
A. Helen of Troy. 

60. Q. What is the estimate placed by the author of the ‘‘ German 
Classic Course’’ upon Faust? A. That it is the unworthy work of 
a great poet. 

HURST’S ‘‘SHORT HISTORY OF THE MEDLZVAL CHURCH.” 

1. Q. What was the office of the Medieval church? A. To con- 
duct man from the narrow limits of the Pagan tothe Protestant world. 

2. Q. Into how many periods is the history ot the Medieval 
church divided? A. Three; the first extending from Charlemagne 
to Gregory VII. ; the second ending with the removal of the papal 
see into France ; and the third, with the Reformation. 

3. Q. What condition marked the first one of these periods? A. 
Papal supremacy in church and state culminated. 

4. Q What marked the second? A, The dawn of the freedom of 
the people occurred, and the Crusades were organized. 

5. Q. What the third? A. The papal unity was shattered. 

6. Q. What was the effect of the introduction of Christianity among 
the rude nations of the North? A. It increased a new literary spirit. 

7. Q. For what is the nineteenth century indebted to the Mediz- 
val Ages? A. The seeds of-almost all priceless intellectual and po- 
litical treasures were cast into the soil of that time. 

8. Q. What effect had Charlemagne’s rule upon the Roman Em- 
pire and upon the Gothic nations? A. It was the signal of death to 
the former, and the first prophecy of their ascendency to the latter. 

9. Q When did Charlemagne begin his rule? A. In 768. 

10. Q. What was Charlemagne’s motto? A, ‘‘The Church 
teaches ; but the emperor defends and increases.’’ 

11, Q. For how long a time did the papacy exercise temporal 
sovereignty? A. Fora period of eleven centuries, ending in 1871. 

12. Q. What skillful forgery in the ninth century furnished a strong 
support to papalinterests? A. The pseudo-Isodorean Decretals. 

13. Q. What are the fundamental doctrines of Mohammedanism ? 
A. The same as those of Judaism. 

14. Q. What is the character of the Koran? A. It is a medley of 
legend, history, Jewish traditions, and sensual doctrines. 

15. 4. What was the date of the fizal removal of Mohammed and 
his followers from Mecca to Medina, commonly known as the Hegira? 
A. 622, A.D. 

16. Q. Who arrested the progress of the Mohammedans in west- 
ern Europe, and who in central Europe. A. Charles Martel in the 
former, and John Sobieski in the latter. . 

17. Q. Out of what institutions of learning did some of the great 
universities of modern Europe grow? A. The Episcopal seminaries 
established by Charlemagne. 

18. Q. When did the Church gain control of popular education ? 
A. Soon after the death of Charlemagne, and held it until the Ref- 
ormation. 

19. Q. Who was the first to assert a measure of independence 
against papal authority? A. The German emperor, Henry I. 

20. Q. What was one of the most bitter strifes in the whole history 
of temporal and spiritual authority? A. That between Pope Gregory 
VII. and Henry IV. of Germany. 

21. Q. What pope addressed himself to the remedy of ecclesiastical 
crimes? A. Gregory VII. 

22. Q. What was true of the spread of Christianity during all this 
time? A. That it continued steadily. 


23. Q. What was the ground of violent antagonism between the 
Church in the East and inthe West? A. Rome would not admit that 
the patriarch of Constantinople was equal in rank to the Roman 
bishop. 

24. Q. What helped widen the chasm? A. The ecclesiastica} 
laws and usages followed by each. 

25. Q. When did the complete schism take place? A. In 1054. 

26. Q. What was the great historical event which first gave unity 
to the English people? A. The victory of the Normans at the battle 
of Hastings. 

27. Q. What is true of the British church? A. That, while evi- 
dence shows that it was established by the Romans, it was developed 
on an independent basis. 

28. Q. Who was the most powerful agent in the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the early history of England? A. King Alfred. 

29. Q, What great work did Arnold of Brescia accomplish in 
Rome? A. He reduced the church to its original simplicity. 

30. Q. Who overthrew his power? A. Hadrian IV., the only 
Englishman who ever succeeded to the papacy. ; 

31. Q. What was the fate of Arnold? A. He suffered a martyr’s 
death in Rome. . 

32. Q. Was his career simply a revolutionary episode? A. No, 
in every later effort forreform his name was a mighty factor in break- 
ing old bonds. 

33. Q. Among what people is the most notable illustration of re- 
action against the immorality of the priesthood found? A. The 
Waldenses. 

34. Q. What action did the church take against the Waldenses? 
A. The pope excommunicated them, and they were compelled to 
seek security among the mountain fastnesses of Italy. 

35. Q. Who was the central figure of the English church during 
the twelfth century? A. Thomas 4 Becket. 

36. Q. During the reign of what king was the English church 
placed under bondage to Rome? A. Stephen. 

37. Q. Whatconvocation passed acts which were a direct thrust at 
the power of the papacy over England? A. The Diet of Clarendon. 

38. Q. Who were arrayed for and against these acts in the strife 
that ensued? A. Henry II. and the Norman nobility on one side; 
Becket, the agents of the pope, and the Saxon masses on the other. 

39. Q. What is said of Becket’stomb? A. It became the most 
popular place of pilgrimage, Rome excepted, in the Christian world. 

40. Q. What was the origin of the Crusades? A. The occupation 
of Palestine by the Mohammedan conquerors. 

41. Q. What was the result of the Crusades? A. The cause was 
lost. Palestine was left in the possession of the Mohammedans. 

42. Q. What were some of the positive benefits resulting from the 
Crusades? A. The feudal system was broken up ; the authority of 
kings was limited ; commerce was increased ; and new sciences were 
introduced into Europe. 

43. Q. Who was the most gifted of the Spanish Arabian philoso- 
phers? A. Averrhoes. 

45. Q. To what was the name Scholasticismapplied? A. To the 
system of philosophy which emanated from the monastic schools. 

46. Q. What was its aim? A. To prove the truth of Christianity 
by the process of logic. 

47. Q. What ground did Mysticism hold? 
were the highest judge of truth. 

48. Q. What did the Nominalists believe? A. That general con- 
ceptions had no existence beyond the intellect. 

49. Q. What class held opinions directly opposed to the Nomi- 
nalists? A. The Realists, 

50. Q. What nation struck the first great blow against the soli- 
darity of the papacy? A. France. Philip IV. claimed to be the head 
of the French Church. 

51. Q. In what did the outbreak result? A. In the removal of 
the papacy to Avignon. 

52. Q. What pope restored the papal see to Rome ? 
XI. . 

53. Q. What occurred after its restoration? A. The French declared 
an antipope, and there were two popes independent of each other. 

54. Q. What was the condition of affairs morally after the restora- 
tion? A. There was no improvement. 

55. Q. What at this time gave Europe something else to think 
about besides the wrangles of schoolmen and popes? A. The Ref- 
ormation. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


FOREIGNERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Who was the most prominent Scotchman of Revolutionary times? 
. Name three noted generals of the Continental Army of Welsh nation- 


Name two prominent Irishmen of the War of 1812. 
Nametwo prominent Irishmen of the Civil War. 
Our common school system is the outgrowth of what Scotchman's 
plans? 
6. What places in Pennsylvania retain the names given them by the 
Welsh settlers? 
7. What state has the largest Welsh population? 
8. In what industries are the Welsh of the United States chiefly engaged? 
g. In what cities are Welsh periodicals published ? 
10. Accordiag to the census of 1880 what percentage of the population of 
the United States is foreign born? 
mu, According to the same census what state has the largest per cent of 
Germans? 
12. According tothe same census what two states have the largest number 
of Irish born population? 
In what state are half the members of the Lower House Scandinavians? 
In what cities are Norwegian daily papers published? 
In what cities are there Norwegian theological seminaries? 
What place is the center of Swedish religious activity? 
What Swiss emigrant gained a high place in the world of science? 
What noted ex-president of a college is a Scotchman ? 
What well-known literary man and college professor is a Norwegian ? 
What late pulpit orator boasted of his Welsh descent? 


BOTANY-—III. 
1. What plant do some Californians keep growing in the house to serve 
asa fly-catcher? 
2. Why is one of the orchids named the Holy Spirit plant? 
3. What use do the Indians make of the sunflower? 
* 4. Why is the prairie plant rosiu-weed sometimes called the compass 
plant? 
5. The India-rubber tree has been poetically likened to the Laocoén— 
why? 
What use has been made of the lichen ZLvernia sarmentosa? 
What did the early settlers make from the berries of the wax-myrtle ? 
What is remarkable about the leaves of the locust at night ? 
g. Why do some plants assume positions at night different from what 
they had during the day? 
10. The term circumnutation was first used by Darwin—what does it 
mean? 
u. The bulb of what plant has the cleansing properties of soap, and de- 
tives its name from that fact? 
12, Name three ways in which plants move. 
13. What immense flower of Sumatra attracts insects by its resemblance 
to raw beef-steak and its odor? 
14. How does the Venus’ fly-trap catch its victims ? 
15. What is unusual about the fig-flower? 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
PRACTICAL USES OF ELECTRICITY. 
. What was the first commercial application of electricity ? 
Whose invention was the telephone? 
. What are the two kinds of electric lamps? 

4. How is electricity utilized in the police systems and fire companies of 
cities ? 

5. How is electricity utilized for the distribution of standard time ? 

6. What is galvano-plasty ? 

7. What name is given the art of reducing metals from their ores by means 
ofelectricity ? 

8. Whatrecent invention for the use of railways reduces the danger of col- 
lision to a minimum ? 

9. What names are given the inventions for recording at distant places 
air pressure, heat, steam pressure, and water stages? 

10. What machine makes the distant transmission of power on a commer- 
cial scale possible? 

l1, What are the three types of street cars dependent on electricity as a 
motive power ? 

12, Who invented the appliance for the electric welding of metals? 

13. In telephonic communication at sea how is the sound transmitted ? 

14. What use can be made of the improved phonograph? 

15. Name three American educational institutions which have a course in 
electrical engineering ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. What is galipot? 
2, Where are floating islands constructed in order to escape the floods to 
which the region is subject? 


What bird supports itself with its long bill during repose? 

What horse had a city built in his honor ? 

What discovery of Bunsen’s established a new era in astronomy? 

How are buoys utilized in the laying of submarine telegraphs? 

From what was calico named? 

When was the congress of Aix la-Chapelle held and for what purpose ? 
9. What term is applied to a person who uses both hands with equal dex 

terity? 

10. Towhat peop!e was the term Ante Nati applied? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR MARCH. 


CURIOS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Heretic and rogue. 2. The broom fastened at the bow of his ship, show- 
ing that he intended to sweep all before him. 3. 1652. 4. Specimens coined 
before the United States was authorized. On one side was a liberty cap, and 
the words, ‘‘ Success to the United States.”’ 5. In a room on the ground floor 
of the Old State House, Philadelphia. 6. A satirical poem by Francis Hop- 
kinson, on the following incident: ‘In January, 1778, some Whigs at Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, sent floating down the stream some kegs filled with 
gunpowder, so arranged with machinery that on rubbing against an object 
they would explode. It was hoped that some of these torpedoes might touch a 
British war vessel, explode, and sink her. One, touching a floating piece of 
ice in front of the city, blew up, and created intense alarm. For twenty-four 
hours after, not a thing was seen floating on the river without being fired at, 
which greatly amused the Americans.”” 7. The Embargo, spelling the word 
backward. 8. That between the advocates and opposers of the embargo 
acts. The nation, extinguishing commerce, was compared to a terrapin 
drawing into its shell. 9. The limit of atract sold by the Indians was fixed by 
the distance a man cou!d walk in a day and a half. By advertising for ex- 
pert walkers who were allowed to runa part of the time and accompanied 
by men on horseback to feed them, they cheated the Indians out of a large 
tract of valuable land at the forks of the Delaware and the Minisink country 
beyond. 10. Massachusetts. 11 ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book,’’ a metrical version of 
the Psalms. 12. To keep people awake by means of long sticks with a hare’s 
foot on one end anda hare’s tail on the other. If a woman nodded she 
was touched on the forehead with the hare's tail, but the men and boys 
were rapped with the hare’s foot. 13. Whipping with beech rods. The New 
York officers sent to drive the Green Mountain Boys from their land were 
seized, tied to trees, and switched until they promised to leave. 14. By peo- 
ple of the South immediately after its secession. They were also called se- 
cession cockades, and were in the form of a rosette made of blue silk with a 
button in the center bearing an imageofa palmettotree. 15. A 200-pounder 
rifled Parrott gun mounted upon a redoubt of sand-bags in a morass of deep 
mud five miles from Charleston, S. C., in 1863. By firing at an elevation of 35 
degrees, the heavy shot reached Charleston, one entering St. Michael's 
Church and demolishing the table of Ten Commandments. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

1. Mark Twain; when the leadsman found two fathoms of water, he would 
say, ‘‘Mark twain.” 2. Miles Standish. 3. T. B. Read. 4. E C. Stedman. 
5. When a thousand of his drawings for his “Birds of America’’ had been 
destroyed by rats. 6. Petroleum V. Nasby. 7. Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 8. 
Bayard Taylor. 9. Edward Eggleston. 10. Thomas Wentwort&é Higginson. 

BOTANY—IL. 

1. Andrew Dahl. 2. The Isle of Cyprus. 3. That this was the tree on 
which Judas hung himself. 4. John Clayton. 5. The magnolia. 6. Tothe 
instruments of the Savior'’s passion. 7. John Godfrey Zinn. 8. Pupulus, 
people; it was often planted along the public ways. 9. The peony. 10. 
Rainbow ; on account of the varied color of the flowers. 11. The fachsia. 
12, De Witt Clinton. 13. From the ‘‘ Celtic pin or pen, a rock or crag; from 
the locality of many species.’”’ 14. Hyacinthus who was killed by Zephyrus, 
and was transformed by,Apollo into a beautifu: flower. 15. From nicotiana, 
which received the name in honor of John Nicot who intreduced it into 
Europe. 


LIBRARIES. 

1. Theart of writing. 2. The Ramesseum. 3. Alexandrian. 4 It was 
employed to heat the 4,000 baths of the city; the fuel lasted six months. 5- 
The library founded by Eumenes II., king of Pergamus. 6. Ecclesiastical. 
7. The reproduction of manuscripts by the Benedictines. 8. British Museum 
in London, National in Paris, Imperial in St. Petersburg. 9. In Oxford. 
Over 500,000 volumes and 30,000 manuscripts. 10. British Museum, Bodleian, 
Cambridge, A.vocates’ of Edingurgh, Trinity College of Dublin. 11. Lord 
Elgin's efforts in 1854 to place a common school library in every schoolhouse. 
12. Library of Congress, Surgeon-general’s Office, Patent Office. 13. Two 
copies of everything cop,righted are senttoit. 14. Harvard. 15. Syracuse 
University. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Gotham. 2. The Sons of Liberty erected tall flagstaffs with the Phrygian 
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‘ cap of liberty ” on the top, as rallying places in the open air; they were 
afterward set up wherever republicanism prevailed. 3. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, and Francis I. of France. 4. From 125 to 135, the increase being due to 
the water added. 5. The use of cannon, as they were not employed in Eng- 
land until a hundred years after King John's reign. 6. ‘‘ Belshazzer’s Feast.”’ 
The sketch isin the Athenzeum Gallery in Boston. 7. A radia'ed variety of 
heavy spar. When calcined, pulverized, and made into cakes with gum 
water, it emits a phospcrescent light after exposure to the sun. 8. An Ameri- 
can trapper, born in Kentucky in 1809, who served as guide to Fremont in 
his Rocky Mountain explorations. 9. Catapult. 10, The burrowing or 
coquimbo owl. It is frequently found dwelling with prairie dogs and rattle- 


snakes, 11. Mrs, Nickleby. 12, Its parks. 13. Nepenthe. 14. A contributor 
to the local newspapers but not on the editorial staft. 15. Jupiter. 


A correspondent from Stillwater, New York, makes the following addition 
tothe names given in the answer to the question in the October Question 
Table. ‘“‘ By what other names has the Hudson River been known?” Shaq ti. 
muc or Shate-muck, Mohegan, Manhattan, Woordt Montaigne, given in “ The 
Knickerbocker History of New York.” Also De grooti River and King of 
Rivers so called by the Mohegans. iver of the Mountains by the Spaniards, 
and somebody has called it the Rhine of America. These last names were 
found in a little book entitled ‘Legends and Poetry of the Hudson.” 
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There is much rugged force in George Meredith’s “ Ballads anid Poems of 
Tragic Life.”* The situations and themes are always strong, if not always 
poetic ; the expression, vivid and intense ; and the imagery, full of vigor and 
point, but the pleasure of poetry, its grace, flow, and rhythm,is wanting. The 
versification is often hard, the expression blunt, and the idea obscure. It is 
hard to forgive one who really has a wealth of ideas and intensity, yet who 
for lack of work or concentration puts it into such a shape that only the few 
who are willing to delve will ever reach it. The more the few know ot 
Meredith, the larger will be his number of readers, however, for the power 
of his thought richly repays the hard work of reading him. 

A collectien of verse so satisfactory as Prof. Mitchell's ‘‘A Masque and oth- 
er Poems ’’} is rare indeed, It arrests attention at once for its polish, poetic 
insight, and striking yet simple imagery and expression. The versification 
is clear and melodious; there is scarcely a line not above the common- 
place, while there are many which will inevitably find their way iuto our 
current coin of quotations. Professor Mitchell shows a bright, healthy, and 
tender imagination rather thau one intense or lofty, and he has evidently 
wrought at his fancies with the utmost care. The verses must be counted 
amoung the finest and purest in our American literature. 

Count Tolstoi’s philosophy of history never appeared in a more remark- 
able guise than in his latest publication, ‘‘Napoleon and the Russian Cam- 
paign.’’f The work is strongly controversial, the point in question being 
that great historical personages have never in reality been the leacers of 
men; but, rather, have themselves been carried forward on the crest of the 
great wave of public opinion. In the maintenance of his views, the author 
freely resorts to sarcasm, and the whole tone of the book is such as to stamp 
it the work ot an excited partisan rather than of a wise philosopher. Some 
2f the arguments are illogical. He scathingly criticizes all the generals in 
the great campaign, and all the historians who have written of it, defiantly 
accusing the former of gross ignorance of their work, and the latter of false- 
hood. The communistic tendencies charged upon his former writings are 
stronger and more distinct here ; and the doctrine of necessity pervades it. 
Unlike his other works this makes only an unpleasant impression upon the 
reader. 

“Life and Labor’’| is a most ingenious work. A glance at the table of 
contents leads one to think it a book filled from cover to cover with practical 
talks on matters relating to every-day life; while the index, composed as it 
is almost entirely of famous names, carries the impression that it is a special 
biographical cyclopedia. It is no paradox to say itisboth. Life work is the 
theme,—and it would be hard to say in what one of its multitudinous ramifi- 
cations it had not been touched,—while every point is forcibly illustrated by 

acts in individual existences. 

“California of the South’’? is as jcomplete a practical guide book to that 
sunny land as any traveler could wish. At the same time it possesses the 
rare merit of serving those who remain at home as a book of bright sketches 
written express'y for.entertainment. The statistics of the country have a fine, 
strong showing. Among the descriptions of especial interest are those per- 
taining to Santa Barbara, the Mission Indians, and Mes. Jackson’s(H. H.) 
travels and studies preparatory to writing her ‘‘ Ramona.”’ 

A book full of genuine though coarse and homely humor is ‘‘ Uncle Lisha’s 
Shop.’’§ The scene is laid in a “‘ corner of Yankee-land.’’ The ‘‘shop”’ was 
the place where, according to the custom of olden days, the boots for all the 
inhabitants of the “corner” were made, and the rough, genial, kind-hearted, 
fun-lcving Uncle Lisha was its proprietor. His social disposition and his 
hearty hospitality were the magnets which drew around him as he worked, 


* Billads and Poems of Tragic Life. By George Meredith. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 1887, 


+A Masque and Other Poems. ByS. Weir Mitchell, M.D, LL.D. Boston 
end New York: Houghton, Mifflin,and Company. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


{Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. By Count Leo Tolstoi. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


|Life and Labor. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


{California of the South. By Walter Lindley, M.D., and J. P. Widney, 
A.M.~?M.D. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. Price, $2.00. 


€ Uncle Lisha’s Shop. By Rowland E. Robinson. New York: Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co. 


especially during evenings and stormy days, all the congenial spirits of the 
neighborhood. The book affords at once a fine character study and a fine 
dialect study. While the humorous predominates, yet every note in the 
gamut of human emotions is touched. 

The history of Christianity in the United States from the time the firs: 


‘Catholic hymn of Columbus and his associates resounded over the shores of 


the New World down to the present day, is the theme treated by Dr. Dor. 
chester in his recent publicaticn.* The establishment and development of 
each one of the numerous religious sects is considered under one of the three 
heads upon which the classification of the entire work is based, Protestant- 
ism, Romanism, and Divergent Elements. Chapters especially full of inter. 
est are those relating to the labors of the first missionaries in the new coun- 
try, and the church customs in early New England. Full accounts of ali 
missionary interests and temperance movements from their earliest develop- 
ments are furnished. The work givesan extended survey of the whole 
question, analyzes difficult pointsinvolved, and shows encouraging prospects 
for the future. It will be of great value to #1l students of church history, and 
of interest to all general readers. 

Dr. Geike has added one more to his already numerous valuable works of 
Biblical literature. ‘‘The Holy Land and the Bible’’} is the result ofa visit made 
by him to Palestine for the purpose of gathering illustrations of Scripture pas- 
sages. Beginning with the southern part, he traversed the whole country, 
making this land in which long lapses of time make comparatively small 
changes, serve as a commentary on the inspired history written of it so long 
ago. The author's great Biblical knowledge, his keen and critical powers 
of observation,and his pleasing and animated style of writing, all combine to 
make the work one of chief excellence. 

Multum in parvo is a most appropriate term to apply tothe Bible Reader’s 
Map,t{ which measures 3x 2% feet and contains a map of Palestine, bearing 
both the ancient and the modera names of all places; a table of seasons, 
weather, productions, etc,; the journeys of the Israelites from Egypt; the 
world as known to the Hebrews; the travels of Paul; the city of Jerusalem; 
altitudes in English feet on the locality; and references to Scripture. A’? 
places are distinctly marked; the colors used are agreeable, and the type is 
distinct. A more convenient and comprehensive werk of this kind can not 
be found. 

A book which for the past eighteen years has served a most useful purpose 
has lately been re-issued in new form, with several important additions, anda 
few changes which recent developments have rendered necessary. It is the 
“Student's Hand-book of Christian Theology.” In the form of questions 
and answers it treats of all the general principles of Methodist doctrines. 
The language is clear and simple; ard on difficult and obscure points much 
light is thrown from many sides and sources. More than ever is it nowa 
very helpful work for all Bible students. 


Dr. Perrine’s ‘‘Principles of Church Government’’? is a book the nature 
of whose contents is already familiar to the great body of Methodist people 
whom it especially interests. It isa strong, earnest, logical plea for what he 
considered the right in the great question of lay delegation in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. As a specimen of polemical writing it merits high praise. 
He rests his arguments for lay delegation on basal principles and then pro- 
ceeds to build them up thoroughly, carefully. The work left unfinished at 
his death has been most creditably carried to completion and edited by Dr. 
Potts. 


A combination and restatement of the best modern criticism on the book 
of Job, form the volume which was the last work of the late Dr. Curry." Itis 


* Christianity in the United States. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New York 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $4.50. 

+The Holy Land andthe Bible. By Cunningham Geike, D.D. New York: 
James Pott & Co. Two Vols. Price, $5.00. 

t Map of Palestine and All Bible Lands. New York, 36 Vesey St.: B. S- 
Demarest. ; 

|The Student's Hand-book of Christian Theology. By Rev. Benjamin 
Field. Edited with Extensive Additions by the Rev. John C. Symons. New 
York: Phillips& Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 

Principles of Church Government. By William H. Perrine, D.D. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by James H, Potts, D.D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.25. 

{The Book of Job. By Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $2.00. 
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designed especially for those readers who are not able to study the Scriptures 
in the original, and will be to them of great value in casting light upon the 
truths of this often misinterpreted book. 

Dr. Van Dyke deals in an interesting way with a few of the simpler and 
more familiar Psalms,* throwing light upon their authorship and interpret- 
ing the spirit of their words. The style is bright and vigorous and the pres- 
entation of the truths forcible. The book will be a valuable aid to the stu 
dent in gaining the richness and fullness of the thought of these ancient 
poems.——‘ The National Sin of Literary Piracy’'t is the apt title of a ser- 
mon Dr. Van Dyke has been delivering in the East and which has so much 
wholesome well-told truth in it that it has been put into pamphlet form. It 
isa strong, vigorous, and convincing argument in favor of international copy- 
right. 

The great amount of Christian thought, warning, and suggestion developed 
at the Washington meeting of the Evangelical Alliance last December is now 
accessible to general readers.[ The addresses in full with the discussions 
following each have been gathered into a pamphlet. A more timely collec- 
tion of reading for thoughtful people interested in purer laws and habits 
could not be found. 

Alarge number of extracts from the writings of Richard Rothe | one of the 
most prominent German theologiansot his day, have been collected and care- 
fully arranged under appropriate heads.) A remark.bly wide variety of 
themes is discussed and their treatmer t reveals a mature scholarship and a 
well disciplined Christian character. 
lating book. 

A beautiful side of Count Tolstoi's character is revealed in his “‘ Stories for 
Children.”?. These exquisite sketches embody the lottiness of the author’s 
ideal and teach on every page lessons of love and good deeds. ——‘‘ The Two 
Pilgrims’’{ is an artistic and tender little story showing that ‘‘ the true wor- 
shipers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” It has a dainty 
binding of whjte and gold and is suitable for an Easter gift. 

“Evangelistic Work’’** isa book witha purpose,—that of stimulating every 
hearer of the word to become a herald also. The author is well fitted through 
many years’ study of the subject, to discuss this great problem of church 
work, and he gives an intelligent review of the field, with many valuable 
recommendations as to methods and subordinate helps. 


A judicious and exact work on “‘ Animal Magnetism’’tf is the latest ad- 
dition to the International Scientific Series, the joint product of two French 
* investigators from the school of the Salpétréire, where M. Charcot the great- 
est of hypnotic investigators makes his headquarters. The history of magnet- 
ism is carefully traced from Mesmer’s time and the few exact observations 
made, conscientiously noticed along with the charlatanism and fraud. A 
large amount of space is given to recent observations. The tone of the book 
is scientific and discreet. No premature conclusions are drawn, though 
theories and possibilities are suggested. This actual investigation so care- 
fully stated is most salutary. The crude notions eutertained in regard to 
magnetism need jus: such accurate experimentation to counteract their evil 
effects. 

“First Steps in Electricity ’'t{ is a little book giving an account of the his- 
torical development of this strange force, and descriptions for performing a 
number of simple experiments at home or in the school room. The book is 
written in a most pleasing style which can not fail to awaken interest. The 


directions are all exceedingly explicit and the experiments are such ascan - 


be easily performed with very little trouble or expense. 

Mr. Welch has served up in a taking style ‘‘ The Tailor-Made Girl’’.||j His 
wit and keen-edged satire make lively pictures of the absurdities, senseless- 
ness, and utter uselessness of a young lady entirely devoted to fashionable 
life. In the form of a dialogue and skillfully illustrated by Mr. Taylor, the 
book is most attractive. 


“Gentle Breadwinners’’?# offers the novel opportunity of reading a story 
and learning how to cook at the same time. The combination is not un- 
pleasing, owing to the brightuess of the author’s style, and the enthusiasm 


—_ 


*The Story of the Psalms. 


q By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


+The National Sin of Literary Piracy. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribners’s Sons. Price, 5 cexts. 


National Perils and Opportunities. New York: The Baker and Taylor Co. 
1887. Price, paper, $1.00 Cloth, $1.50. 


{Still Hours. By Richard Rothe. Translated by Jane T. Stoddart. With 
an Introductory Essay by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $2.00. 

#The Long Exile and Other Stories for Children. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. Price, $1.25. 

{The Two Pilgrims, or Love and Good Deeds. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 
“Evangelistic Work in Principle and Practice. By Arthur :T. Pierson, 
New York: The Baker and Taylor Co. 

ttAnimal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles Féré. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1888. 

iFirst Steps in Electricity. By Charles Barnard. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

|| The Tailor-Made Girl; Her Friends, Her Fashions, and Her Follies. By 

ilip H. Welch. Illustrated by C. Jay Taylor. New York: Charles Scrib- 
Rer’sSons. Price, $1.00. 

@Gentle Breadwinners. The story of One of them. By Catherine Owen. 

m and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Price, $1.00. 


It isa helpful, suggestive, and stimu- ° 


_ contained in it. 
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of the plucky little heroine. The minute directions for preparing each dish, 
and the suggestions for economical management, are among the best features. 
of the book. 


To the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets’”’ have been added two more of “‘ precious. 
metal’’,—‘‘ Baron Munchausen”’ and ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield.”’* The various. 
adventures of the Baron have been selected from the best Enzlish and Ger- 
man editions ; a number of illu-trstions give excellent expression to some 
of his most striking performances. From Chesterfield’s correspondence 
with his son have been condensed letters, sentences, and maxims, these with 
a critical essay by Saint-Beuve are in a most attractive form. 


An excelient work has been done for primary teachers by the compiler of 
“Little Poems for Little Children.” + The selections are of value from the 
fact that they contain good thoughts well expressed ; they are well worth 
the trouble of memorizing. It would seem in such a book as this that all 


the authors should be given credit for their work, instead of only a few as is- 
the case here, or there should be some apparent reason for the omission. 


In Dr. Wise’s ‘‘ Book for Young Ladies” t appears a series of short bio- 
graphical sketches of women whose lives furnish bright examples of patience,,. 
self-denial, and persistence. The facts have been told often before, yet the 
narrator’s pleasing and easy style invests them with new interest. A tenden- 
cy to sermonize is visible, but in most cases is held in check 


A story that would have gained much in interest had it been condensed to 
one-half its length, is ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife’’.| A more skillful writer 
would have dashed in with a few hasty strokes the long and wearisome ex- 
planatory conversations. If one has patience to read all, or is an adept in 
“skipping’’, he will find much to admire in the variety of scene, the faithful 
reproduction of Yankee dialect, and the strong character drawing. 


Mr. Saintsbury by his twenty-five years of reading and study of Elizabeth- 
an literature? is especially fitted to write the history of this period of letters; 
and he has given it to usin a critical and entertaining style. His work is 
Vol. Il. in the ‘‘ History of English Literature’’ which has been divided into 
four periods and each assigned to a master of the literature of that age. 
When completed it will be a valuable series. 


“ How and What to Grow in a Kitchen Garden of One Acre’ is an excel- 
lent little work, not only a plain and practical guide to the novice, but full 
of new ideas for the more experienced gardnener. The book has numerous. 
illustrations. 


A new edition of any work is a strong attestation of the worth of the matter 
Such testimony has been recently given to three educational 
works, well and favorably known, Payne’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education,’’** Hughes’ ‘Mistakes in Teaching” and alsohis book on 

“Attention.’”? At the end of each chapterin the first work mentioned, a full 
analysis of the lecture has been added, which will be found invaluable to the 
student. Additions have also been made to Professor Hughes’ practical little 
books, and part of the work has been re written. The forms in which the 
books now appear are all that could be desired. They will make handsome 
and valuable additions to every teacher’s library.——‘‘ A Quiz Book on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching’’t} contains over five hundred questions,,. 
such as teachers are liable to be asked in examination, all of which have 
clear and definite answers given tothem. A little practice of this sort, every 
one knows, is most beneficial, and the book recommends itself. 


A system of object drawing}! well adapted to interest children and call forth 
their powers of observation, hrs been arranged by two teachers of drawing in 
New York City schoo's. The methods are based on the practice of the best 
art teachers, and ought to be prolific of good results in their department of 
educition. 

The ingenuity, taste, and skill which L Prang & Co., (Boston, Mess.,) are 
famous for is as conspicuous as ever in their Easter cards and novelties. The- 
Satin Art Prints are especially fine; a series of Easter booklets finely illus- 
trated and dainty in make-up attract attention ; and their novelties are all in 
excellent taste. 


*The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Letters, Sentences, and Maxims 
by Lord Chesterfield. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


+Little Poems for Little Children. Compiled by Valeria J. Campbell. 
Chicago: The Interstate Publishing Company. Price, 75 cts. 


tSome Remarkable Women. A Book for Young Ladies. By Daniel Wise, 
D.D Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.00, ? 


|Seth’s Brother’s Wife. By Harold Frederic. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 


2A History of Elizabethan Literature. By George Saintsbury. London and’ 
New York: Macmillan and Co. Price, $1.75. 


{How and What to Grow ina Kitchen Garden of One Acre. By FE. D. Dar- 
lington and L. M. Moll. Philadelphia: W. Atlee Burpee and Co. 


*Lectures en Education. By Joseph Payne. Price, $1.00. Mistakes in 
Teaching, and How to Secure and Retain Attention. By James L. Hughes. 
Price of each, 50 cents. New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


++ A Quiz Book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By A. P.,South- 
wick, A.M. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, $1.00. 


tiThe Graphic System of Object Drawing. By Hobart B. Jacobsand Augusta 
LL. Brower. Manual for Teachers, 50 cents. Price per dozen, $1.20, New 
York: A. Lovell and Co. 
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C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF 


"87. 


The names of the graduates in the sixth Class of the Chautauqua Literary aad Scientific Circle, that of 1887, are printed below. The total number is 
44,444, making the number of C. L. S. C. graduates in the six classes it has sent out 14,029. The present Class of graduates is the largest in the history of the 
Chautauqua work ; its territory is also more extended than ever before; 47 states and territories are represented, Canada has a long list, and Japan, India, 
cand the Hawaiian Islands send names. The numbers in each of the several states and countries is as follows: Alabama,4; Arkansas,5; California, 67; 
Colorado, 44; Connecticut, 202; Dakota, 29; Delaware, 9; District of Columbia, 35; Florida, 14; Georgia, 4; Indian Territory, 1; Illinois, 229 ; Indiana, 173: 
Iowa, 211; Michigan, 171; Massachusetts, 550; Maine, 134; Minnesota, 53; Mississippi, 17; Missouri, o4; Maryland, 28; ‘Montana, 5; Nebraska, 46; New 
Mexico, 1; Nevada, 2; New Hampshire, 113; New Jersey, 95; North Carolina, 18; New York, 676; Kentucky, 35; Louisiana, 35 Kansas, 80; Oregon, 13; 
Ohio, 354; Pennsylvania, 458; Rhode Island, 98; South Carolina, 20; Tennessee, 25; Texas, 15; Virginia, 11; Vermont, 66; Washington Territory, 7; West 


“Virginia, 13; Wisconsin, 121; Wyoming, 2; 


received diplo 


Canada, 77; 


Hawaiian Islands, 3; India, 1; Japan, 2; Utah, 1. 
mas. Recognition Services were held at over 30 Assemblies in the summer of ’87, and at all of them diplomas were given out; at Chautauqua 


All of this long list of persons have 


-687 were presented ; at South Framingham, Mass., 380; at Monona Lake, Wis., 50; at Ottawa, Kans., 44; at Warrensburgh, Mo., 28; at Weirs, N. H., 34; 


at Bay View, Mic’ 


workers may well be glad over the enormous success of this plan for Popular Education. 


h., 25; at Ocean Grove, N. J., 69. Persons not at Assemblies had diplomas sent to their homes. It is a magnificent showing andC. L. S. ¢. 
7 Besides its number the Class presented below may claim distinc. 


tion also for developing more fully than any of its predecessors, we believe, a feature of vital importance to the C. L. S. C. idea: a large number of these 


persons are pursuing the Seal Courses, thus kee 


to find in this army of ’87’s so general a desire to keep up the habits of study formed by the four years’ course. 


ALABAMA. 
Guy, Emma Jane 
Guy, Sidie R. 
Knieht, Mrs. Eva H. 
Stout, Thomas Henry 


ARKANSAS. 
Coffelt, Mrs. Mary C. 
Mills, Nancy Ann 
Stephenson, Mrs. Louise M. 
Stephenson, Marshall L. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. Harriett N. 


Aram, Mrs. Grace _ 
Asher, Josephus Marion 
Baker, Miss Mary 
Baker, Matilda E. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Dr. C. V. 
Bamford, Mrs. Cornelia E. 
Bamford, Marv E. 
Bates, Jennie S. 

Bell, Mrs. Eva G. 
Benn, Oscar A. 
Berkeley, Mrs. Wm. N. 
Briggs, Ellen Green 
Burr, Rollin T. 
Campbell, W. H. 
Carroll, Mrs. Mary A. 
Coates, Rosa Evelyn 
Curtis, E. Luella 
Dawso, Leonidas H. 
Elston, Mrs J. B. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Field, Mrs. Delia B. 
Field, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. J. J. C. 
Fogg, Mrs. Mary N. 
Garton, Miss Marietta 
Gould, Mrs. Mary L. 
Holland, Bertha 
‘Holman, Mrs. Laura A. 
Hudnut, Mrs. R. 

Hunt, Sim’! Barnett 
Johnson, Mollie Belle 
Kelley, Ella 

Kline, Miss Rolinda M. 


Klinefelter, Mrs. Mate Faivre 


Langford Mrs. B. F. 
Lawton, Mary K. 
Lewis, Elizabeth M. 
Luther, Mrs. Josephine 
Marshall, S. Emma 
McKnight, Amelia E. 
McKnight, Andrew John 
Morrell, Mrs. Julia 
Newkow, Lena C. 
Newton, Kate Jahant 
Oliver, Dr.C A. 
Oliver, M. Redman 
Pardee, Carrie T. 
Perrine, Mrs. S. E. 


Ridenour, Mrs. Delilah Harris 


Robinson, Mary Wentworth 
Rogers, Mrs. M. L. 
‘Sheppard, Miss Mary 
Spaulding, Mary Elenor 
Starkweather, Haynes K. 
Starkweather, Ida C. 
Summerbell, Mrs. Alice . 
Tabor, Cora Evalyn 
“Thompson, Mrs, J. C. 
Thorn, Lois Amanda 
‘Todd, Marguerite L. 
Wallace, Frank S. 
Ware, Allison 8. 
Wilkinson, Mrs, N. R. 
Wood, Miss M. Cc. B. 
Woods, Ara Anna 
Woods, Virna 
COLORADO. 
Ayers, Miss Henrietta B. 
Barnum, Mrs. Mary E. 
Brewster, Clara Statira 
Brittain, Mrs. Eliza J. 
Cannon, Wm. A. 
Ch , Mrs. Florence 
Clark, Thirza H. 


Dory, Miss Mamie Alice 
Earhart, Minnie 
Earle, Mrs. Victoria 
Eldredge, Henry H. 
Eldredge, Sarah L. 
Elmore, Miss Mary E. 
Ford, JennieT. __ 
Garrabrant, Mrs. Lit-Orth. 
Given, Sue Abbott 
Harris, Anne Lawrence 
Houston, Gustavus C. 
Hurdle, Marian P. 
Jackson, Mrs. Ellen 
Johnson, Kate Patterson 
Johnson, Margaret Mountjoy 
Jones, Rev Chas. M. 
Jones, Mrs. Mary M. 
Jones, May F. 
Lewis, George 
Mack, Mrs. Julia L. 
Mann, Frances Catherine 
McGee, Mrs. Wm. B. 
McPherson ,Ruth A, 
Minor, Mary Belle 
North, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Pebbles, Julia A. 
Peck, Mrs. A. C. 
Purrier, Jessie Sharp 
Ray, Miss Kate A. 
Rice, Lillian D. 
Royce, Eudora D. 
Sheetz, Mrs. Maria"M. 
Smith, Charlotte E. 
Stocker, Jr., jas. F. 
Tilney, Mrs. Emily Anna 
Wallace, Mrs. Rev. Geo. 
Wolff, Mrs. Clara Ellen 
CONNECTICUT. 
Adams, Mary E. 
Adams, Myra B. 
Allen, Miss Ruth A. 
Allyn, Mrs. Emily F. 
Ambler, ChesterjG, 
Ambler, M. Libbie 
Arnold, Mrs. Clara R. 
Atkinson, Mary Emma 
Atwater, Hattie Blakeslee 
Atwater, Nellie Adeline 
Austin, Miss Minnie E. 
Avery, Iitta L. 
Bailey, Mrs. Emma Agnes M. 
Baldwin, Hannah Buroham 
Barker, Eveline s. 
Bassett, Mrs. Celia T. 
Bates, Abbie S. 
Beers, Chas. w, 
Beers, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Benedict, Nellie J. 
Bissell, Auna E. 
Bissland, Lizzie 
Biakesiee, Hattie Ellen 
Bostwick, Frederick 
Bostwick, Ida M. 
Braditord, Mrs. Hannah King 
Briggs, Nettie M. 
Brignam, Fred H, 
Brockett, Calista Vinton 
Brockett, Mabel Truesdell 
Brockway, Emelie C. 
Brown, Addie H. 
Brown, Miss Mary F. 
Brown, Nellie Kmily 
Brown, Sarah Lewis 
Brown, Tnomas W. 
Brush, Miss Emily I. 
Burton, Mary E. 
Burwell, Harriet Rosa 
Camp, Wm. Edgar 
Camp, Mrs. Wm. E. 
Carrington, Miss Louise M. 
Champiin, Mrs. Mary A. G. 
Chapin, Florence E. 
Cheney, Loren B. 
Church, Amanda E. 
Clark, Albertine C. 
Clark, Miss Ella Maria 
Clark, Miss Minnie D. 
Clark, Miss Nettie 
Clarke, Miss Fannie E. 


Cleaveland, Elizabeth W. 
Cook, Ariana " 
Cooper, Mrs, Carrie E. 
Cooper, Sarah A, 

Corbit, Mrs. Mary 
Dains, Geo W. 

Dains, May A. 

Dann, Cora Julia 

Dann, Ellen Pilkington 
Daun, Wm. Francis 
Davenport, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Davis, Miss Emma A. 
Davis, os N. 

Dean, Lee P. 

Dean, Mrs. L. P. 
Doolittle, Lina Blakeslee 
Douglass, Laura A. 
Dowd, Mrs. E. M. 
Dunlap, Lizzie M. 
Emmons, Mary J. 
Evans, Lillie E. 
Fairchild, Nellie 

Fales, Rachel H. 
Farnonam, Miss Jessie V. 
Faxon, Nellie A. 

Fenn, Emma Clarissa 
Fenton, Carrie S. 
Foskett, Mrs. Chas. C. 
Fossard, Mrs. Henrietta A. 
French, Mrs. Sarah Fitch 
Fuller, Emma E. 
Gardner, Inez Upson 
Gaylord, Miss Minnie L. 
Giadwin, Lillian Alice 
Goodrich, Mrs Mary A. 
Gorham, Mamie E. 
Grauniss, Miss Susie Belle 
Green, Mrs, Gustavus L. 
Griffin, Mrs. Katie E. 
Griswold, Miss Mary A. 
Hauuna, Margaret K. 
Harbison, Mrs. Anna Allen 
Harriugion, Henry E. 
Hastings, Mary E. 
Hayden, James Locmis 
Hayden, Martha Louise 
Henderson, Anna M. 
Herrick, Miss Cate Elizabeth 
Hicks, May I. 

Hoile, Frances Elizabeth 
Holcomb, Allen J. ; 
Hoicomb, Clara Deming 
Holmes, Miss Anne M. 
Hotcakiss, Esteila Eliza 
Hotchkiss, Liliian E. 
Howe, Edith W. 
Hulbert, Mary E. 
Huutvovn, Ruth A. 
Jacobs, Renate Preuss 
judd, Mrs. Elia K. 
Keeler, Auna M. 

Keeler, Miss Cornelia B. 
Kellogg, Mr. A. D. 
Kellogg, Jennie A. 
Knapp, Cora M. 
Lambert, Jennie C. 
Latumer, Miss Annie D. 
Lawton, David W. 
Leavens, Frances Dickson 
Lez, Mrs. Harriet C. 
Lobdell, Augusta O. 
Lockrow, Mary Hattie 
Loomis, Mrs. Frances A. 
Markham, Fannie E. 
Markham, Mary M. 
mason, Mary E. 
McGregor, Emma J. 
McLellan, Miss Dora 
Mead, M. Lizzie 

Mead, Louisa M. 

Mead, Susau H. 
Merriam, Helea R. 
Millard, Edith A. 

Miller, Aunie Elizabeth 
Miller, Wm. R. 

Monell, Miss Delphine 
Moseley, Carrie E. 
Newton, Jr., Geo. 

North, Mrs. Sarah Hart 
Norton, Wilbert Wooster 


Parker, Miss Annie S. 
Parker, Miss Mary J. 
Parrish, Miss Carrie 
Patchen, Mrs. Annie B. 
Pease, Ida Augusta 
Peck, Miss Marianna 
Peck, Mrs. Mary A. 
Peck, Miss Sarah N. 
Pollard, Anna L.. 
Pollock, Jr., Benjamin R. 
Pratt, Miss Emilie F. 
Preston, Mrs. Kate M. 
Randall, Miss Annie A. 
Rider, Miss Kate E. 
Ritch, Cynthia W. 
Ritchie, Lena I. 
Ritzman, Miss Katie 
Roberts, Caroline F. 
Roberts, Martin Leonard 
Sawn, Mrs. Leonora 
Sawyer. Mrs. Edwin A. 
Sears, Florence A. 
Seeley, Mrs. W. E. 
Sheppard, Maria W. 
Sherman, Mrs, Adelia M. 
Sherman, Oliver D. 
Shirrell, Ida Virginia 
Silliman, Lewis B. 
Sillimon, Mrs. Susan H. 
Simms, Nellie B. 
Skinner, Miss Hattie E. 
Smith, Mrs. Emily G. 
Smith, Mrs. Harriett E. 
Sperry, Cornelia Maria 
Stanley, Miss Ella M. 
Stanley, Mary L. 
Stephens, Sarah E. 
Sterling, Elizabeth W. 
Steven, S. M. 

Steven, William T. 
Stiles, Mrs. Mary A. 
Stone, May E. 

Studley, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Studley,:-Ruby A. 
Talcott, Hattie Louise 
Talmage, Jennie C. L. 
Titus, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Totman, Ida E. J. 
Uuey, Mrs. Geo. T. 
Vining, Henry S. 
Waldron, Mrs. A. M. 
Webb, Mrs. Mary L, 
Wheeler, Gertrude L. 
Wneeler, Louis Emory 
White, Miss Nellie M. 
Waiting, Mary Phelps 
Willard, Miss Nellie B. 
Wilcox, Mrs. Lucy Hodges 
Worthiugton, Elizabeth M. 
Wright, Miss Frances J. 


DAKOTA. 
Abbey, Charles D. _ 
Barrows, Miss Minnie C. 
Bircher, Mrs. D. O 
Bond, Mrs. Jos. J. 
Brace, Mary C. 
Currens, Miss Margaret 
Dowell, Mrs. J. E. 
Fifield, Mrs. Susie E. Noble 
French, Miss Abbie A. 
Gillet, Mrs. Florence A. 
Girton, Wm. W. 
Hamilton, Barbara 
Haskell, Mrs. Fannie S. 
Hutchins, Chas O. 
Landis, Mrs. Sarah A. 
McCain, Alice S. 


McKinlay, Miss Jennie Anna 


Mitchell, Miss Lucy A. 
Norris, Celestine O. 
Norris, Nellie M. 
Pinkerton, Hattie M. 


Roberts, Mrs, Harriet Stanley 


Rockwell, Miss Cynthia D. 
Snell, Frances Haunah 
Tanner, Mrs. M. Louise 
Vary, Clara M. 

Vary, Ruby E. 

Ward, David P. 


ping up systematic study. This is an essential part of the true Chautauqua plan and it is most encouraging 


Whidden, Sadie A. 


DELAWARE. 
Bordner, Charles F. 
Carver, Georgia B. 
Hammond, Maggie E. 
Lincoln, Anna T. 
Lincoln, Lillie J. 
Marvel, Ella M. 
McIntosh, Jennie M. 
Shaw, Sallie R. 
Whitehead, L. Florence 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Andrews, Virginia L. 
Boyden, Miss Conelia F. 
Burgess, Mrs. Martha C. 
Calvo, Miss Mary E. 
Clarke, Rufus P. 

Cooper, Mrs. Mary Mason 
Drysdale, Miss Anna F. 
Edmonston, Gabriel 
English, Bessie 

Feltham, Sarah K. 
Fuller, Mrs. Emma E. 
Garrett, Maggie E. 
Hartshorn, Robert H. 
Hazelton, Anna Sarah 
Hendley, Miss Marion R. 
Jones, Blanche Tyler 
Laws, Kitty Josephine 
Lewis, Wm. Chandler 
Longan, Oliver W. 
McCullum, Miss Ella E. 
McPherson, Miss Jennie B. 
Meade, Lizzie Lindsley 
Moore, Lillian E 

Nowlin, Lelia Russell 
Perham, Mrs. Delia C. 
Redway, Miss Florence A. 
Ritter, Mrs. D. A. 
Robbins, Nathaniel Augustus 
Rowell, Annie B. 
Shackelford, Miss Laura 
Strobel, Mrs. M. Louisa 
Stults, Mrs. Martha J. 
Taylor, Gertrude C. 
Taylor, Russell Brooks 
Townsend, Ivah J. 

Wise, Miss Fannie 


FLORIDA. 
Alden, Gustavus Rossenburg 
Alden, Isabella Macdonald 
Barnett, Sarah E. 
Brown, Alice Corner 
Canfield, Mrs. Ida B. 
Dayton, Mrs. Rose 
Gardner,Mrs. Annie Elizabeth 
Gilbert, Charles Wells 
Livingston,Chas. Montgomery 
Livingston, Grace 
Marot, Harriet Bertha 
Marot, Jennie Moyse 
Robbins, Susan C. 
Wording, Mrs. Ellen A. 


GEORGIA. 
Bryan, Miss Johnelle W. 
Cox, Miss Alice M. 
Hart, Henry 
Hart, Mrs. Henry 


ILLINOIS. 
Alden, Emily E. W. 
Allen, Miss Frances L. 
Andrews, M.D., Sarah W. 
Ayers, Mrs. Anna Louisa M. 
Aylsworth, Flora Annette 
Babcock, Mrs. Mattie B. 
Bailey, Irene M. 
Barber, Mrs. Mary P. 
Barber, Mrs. R. E. 
Barr, M:s. W. I. 
Bassett, Kittie 
Baum, Angie 
Beede, Mrs. Clara Ellen 
Bennett, Mary A. 
Bent, Edward T. 
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t, Henry A. 
i ore, Alice W. 
Bianchard, Mrs. Abbie A. 
Bock, William Neilson, 
Bouton, Miss Jeannette M. 
Brewer, Mrs D.. 
Bristol, Helen Finlay 
Brown, Isaac E. 
Browne, Cora H. Rust 
Bryan, Mrs. Lizzie 
Butchers, Irving A. - 
Butler, Carrie >. Rankin 
Builer, Kev. Henry E. 
Butler, Sadie C. 
Burnell, Kingsley A. 
Burt, Mrs. Mary L. 
Butts, Miss Eugenie 
Callaway, Miss Mary L. 
valvert, Mrs. D. H. 
Cantrill, Myra M. 
Caraway, Lizzie 
aon, Mrs. H. T. 
Carpenter, Lena S. 
Chamberlin, Nettie Cory 
Chandler, Fanuie H. 
Chandler, Mrs. H. H. 
Cheesman, Diana 
Christie, Mrs. J. O. 
Clement, Cordelia W. 
Cleverdon, Kate 
Cook, Jennie Burns 
Corrili, Amelia J. 
Crouch, Mamie Gertrude 
Crouch, Mrs. S. G. 
Crummer, Mrs. Mattie M. 
Crummer, Wilbur F. 
Daniel, Gertrude T. 
Dearing, Addie F. 
DeFrain, M. E. 
DeGroff, Abram F. 
DeShane, John W. 
Demaree, Miss Kva A. 
Deming, Mrs. Georgianna 
Dickinson, Miss Carrie E. 
Dole, Mary B. 
Donovan, Mrs. A. H. 
Dunham, Mrs. Carrie L. 
Easton, Mrs. Hannah Pundt 
Easton, Mrs, Isabella J. 
Eddy, Miss Celia W. 
Kilis, Thomas 
Elting, Nelhe 
Evans, Mrs. Dr. P. M. 


* Everett, Minnie Evelyn 


Everhart, Miss Lucinda 
Feliou, Lavina Henrietta 
Finlay, Mrs. Hiecta L. 
Fish, Mary V. 

Fitz Gerald, Mrs. Nora L,. 
Flack, Maria B. 

Flags, Emma J. 

Frayne, Miss Kate M. 
Frisbie, Maud Lincoln 
Fuller, Lucretia Isabelle 
Gale, Jennie H. 

Gay, David 

Gay, Mrs. Lowisa M. 
Gilgis, Mrs. Maulda B. 
Granam, Jr., Mrs. Freeman 
Gray, Miss Lisy 

Gray, Neliie A. 

Grimm, Ewma M. 
Gnmm, Margaret A, 
Haile, Miss Kate M. 
Haie, Mrs, Carrie L. 
Hall, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Harlin, Mrs. Martha S. 
Harmon, Saran 3. 
Harvey, Saran EK. 

Healu, Daphne Lovia 
Heald, Mary Lizzie 
Healy, Miss Jessie. 
Healy, Marilla L. 
Hernaon, Miss O. D. 
Hewes, Franc E. 
Heywood, Hilen 

Higbie, Mrs. Dora C. 
Hogan, Mrs. K. Jane 
Holly, Emche Jacobine 
Holly, Leda b. 

Hugues, Lovina B. 
Hughes, W. F. 

Huu, Alice 

Hunter, Mrs. Isabella V. 
Hura, Mrs. Jannett A. 
Jarre, Lucy Updegraff 
Juhuson, Mrs. Hate a. 
joouson, Mrs. Letitia A. 
Johnson, Miss Mary 
Jehuson, Kiley J. N. 
Joues, Emma F. 
Atunedy, Saran L. 
Lamberson, Mrs. D. H. 
Landreth, Mattie A. 
Laue, Mrs. Mary E. 
lindiey, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Liten, Nelson Latayeite 


Mack, Mrs. Adelia B. 

Mary M. 
Maren, heme 
Marshutz, Mrs. Ella Hunter 
Martin, Miss Euphemia 1. 
Martin, Mrs. I,. P. 
Masfield, Miss Asenath J. 
McCvol, Mrs, Rozella T. 


Q15. 6 


McCreery, Mrs. Annie M. 
McCrory, Mrs. W. E. 
McKenzie, Mattie A. 
McMeen, Alice 

McMeen, Mrs. A. G. 
Meadows, Flora E. 
Mercerean, Grace Edith 
Midwinter, Mrs. Thomas 
Miles, Mrs. I. J. 

Mosher, Mrs. Florence A. 
Moss, Mrs. William L. 
Muller, Mrs. Julia E. 
Muller, Jr., Louis 
Murphy, Annie L. 
Musgove, Fannie Duke 
Neal, Mrs. Dr. J. W. 
Needham, Arvilla 

Norris. Mrs. Ellen L. 
Ohman, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Park, Ida May 

Parry, Albert W. 
Parsons, Octavia J. 
Penwell, Pauline 
Perkins, Nellie C. 

Perrv, Mrs, Ida S. 

Petrie, May 

Phillips, Mrs Augusta M. 
Placher, Sarah L. 

Pratt, Frances A. 
Puterbaugh, Miss Anna A. 
Putnam, Lydia R. 

Reat, Mrs. J. L. 

Reat, Lois 

Reeder, Connie 

Reese, Lerina A. 
Rhoades, Mrs. Mary M. 
Rhodes, Miss Alice K. 
Rhodes, Miss Anna S. 
Richardson, Flora “ood 
Richmond, =. Isadora 
Ridgway, Gertrude M. 
Ripley, Miss Mary L. 
Risser, Mrs. Belle C. 
Risser, Mrs. Ella Dunlap 
Robb, Clara J. 

Roberts, Mattie A. 
Robinson, Adrian G. 
Robinson, Gertie L. 
Robinson, Mrs. G. W. 
Rowell, Anna Juliet 


Rowell, Mary Elisabeth Blood 


Rucker, Mrs. Jennie 
Ryerson, Otto R. C. 
Short, Miss Katherine 
Simpson, Jennie 
Sisson, Fletcher M. 
Smeallie, George Donnan 
Smith, Mrs. Delia E. 
Smith, Mrs. Julia M. 
Smith, Mrs. Ella Louise 
Smith, Margaret M. 
Smith, Miss Nellie May 
Smith, Mrs. Rachel A. 
Smith, Mrs. W. B. 
Stahl, Miss Sadie S. 
Starr, Mrs. Chandler 
Steele, Mrs. Anua M. 
Steele, Mary H. 

Stout, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Strawn, Isabelle C. 
Strawn, Lydia 
Sturtevant, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Thompson, John S. 
Timmons, Lydia R. 
Trelkeld, Mrs. T. T. 
Turner, Mrs. H. C. 
tyler, Mrs. Harriet 
Ulimann, Henrietta 
Vance, Mrs. G. L, 

Van Dolah, Mrs. Brittannia 
Vincent, Mary Frances 
Wagner, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Walker, Mrs. Mina B. 


Warrick, Mrs. Pruella Esmoud 


Waterhouse, Clara B. 
Waterman, Mrs. Electa J. 
Webster, Miss Emma C. 
Webster, George 

West, S. Louisa 
Wheeler, Miss Ruth R. 
White, Mrs. Charles 
Whiteside, Mrs. Sarah 
Whitney, Grant Carr 
Wilcox, Mrs. Florence 
Wolcott, Mrs. Mara D. 
Woodruff, Julia H. 
Worst, Mrs. Charies H. 
Yocum, Nellie 


INDIANA. 
Adams, Mrs. Dora 
Adams, Mrs. M. B. 
Adams, Mrs. Sadie E. 
Alexander, Miss Clara A. 
Allen, Mrs. Ebeline V. 
Anderson, Ada 
Andrus, Ida M. 
Baker, Mrs. Martha P. 
Barnett, Mrs. Emma Piersol 
Beers, Mrs. Effie S. 
Benedict, Sarah A. 
Berry, Mrs. Jennie H. 
Black, Mrs. Minnie 
Borum, Addie A. 
Brown, Mrs. Maria L. 
Bugbee, Miss Ella M. 
Burns, Mrs. John H. 


GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’87. 


Bushnell, W. S. 
Carpenter, John 
Clark, Mrs Julia A. 
Clark, Miss Nettie L. 
Clarke, Mrs M. P. C. 
Cook, Christopher W. 
Craig, Oscar J. 
Craig, Mrs. Oscar J 
Crouch, M's. Sarah P. 
Croxall, Blanche S. 
Curi, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Dashiel, Fannie M. 
Dashiel, John W. 
Davis, Mary Alice 
Deakins, Helen Mar 
DeHart, Carolyn Vassar 
De Pauw, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Diall, Mrs. Olive V. 
Didlake, Mrs. Litta H. 
Dinsmore, Ella 
Downey, Mrs. S. J. 
Dungan, Mrs. Helen L. 
Dunlap, Lillie A. 
Durham, Mrs. M. J. 
Farnham, Jessie E. 
Farr, Miss Mary E. 
Funk, Joseph 
Furnas, Mrs. Ella K. 
Gatch, Mrs. Fannie M. 
George, Miss Frank 
Goodyear, Jacob Webster 
Greene, Katherine E. 
Gregg, Mr. E. T. 
Gregg, Mrs. E. T. 
Greiner, Mary E. 
Harding, Mrs. George 
Harmount, Miss Jennie 
Harris, Rev. Harvey 
Hart, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Harwood, Mrs. Samuel E. 
Harryman, Mary A. 
Hascall, Hannah Brown 
Hawthorne, George B. 
Hawthorne, Jesse Might 
Hole, Will J. 
Homsher, Minnie F. 
Hoover, Mary M. 
Hoskins, Thomas M. 
Hubbard, Mrs. R. A. 
Hudson, Charles G. 
Hulley, Mrs. Hattie M. 
Humphreys, Mrs. Mary L. 
Irwin, De Ette 
Jay, Rhoda Davis 
Jessup, Louisa F. 

ones, Lissa 
Julien, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Kantz, Elizabeth Jeannette 
Kantz, Mrs. Julia M. 
Kennedy, Emma T. 
Kent, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Kessinger, Julia B. 
Klinger, Alice Car 
Landrum, James W. 
Latta, Mrs. M. E. 
Lawson, John E. 
Lewis, Miss Lydia 
Litten, Nancy Parks 
Loomis, Miss Alice 
Loser, Miss Elia 
Love, Maggie 
Maham, Frances Israel 
Major, Anna Piercy 
Major, Noah J. 
Manny, Frank Addison 
Mappin, Annie 
Mctiurg, Mrs. Caroline 
McCollum, Mrs. Maggie M. 
McKane, Harvey Waiter 
McKane, Joseph W. 
McKay, Miss Mattie 
McKeehen, Ella W. 
McRae, Emma Mont 
Menough, Anna M. 
Menough, Thomas F. 
Meroney, Mrs. Isabelle L. 
Metts, Mary Josephine 
Mikels, Miss Gertrude H. 
Mikels, Mrs. Hester Ann 
Miles, Mrs. Hallie Wolte 
Mitchell, Marv J. 
Mock, John M. 
Mock, Khoda L. 


Moore, Mrs. Amanda McClurg 
L. 


Morrow, Mrs. Dr. I. 
Nevins, Thomas L. 
North, Mrs. Emma 
Noyes, Mrs. Attie W. 
Olcott, Anna G. 
Parker, Alice E. 
Parker, Allena Gertrude 
Parker, James N. 
Parks, Elia Squire 
Parmer, Miss Kate 
Partridge, Mrs. Lucia 
Pfrimmer, Belle K. 
Powell, Ellen 

Purdy, Ada Irene 
Purdy, Harriet Sabin 
Rawles, Frank W. 
Reed, Mrs. Hannah 
Ricker, Annie L. 
Ridley, William 
Ridley, Mrs. Will 
Ritchey, Hannah E. 
Roberts, Ida M. 
Roberts, Florence Davis 


Rous, Miss Mary A. 

Royer, Mrs. Lucy 

Royse, Isaac 9.C 

Sams, Mrs. Pnebe L. 
Shoup, Miss Della H. 
Siaughter, Mrs. Lilian L. 
Smith, Florence A. 

Staley, Mrs. Salome Barr 
Stephenson, Mrs. Fannie L. 
Sterling, Mrs. S. M. 
Stokesberry, Miss Mary 
Stone, Mrs. Maria E. 
Summerland, Mrs. Clara 
Swect, Hattie M, 

Thomas, Ida May 
‘Thompson, Miss Jennie B. 
Thompson, Mrs. Lucinda C. 
Thompson, Miss Rebecca I. 
Thornburg, Mrs. Amanda 
Van Sickle, Mrs. Belle M. 
Waldo, Abby W. 

Wann, Mrs. Retta 

Webb, Leora A. 

Westfall, Mrs. Ellen Marshall 
White, Dee M. 

Whitehead, Elma C. 
Wilhite, E-ther -. 

Wilhite, John Fisher 
Wilhite, Minerva H. 
Williamson, Mrs, M.D. 
Williams, Eila Snort. 
Willson, Sabrina Wolfe 
Wohltort, Martha E. 
Wolte, Blanche M. 

Wood, Gertrude S. 

Woods, Edward P. 

Zeh, Mrs. Harriett Ann 
Zeh, Miss Louella T. 

Zeh, Miss Olive Ann 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Dolgoruki, Edward Vladinie 


IOWA. 
Alexander, Miss Alice G. 
Alspaugh, Mrs. Margaret 
Alspaugh, William 
Archer, Mrs. Sarah 
Armstrong, Miss Lizzie J. 
Artman, Josephine B. 
Bacon, Mary A. 

Bailey, Mrs. Mattie M. 
Ball, Mrs. Charlotte 
Beard, Emma 

Beason, Ella 

Beechley, Mary Belle Woods 
Bell, Mrs. Lucy Sloane 
Bennett, Mrs. Arthur O. 
Bice, M.D., David Corwiu 
Bice, Georgia A. 

Bixby, Belle 

Bonney, Miss Estelle R. 
Bowman, Leona 

Brown, Mrs. Susie 
Butterfield, Eliza D. 
Cannon, Lottie R. 

Carr, Mrs. Emma P. 
Carter, Mrs. Mary E. 
Child, Sara A. 

Clark, M.D., Charles Fullet 
Clark, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Clarke, Wm. Thomas 
Clement, Jennie M. 
Climer, Laura A, 

Cele, Mrs. Emily E. 
Comstock, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Conger, Edwara 

Conger, Mrs. Flora 
Cook, Ada N. 

Crawtord, Mrs. Julia B. 
Cummings, Mrs. G. H. 
Cunningham, Eva Alice 
Curtis, Mrs. Lucy A. 
Darrow, Mrs. Louise S. 
Daugherty, Maude 
Dawson, Kate 

Dean, Mrs. Jennie 

Dean, Mrs. J. A. 

Dean, Warren J. 
DeGroff, Miss Emma C. 
Devenport, Miss Luella T. 
Dewey, Mis. A. R. 
Dibble, Fannie Elizabeth 
Dickerman, Mrs. Chas. 
Dille, Mrs. A. L. 

Dobbs, Elizabeth Ann 
Dunlap, Della J. 

Eaton, May 

Ellerston, Mr-. Jennie 
Ellis, William Clark 
Erb, Lizzie 

Erb, Mira 

Estes, Mrs. F. H. 

Evans, Mary Louise 
Eyestone, Viola . 
Ferner, Mrs. Marietta A. 
Ferris, Edward Sherman 
Fisher, Mrs. Rebecca J. 
Fitch, Miss Emma M. 
Ford, Mrs. Nancy P. 
Frost, Mrs. Rebecca H. 
Furnas, Lucy A. 
Galloway, Mary E. 
Garrett, Wm. Edgar 
Gilchrist, Katherine E. 
Gilpin, Miss Grace Upton 


Gist, Mrs. Lillian H. 
Goodell, Hattie S. 
Gould, Joel A. 


* Granger, Lottie E. 


Gregg, Eva L. 
Gregory, Mrs. Emma B. 
Haradon, Roxellana Howard 
Harkness, Mrs. Clara F. 
Harris Linnie 
Hauser, Mrs. Clara J. 
Hazlett, Ollie 
Heizer, Mrs. Ella 
Henderson, Lucy 
Hess, Miss Willie 
Hinkhouse. Amy Junkin 
Hoffman, Mrs. Ella King 
Holmes, Lucretia Curtis 
Holt, Emma J. 
Hopkins, Lind E. 
Howe, Mrs. Henry J. 
Hoxie, Mrs. Ellen 
Hubbard, Mrs. Electa E. Tone 
Hurlburt, Mary Blair 
Hurst, Mary Torrance 
Irland, Marie Lillian 
Johns, Mrs. H. A. 
Johnson, Bettie A. 
Johnston, Mrs. L. M. 
Jones, Clinton E. 
Jones, Luella E. 
ones, Mrs. Nellie 
imball, Annette 
Kimmey, Miss Kate 
Knowlton, Miss Clara E. 
Letts, Mrs. Susan A. 
Lewis, Daniel Wood 
Little, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Lorbeer, Birney 
Lorbeer, Emma M. Wickes 
Lovett, Mary E. 
Lyman, Miss Alice S. 
Lymer, Elmer E. 
Lymer, Lizzie 
Macy, Mrs. Eunice Chambeis 
Maddock, Carrie B. 
Manning, Mrs. Fannie E. 
McAllister, Miss Mary E. 
McClellan, H. Lizzie Johnson 
McCord, Emily 
Meacham, Mrs. Austie K. 
Michelson, Mrs. Mary C. 
Miles, Mollie 
Miller, Charlotte I. 
Mitchell, Ellen W. 
Mitchell, Mary E. 
Mole, Carrie 
Musser, Julia E. 
Musseter, Alma A. 
Newton, Mattie P. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Belle C. 
Nott, Mrs. Julia E. 
Noyes, Mrs. Geo. G. * 
Oneal, Mrs. Rev. H. H. 
Oxley, Mrs. Sarah Emma 
Patterson, Mrs. S. J. 
Payne, Elizabeth C. 
Pearce, Allce s. 
Perkins, Helen M. 
Pilbeam, Mrs. S. A. 
Pilbeam, Miss Ida 
Pinkerton, Collin M. 
Pinkerton, Flora M. 
Plummer, Lucy E. 
Pope, Mrs. Virginia Sloo 
Porter, Mrs. Cura A. 
Prentiss, Mrs. Martha A. 
Ray, Mrs. D. A. 
Rice, Miss Saidee F. 
Richmond, Sue 
Risser, Mrs. Chas. 
Robbins, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Robinson, Mrs. G. 5. 
Robinson, Lottie M. 
Rogers, Sarah E. 
Rourke, Miss Mary 
Ruckman, R. M. 
Schenck, Miss Alice A. 
Scofield, Mrs. Magzie 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Carrie A. 
Segur, Sarah C. 
Shearer, James Leslie 
Shellenberger, Ida L. 
Smith, Mrs. Amelia J. 
Smith, Mrs. Frances C. 
Smith, Maggie 
Smith, Mrs. M. E. 
Smith, Mrs. W. C. 
Smith, Wm. T. 
Sniff, A. H. 
Sniff, M. G. 
Stacy, B. Fitch 
Stacy, Mrs. Nettie T. 
Stevens, Wilbur A. 
Stevenson, Juv. Ogilvie 
Stivers, Susie S. 
Stockwell, Mrs. Fannie A. 
Stoebe, Sarah 
Sutherland, Mrs. Ara J. 
Swan, Miss Laura B. 
Swope, Mrs. Mary F. 
Talbot, Miss Mary L. 
Tate, Elvira F. 
Taylor, Mary S. 
Thomas, Annie C. 
Torrance, Nannie 
Treat, Mrs. Emma A. 
Trueblood, Mrs. Sarah H. 
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Truman, Miss Ella C. 
Valleau, Mrs. William 
Vance, Mrs. Ellen W. 
Van Ness, Mrs. Regina 
Varnum, Mrs. H. B. 
Vinake, Mrs. Avis N. 
Waide, Cora 

Waller, Mrs. Mary E. S. 
Weston, Miss Emily J. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Lillian R. 


Whitaker, Mrs. Catherine H. 
Whitman, Mrs. Ellen Rodgers 


Wiley, Mrs. Phylinda Scott 

Wilkinson, A. D. 

Williams, Mrs. Eliza B. 

Willams, Emma G. 

Wirt-rstein, Mrs. D. W. 

Witter, Mary A. B. 

Wo'ey, Mrs. Edwin R. 

Woo, Lucie K. 

Wy ie, Jennie B. 

Wylie, Nannie C. 
KANSAS. 

Baker, Alida 

Baker, Magdal-ne 

Baker, Mary 


M. 
Barbor, Mrs Elizabeth C.McK. 


Barbor, John Park 
Birch, Jennie 
Black, Mrs. R_ S. 
Bobo, Sophia H. 


Brok .w, Charles Livingston 


Brow, Mrs. Emma Jane 
Brown, S. Frances 
Burton, Mrs. Mary L. 
Clary, Mrs. L. B. 

Collins, PhebeO. — 
Cullison, Rev. Ananias 
Cunningham, Thomas O. 
Curtis, Alice L. 

Dana, Joseph C. 

Dana, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Davis, L. Anna McCraken 
Evans, Mrs. Dora A. 
Everitt, Thomas A. 
Freeark, Mrs. Anna M. 
Freeark, Christopher S. 
Gardner, Maggie J. 
Hart, Mrs. Eilen E. 

Haw ey, Frenetta E. 
Hawley, Genevieve L. 
Herbert, Mary A. V. 
Hillis, Hattie R. 

Hobbs, Rev. A. I. 
Hogan, Mrs. Anna Mary 
Holderman, Elizabeth 
Holman, Clara 

Holt, Jennie M. 

Irving, Mrs. Abbie J. 
Jenks, Miss Lou S. 


Johnson, Mrs. Louise P. M. 


Kenton, Kate L. 

Kreigh, Miss Anna 

La Grange, Anna 
Lawrence, Robert E. 

Lee, Miss Ella 

Lee, Miss Lizzie 

Le Valley, Miss Nannie M. 
Lowther, Rev. Granville 
Markham, Mrs. Maggie B. 
Martin, Mrs. M. E. 
Matlack, Mrs. Ella W. 


Merrill, Mrs. Lizzie Bowers 


Metcalf, Frank W. 
Nottzger, Leille C. 

Noll, William H. 
Parsons, Mary 

Pattee, Calvin R. 
Pattee, Mrs. H. E. M. 
Peak, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Rhodes, Mrs. Minnie M. 
Robb, Della S. 

Rowlee, Mrs. Burdett D. 
Ruddick, Mrs. Anna E. 
Shoemaker, Rev. Philip K. 
Smith, May 

St. John, Margaret 
Staub, Nan La Grange 
Stedman, Ira M. 
Sumner, Julia A. ~ 
Taylor, Mrs. Ruth A, 
Town, Maggie 
Troutman, Miss Viola A, 
Tucker, M ret S. 


Underweod, Mrs. Maggie E. 


Wallace, Maria B. 
Warren, Mrs. Maria J. 
Wasson, Mrs. R. A. 
Williams, Henry H. 
Wilson, Mary C. 
Wood, Gracia 

York, Mrs. Ella J. 
Young, Mary E. 


KENTUCKY. 
Bassett, Annie R. 
Bayliff, Edith Sophia' 
Calawell, Ruby 
Coe, Alfred E. 

Coles, Magaret A. 
Creighton, Mrs. Mattie E. 
Crippen, Ethel 

Ervin, Mrs. J. W. 
Fenner, Olivia P. 
Granger, M. B. W. 
Haswell, Lindora 

Hill, Lilie v. 


C. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’87. 


Hilton, Miss Mary H. 
Jarvis, Grace Lathrop 
Johnson, Mrs. E. B. 
Klein, Mrs. Anna Pearce 
Lee, Fanny Sarah 
Mason, Arthur B, 

Maury, Richard Lancelot 


Munnell. Mrs. Nannie Abbott 


Piggott, Mrs. W. |. 
Poage, Miss Luella K. 
Scott, Hamilton 
Scott, Margaret Ann 
Scott, Mary T 
Seymour, George S. 
Simmons. Edward P. 
Simmons, Louise Lindsey 
Tearne, Mattie E. 
Umbenhour, Lizzie G. 
Walton, George P. 
Walton, Ida Hudson 
Warren, Miss Mary 
Waterman, Hattie Moore 
Wisenall, Paul 
LOUISIANA. 
Hasam, Mrs. Josephine 
Molloy, Mrs. Mary J. 
Soape, Miss Lula 


MAINE. 
Alden, Mary E. 
Amesbury, Mrs. Mary T. 
Bachelder, Elmer Nathan 
Berry, Olivia Gould 
Bicktord, Mis. Sarah G. 


Bigney, Miss Eliza Adaline 


Blanchard, Josie N. G. 


Boynton, Mr. Samuel Lowell 


Braceen, Miss Hannah 
Brainerd, Estelle Maria 
Brooks, M. C. 

Brown, Aunette Jackson 
Burleigh, Miss Ciara M. 
Burnham, Miss Bertie M. 
Burnham, Imogen 
Burrows, Mrs. Edward T. 
Buswell, Ellen S. 

Butler, Mrs. Lizzie Jewett 
Campbell, Louise A. 


Carter, Mrs. Helen Augusta 


Caswell, E. T. 

Cates, Miss Flora A. 
Church, Mrs. Mary H. 
Clendenin, Magyie C. 
Clifford, Anna Sumner 
Clifford, Hattie E. 
Cole, Alphonso D. 
Cole, Ne.lie A. 
Crandon, Mrs. Lucy H. 
Davis, Clara L. 

De Land, Mrs, Ora 
Drake, Miss Annie F. 
Drummond,,Florence L,. 
Dyer, Mrs. Marcia P. 
Edson, Mrs. Mary L. 
Elliott, Mrs. Aliura A. 
Elliott, Timothy 
Estes, Camillo Urso 
Fairfield, Minnie W. 
Fanning, Lucilla 
Fickett, Hattie Luella 
Fish, Mary Lucasta 
Fisn, Sa " 

Fowler, Anna May 


Furbish, Grace Evangeline 


Getchell, Mrs. Clara A. 
Gecchell, Grace Tappan 
Goddard, Mrs. Viola M. 
Goodwin, Emily A. 
Gowen, Mrs. Calesta M. 
Gowen, Edwin A. 
Grover, Miss Lillian A. 
Haley, Thomas 

Hall, Lottie KE. 
Hamilton, Mary A. 
Hanny, Alice P. L. 
Hanson, Mrs. Mary C. 
Hartshorn, Mrs. Edwin 
Hatch, Lizzie w. 

Hill, Livonia Carll 
Hodgkins, Edith M. 
Holmes, Alma Ianthe 
Hooper, Mrs. Annette H. 
Hooper, Mavel E. 
Hutchius, Mrs, Mary B. 
Ingalls, Hannah 

Jack, Miss Ktta S. 
Jennings, Mary F. 
Johuson, Flora E. 
Jones, J. Allen 

Jones, Williara Lincoln 


Kimball, Mrs. Mary Linscott 


Lambert, Mrs. Alice H. 
Litchfield, Mrs. Hester A. 
Littlefield, Cora 
Littlefield, Sadie Cole 
Lord, Mary R. 

Luce, Miss Annie M. 
Maxfield, Emily F. 
Maxfield, Hattie E. 
McPherson, Hlizabeth E. 
Moore, Mertie Mary 
Morison, Miss A. C. 
Morison, Hattie R. 
Moses, Alice Clara 


Nash, — a 
Nason, Miss Elizabeth M. 


Parsons, Etta D. 

Perkins, Bertha 

Perkins, Mrs. Horace 
Perry Miss Annie B. 
Perry, Miss Augusta R. 
Perry, Mrs. Carrie B; 
Pillsbury, Mrs. Louise M. 
Prescott, Emma E.. 
Price, Mrs. J. W. 
Purinton, Mrs, A. E. 
Purinton, Herbert Ronell 
Reed, Laura J. 

Rideout, Albert L. 
Rideout, Sade E. — 
Roberts, Mrs. Addie H. 
Robinson, Miss Florence M. 
Ryerson, Clara 

Sawyer, David Henry 
Shapleigh, Ella May 
Shapleigh, Eugenie 
Skinner, David Nevens 
Smith, Mrs. Cora B. 
Smith, Lizzie Williams 
Snow, Miss Carrie A. 
Snow, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Spaulding, Miss Mary C. 
Scaples, Clara E. 
Stevens, Amelia Ellen 
Stevens, Mrs. Anna F. 
Stevens, Cnurchill S. 
Strout, Charles A. 
Sumner, Adelaide R. 
Tate, Augustus 

Tate, Sarah Elizabeth 
Taylor, Alice E. 

Thwing, Hannah Morse 
Tobey, Miss Addie M. 
Trundy, Miss Ella M. 
Turner, Miss Annie K. 
Warren, Mrs. Ida May 
Wellman, Mrs. Nellie W. 
Whitney, Martha Merrill - 
Wiley, Mrs. Goodwin Robert 
Williams, Miss Hattie 
Wood, Sarah Frances 
Wyman, Mrs. Julana 
Young, Mrs. Julia F. 


MARYLAND. 
Baggarly. Mrs. Chas. W. 
Ballard, Wm. Cyrus 
Blackmar, Frank W. 
Blackmar, Mrs. F. W. 
Brown, Miss Mary A. 
Collins, Miss Annie P. 
Dawson, Mrs. Rachel W. T. 
Eberman, Elliott G. 
Eberman, Frances B. 
France, Jessie Purvis 
France, Mary Emily 
Franklin, Roberta 
Grossnickle, Laura E. N. 
Hollingshead, Denis S. 
Hooper, Henry 
Knipp, Amelia 
Little, Percy Hamilton 
Lodge, L. E. 

McElroy, Sue Dawson 
Miller, Sallie R. 

Savin, Sophie B. 

Stoner, Avraham B. 
Stoner, Mrs. A. B. 
Spence, Margaret Robins 
Thirlkeld, Mrs. Alice V. 
Walsh, Wm. Edgar 
Whitaker, Leila Gertrude 
Wright, Miss Madora 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams, EdwardG. 
Adams, Hila Caroline 
Adams, Mrs. Josephine Stetson 
Adams, Miss Mary E. 
Akers, Ida M. 

Akin, Miss Ellen Harriet 
Albeo, Miss Emilie 
Allen, John S. 

Allen, Mrs. Martha M. 
Almy, Alice D. 

Audrew, Mrs. Benjamin 
Andrews, Harriet Mason 
Annis, Lavinia M. 
Armitage, Mrs. S. S. 
Arms, Ehijah 

Atkins, Horace Everett 
Atkinson, Alice A. 
Atkinson, Mary A. 
Austin, Sarah Katharine 
Bacon, Josiah S. 

Bailey, Adelaide F. 
Bailey, Anna Lovesta 
Bailey, Clara Morse 
Bailey, Mrs. F. H. 
Bailey, Louise M. 

Ball, Josepn G.° 
Bandell, Henry Clay 
Barden, Ella C. 
Barden, Kmma L. 
Barden, Etta Jane 
Barker, Edmund Plummer 
Barker, Miss Julia S. 
Barker, Mrs. Rilia C. 
Barker, Susan M. 
Barnes, Annie E. 
Barnes, J. Fletcher 
Barnes, Mrs. Sarah A. 


Barrows, Mrs. Augusta K. 
Barrows, Brainard W. 
Barrows, William A. 
Bassett, Ida I. 

Baston, Nettie E. 
Batchelder, Miss Ella E 
Batchelder, Etta A. 
Batchelder, Sarah O. 
Bates, Mrs. Anne Eliza 
Bates, Fiorence C. 

Bates, Jeannie 

Beairsto, Annie Newton 
Bearse, Miss Celia Helen 
Berry, Miss Persis B. 
Besse, Miss Alice B. 
Bicknell, Lizbeth R. 
Bigelow, Agenes M. 
Bigelow, CarrieE. 
Bill, Miss Caroline Eliza 
Bisbee, Ida E. 

Blandin, Cora M. 

Boise, Alice R. 

Boutelle, Elmer E. 
Bowers, Clementine Howe 
Boyd, Margaret A. 

Boyd, William A. 
Bovden, Anna L. 
Bradford, Mary Amittai 
Bradstreet, Mrs.$Sarah T. 
Breed, Nellie J. 

Brock, Alb-ri G. 

Brock, Annie C. 

Brock, Mrs. Helen M. 
Brooks, Clara J. 

Brown, Mrs. Mary H. W. 
Bryant, Miss Flora Almeda 


Buckman, Gertrude Warren 


Bullard, Henry Beecher 
Bullard, Huldah A. 
Bullard, Louisa Irena 
Burns, H. Eliza C. 
Burtt, Florence E. 
Burr, Fanny Woodbury 
Burr, Mrs. Hattie N. 
Burr, Miss Mary A. 
Burr, Miss Mattie L. 
Campbell, Carrie 
Campbell, Georgia A. 
Campbell, Flora J. 
Carpenter, Bethia W. 


Carpenter, Mrs. Mary Abby 


Carpenter, Mary Anna 
Cassidy, Ella Stowell 
Chase, Josephine L. 
Cheney, Rev. George H.' 
Chenery, William Elisha 
Childs, Adeline E. 
Childs, Annie Stafford 
Chute, Sarah B. 

Clark, Mrs. Susan P. 
Clark, William R. 
Colburn, Harriet A. 
Colburn, Maria Ellis 
Cole, Henry Hilton 
Coleman, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Cook, Ellen M. 

Cook, Thomas'D. 
Coolidge, Miss Abbie D. 
Coombs, Miss Serena R. 
Cooper, Hattie Bartlett , 
Cooper, Mrs. V. A. 
Corey, Sarah Maria 
Corlew, Miss Sarah E. 
Corliss, Miss Bertha W. 
Corson, W. A. 

Cottle, Adelaide R. 
Covell, Mary G. 
Crankshaw, Drusilla 
Creasey, Miss Emma S. 
Critchlow, Miss Mary E. 
Crocker, Hannah E, 
Crosby, Dora F. 

Crosby, Mrs. Florence W. 
Crosse, Roland A. 
Crosse, Mrs. R. A. 
Cushing, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cushing, Ida E. 

Cutler, Henry Willis 
Danforth, Miss Nellie J. 
Daniels, Ella Georgette 
Daniels, Hattie Adelia 
Darling, Eliza Lord 
Davis, Mrs. Florence E. 
Davidson, Frank Forrest 
Davis, Miss Ida R. 

Day, Charles A. 

Day, Mrs. Chas. A. 
Deane, Ella Louisa 
Deane, John M. 

Dearth, Miss Minnie E. 
De Mars, E. A. 

Dennis, Carol Barstow 
De wolfe, julia E. 
Dinsmore, Charles W. 
Dodge, Anna P. 

Dodge, Dr. Geo. S. 
Downing, Mrs. Alfred 
Drake, James McEwen 
Drake, Maria Upham 


Drinkwater, Mrs. Hannah E. 


Dummer, Joseph N. 
Dyer, Mrs. Haitie M. 
Dyer, Rev. Nathan T. 
Dyer, Mrs. Sophie C. 
Eager, Anna Frances 
Eager; Elizabeth Adaline 
Eaton, Guy M. 


Eaton, Henrietta M. 
Eckford, Harriette J. 
Eddy, Adeline Hamilton 
Edmans, Miss Abbie R, 
E dredge, David P. 
Eldridge, Isadore Frances 
Ellison, Miss Laura A. 
Emerson, Miss S, A, 
Farr, Alice M. 

Farr, Frank 

Fairbanks, Mary E. 
Farley, Mrs. Lizzie Maria 
Felch, Mrs. Carrie E, 
Fellows, Emma A. 
Ferguson, Albert F. 
Fessenden, Mrs. C. L. 
Fielden, Abbe J. 
Fielden, Sallie N. 

Fisk, Mrs. Katie S. 
Fisk, Rev. Nathaniel B. 
Fiske, Abbie I. 


Fitz Gerald, Emma Wenborn 


Flagg, Rebecca Parkinson 
Flint, E. Lena 
Flint, Marv Caro ine 
Fobes, Emily Marion 
Forbush, Waldo W. 
Forrester, Agnes Louise 
Foskett, Eben 
Foss, Mrs. Priscilla T. 
Foster, Amelia 
Francis, Lillie Irene 
French, Miss Cordelia J. 
French, Estelle J. 
French, Julia M. 
French, Minnie 
Frink, Mary Elizabeth 
Frizell, Charles 
Frizell, Theresa 
Frost, Nellie M. 
Gardner, Annie Louise 
Gardner, Frederick Mack: 
Gibson, Allura 

ifford, E. A. 
Gifford, Mrs. Mary E. 
Gilman, Hattie Howard 
Gilson, Mrs. S. S. 
Goodnow, Emily Frances 
Gove, Eliza H. 
Gracey, Mrs. Lillie T. 
Gracey, Rev. Samuel L. 
Graham, Mrs. Mary 
Graves, Eunice Emily 
Graves, Mary Warner 
Greenbank, Charlotte E. 
Greene, Mrs. Mary Frances 
Grover, Delia M. 
Guild, Hattie A. i 
Hadley, Miss Minnie A. 
Hale, Lucy Elizabeth 
Hall, Mrs. Abbie Ida — 
Hamblet, Laura Martin 
Hamblin, Mary F. 
Hancock, Jr., John 
Harding, Lizzie A. 
Harlow, Brittania Elizabeth 
Harlow, Hiram E. 
Harrington, Frank W. : 
Harrington, Mrs. Frank W. 
Harvey, Francena Rocella 
Haskell, ElizaB. | 
Haskell, Ruth verkins 
Ha>kins, Harriet Ann 
Haskins, Mary A. 
Hatch, Miss Hllen 
Hatch, Everett F. 
Hathaway, Elizabeth Tobey 
Hathaway, Mary Lewis 
Hatheway, Sarah E. C. 
Hawkes, Newton R. 
Hayford, Ernest L 
Haynes, Lincoln C. 
Hazen, Effie Georgines7? 
Henderson, M. Alice 
Henderson, Mrs. L. Annie 
Hendry, George H. 
Herendeen, Susie Em. 
Herndon, Emily Louisa 
Hersey, Mary I. 
Hibbard, Mrs. Amanda M, 
Hibbard, Lilla R. 
Higgins, Mrs. Amy Helen 
Higgins, Mrs. Hattie N. 
Hinckley, Alameda A. 
Hinckley, Charles Noble 
Hobbs, Alexander 
Hobbs, Maggie E. 
Hodges, Mary Louise 
Holmes, Augusius Laurence 
Holmes, Cora Estelle 
Horne, Clara Belle 
Horne, Flora 
Howard, Gertrude Leslie 
Howe, Edith M. 
Howe, Mrs. May F. 
Howes, Miss Addie French 
Howes, Mrs. C. W. 
Howes, Mr. Frank Charles. 
Howland, Mariesta Dodge 
Hunt, Nancy P. 
Hutchings, Mrs. Emily M. 
Huse, Miss Eva 
enney, Miss Eunice C. 
Jennison, Anna E. 
ewett, Miss S. Ellen _ 
Johnson, Alice Josephine 
Johnson, Francis 


J 








johnson, J. Henry 
Johnson, Olive M, 
Jordan, Lizzie W. 

Keith, Mrs. Ella M. C. 
Kendrick. Edmund P. 
Keyes, Edward H. 

Keyes, Mrs. Lucy Ann 
Keyser, Mrs. Laura A. 
Kimball, Miss Helen L. 
Kimball, Mrs. Maria F. 

Helen Louise 

ing, Lois B. 
saeiee, Rev. James oO. 
Knowles, Miss Nellie W. 
Knowles, Mrs. Rebecca W. 
Knowles, William K. 
Knowlton, Lilla J. 
Laine, Mrs. Nettie Walker 
Lane, Mary S. Binney 
Laurence, Joseph W. 
Lawrence, Cyrus R. 
Leathe, Mrs. Emma R. B. 
Lee, Caroline M. 
Lewis, Abbie A. 
Lewis, Lucie E. 
Light, Gertrude Stearns 
Linco'n, Kittie W. 
Locke, He}en Marion 
Lord, Carrie A. 
Lord, Charles Herbert 
Loveland, Miss Clara L. 
Lovell, Miss Julia H. O. 
Low, Myrtie Augusta 
Luther, S. Adelaide 
Mackie, Albert Henry 
Mackie, Fred W. 
Macy, Miss Mary A. 
Manley, Ellen 
Mann, Eliza C. W. 
Mann, Mary P. 
Martin, Mary Jane 
Matthews, Susan B. 
McKechnie, Adaline 
McMaster, Miss Sarah M. 
Meader, Emma L. 
Merrill, Mrs. Gertrude M. 
Merrill, Mary Putnam 
Merrill, William Kimball 
Metcalf, Miss Mary Anna 
Meicalf, Samuel Newman 
Migh:ll, Mrs, Kate N. 
Miler, Florence Andyman 
Montague, Alfred D. 
Montague, Edward Hooker 
Morrill, Ciara 3S. 
Morrison, Miss Nancie T. 
Morse, Miss Ellen Florence 
Morse, Mary Ingalls 
Morton, Lucy D. 
Mou ton, Mrs. Nellie E. 
Mun kland, Mrs. Sophie Lee 
Neal, Miss Lucie Elizabeth 
Nickerson, Emma Florella 
Nickles, Martha Louise 
Norton, Mary S. 
Nutter, Abbie F. 
Nutter, Annie Lizzie 
Nuiter, Caroline E. 
Nutter, Carrie Alice 
O'Neil, Ellen Reeves 
Orue, Belle 
Osbo ne, Ruth Ellen 
Otis, Miss Rebecca H. 
Packard, Mrs. Marion Inez 
Paiker, Mrs. Frances Maria; 
Parker, Mrs. Lucinda L. 
Partridge, Ruth E. 
Partridge, Susie A. 
Parsons, Miss Janette 
Patridge, Hatuie Augusta 
Pa niguin, Frances B. 
Paull, Thomas P. 
Pearson, Josie S. 
Pease, Carrie Belle 
Pease, Mrs. Martha J. 
Perk us, Blanche 
Perry, Ellen Tf. 
Perry, Mrs. Ruth Orinda 
Pierce, Elizabeth Besayade 
Piece, Mary Osborne 
Pinkney, Clara Brown 
Piper Mary C. 
Place, Miss AnnieSJulia 
Plummer, Mrs. D. 3. 
Pollard, Carrie W. 
Pollard, Mary Alice 

Poole, Alvaretta B. 
Pool, Mrs. William D. 
Poore, Mss Alice Hall 
Putter, Miss Miumie C. 
Pratt, Mrs. Mary L. 
Pratt, Mrs. M. V. B. 
Pray, Etta Ann 

Pres. ott, Clara Frances 
Prevaux, Anna Johnson 
Prcvaux, John Jacob 
Proctor, Emily Adelaide 
Putnam, Mrs. Abbie E. 
Quinham, Eliza 

Raddin, Sarah s. 
Ramsdell, Mrs. Mary S. 
Rand, Edna 

Rand, Edward L. 

keed, Fanny A, 

Reilly, M. Isabel 
Reynolds, Jeunie 

Rice, A. Augusta 


C. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF '87 


Rice, Miss Clara Ann 
Rich, Mrs. Frank A. 
Richardson, Mary Abbie 
Rideout, Reuben Augustus 
Ridley, Miss Martha E. 
Riggs, Justine A. 

Ring, Clara Augusta 
Ripley, Lina R. 

Robie, Cora Baker 
Robinson, Alice Mabel 
Robinson, Bertha Maud 
Robinson, Julia A. 
Robinson, Lucy M. 
Robinson, Nellie A. 
Rogers, Anne B. 

Rogers, Marcia P. 
Rogers, Mary Louisa 
Rose, Alice F. 

Ross, Ann Judson 
Roundy, Mrs. Josephine C. 
Rowley, Rev. Charles Henry 
Rowley, Martha B. 
Russell, Albin Charlies 
Sanborn, Annie S. 
Sanborn, Fannie Margaret 
Sanders, Mary L. 
Sandford. Mrs. Harriet C. 
Sanger, Belle K. 

Sanger, Miss Lina A. 
Sargent, Mrs. Phida Sears 
Sawyer, Eva Stanwood 
Sawyer, Lydia O. 
Schraeder, Evangeline C. 
Schwall, Mary Eva 
Sears, Ida May 
Sherman, Mrs. E. Jennie 
Shepard, Mrs. Louie N. 
Shurtleff, Carrie L. 
Sibley, Ella M. 

Skinner, Jennie Elizabeth 
Small, Carrie Etta 

Smith, Mrs. Annie L. 
Smith, C. Sidne 

Smith, Miss Florence I. 
Smith, Hattie E. 

Smith, Hatrie Josephine 
Smith, Mrs. Henry 
Smith, Luev J. 

Spargo, Ruth Ellerine 
Spargo, William Aifred 
Spencer, Miss Aurilla 
Spencer, Mrs. Eleanor J. 
Spinney, Ella Maria 
Sproat, Mrs. Louise G. 
Sproat, Miss Sarah E. 
Stanley, Helen R. 
Staples, Mrs, Bell Hillman 
Stearns, Mary Clementine 
Steele, Harriet Binney 
Stevens, Susie H. 
Stevens, Mrs. Wellie J. 
Stimpson, Miss Clara E. 
Stoddard, Sara E. 

Stowe, Harold C. 

Stowe, Mrs. Jennie S. 
Stowe, Mrs. Mary H. 
Stuart, Miss Josie B. 
Swan, Miss Kate B. 
Sweetser, Lizzie L. 
Sweetser, Sanford B. 
Swift, Miss Lucy Ellis 
Sykes, Alice A. 

Taft, Mrs. Emma J. 
Tarbell, Caroline Elizabeth S. 
Tenny, Mrs. A. A. 
Thayer, Zibbie S. 
Thomas, Miss Ella H. 
Thomas, Ella Louise 
Thompson, Edgar E. 
‘Thompson, Lucy A. 
Tnompson, S. Evelyn 
Thurlow, John Howard 
Thuriow, Mary L. 

Tilton, George Henry 
Tirrell, Nancy A. 
Tompkins, Ciara Louise 
Towne, Emma Isabel 
Tracy, Miss Clara E. 
Tracy, Miss Harriet E. 
Trow, Josephine M. 
Tucker, Annie Frances 
Turner, Weoldo 
Underhill, Mrs. Maria L. 
Virgin, Edward Warren 
Virgin, Mrs. E. W. 
Wade, E-wma Maria 
Walker, Miss Mary Jane 
Ware, Louie Erville 
Ware, Mrs. Mary Davis 
Ware, Mary H. 

Warren, Ellen Sanford 
Warren, Herbert A. 
Wason, Anna W. 
Watson, Abbie G. 
Waugh, Sar«h E. 
Webber, Arthur E. 
Webber, Mrs. Emma A. 
Wehrle, Annie Josephine 
Wehrle, Ono sius 
Weld, Miss Elizabeth Frances 
Wellington, Mrs. Mary E. 
Wells, Miss Nellie F. 
Wesilake, Cassius M. 
Westlake, Mrs. C. M. 
Wheat, Gecrge Warren 
Wheeler, Eliza Johnson 
Ww , H.O. 


Wheeler, L. Grace 
Wheeler, Lizzie S. 
Whitaker, George Edgar 
Whitcemb, Mi-s Ella F. 
Whitcomb, Susie A. 
White, Amelia F 

White, Miss Eliza M. 
White, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
White, Mrs. Florence H. 
White, Herbert Warren 
Whitmore, Miss Edith M. 
Whitmore, Frances Annie 
Whitney, Edson Leone 
Whitney, Estelle L. 
Whittemore, Jr., Louis D. 
Whittemore, Martha S. 
Whitten, Mrs. Ruth E. 
Whittier, Alice Toppan 
Whittier, Edward A. 
Whittier, Mrs. Margaret A. 
Wilbur, George Herbert 
Wiley, Clara M. 

Wiley, Mary Ella 
Wiikins, George H. 
Williams, Mrs. H. Jennie 
Williams, Mary F. 
Winchester, Lucy F. 
Wollison, Carrie Florence 
Wollison, M. Ellen 
Wonson, Edith M. 
Wonson, Josie 

Wood, Miss Annie 

Wood, Louisa Elizabeth 
Wood, Horace Franklin 
Wood, Mrs. Lucretia Ellen 
Woodbury, Mrs. Josiah H. 
Woods, Mrs. Ida J. 
Worthen, Julius E. 
Wright, Jonn Brainard Morrill 
Wright, Millie Draper 
Yates, Louise Augusta 


MICHIGAN. 
Abbott, Elsie S. 
Addison, Mrs. Orcelia 
Adgate, Flora E. 
Andrus, Mary C. 
Baker, Adelia M. 
Baker, Mary E. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Emeline R. 
Barnes, Mrs. Geo. 
Barnes, Grace G. 
Barrett, Grace A. 
Barstow, Miss Fannie 
Barstow, Mrs. Genevieve D. 
Bishopp, Margaret C. 
Bowen, Miss Sarah 
Brown, Mrs. Clara M. 
Brown, Rose 
Burgess, Vida A. 
Burt, Miss Ella C. 
Burroughs, Mrs. Mary A. 
Burrows, Mrs. Frances P. 
Butterfield, Geo. C. 
Butterfield, Mrs. G. C. 
Cady, Alice M. 
Camp, Josie L. 
Campbell, Carrie B. 
Carman, M. Eila 
Carter, Leila E. 
Childs, Jr. George W. 
Clark, Kate B. 
Clarke, Mrs. W. B. 
Clemo, Rev. Wm. C. 
Colby, Ellen 
Cooley, Louise M. 
Corell, Mary Alice 
Crittenden, Miss Ida M. 
Crittenden, Miss L. Eloise 
Crofoot, Mrs. G. W. 
Curson, Celeste 
Curti-s. Miss Katie W. 
Dean, Helen 
Densmore, Mrs. Ada K. 
Downs, Allison O. 
Downs, Leila A. 
Eddy, Frauces Marion 
Edwards, Mrs. Mary E. 
Farnham, Mrs. Della 
Farrar. Lucy D. 
Flint, Wm. Henry 
Francis, Mrs. Seth F. 
French, Mrs. Kate B. 
Fry, Mrs. Horace G. 
Fuller, Stephen W. 
Garner, Ida Ma 
Godfrey, Mrs. C. A. 
Goldsmith, Chas. Edgar 
Gould, Amos M. 
Gould, Lottie N, 
Govier, Adelle J. 
Govier, Wm. P. 
Graham, Mrs. J. H. 
Graves, Mrs. Cora Wenham 
Graves, Lewis Wm. 
Grawn, Helen Biackwood 
Griffin, Mrs. Emma J. 
Griffin, G. W. 
Haines, Mrs. G. H. 
Hammond, Miss Isabelle E. 
Harden, Mrs. Jennie W. 
Harger, David D. 
Hastings, Mrs. Hattie Estelle 
Henry, Miss Fay S. 
Hill, Alice C. 
Hill, Mrs. Carrie Stark 
Hill, Jennie K. 


Hinsdill, Mrs. Lucy R. 
Histed, Miss Grace V. E. 
Holley, Ravmond A. 
Holmes, Ella G. 
Holmes, Mrs. Samuel Lacy 
Horton, Miss Isabelle E. 
Howard, Carrie E. 
Howard, M.D., Labon A. 
Howe, Gilbert D. 

Hulin, Ruth L. 

Hurd, Fayette 

Irwin, Miss Hattie S. 
Isbell, Mrs. S. M. 
Kaufmann, Emma E. 
Kay, Isabella S. @ 

Kief, Bennett W. 
Knapp, Miss Lizzie S. 
Lamont, Mrs. Hugh 
Maley, Je: nie L. 
Manahan, Jr., Mrs. Chas. W. 
Martin, Miss Esster 
Mason, Anna 

Mason, Mrs. L. C. 
McDougal, Cora Bell 
McPherson, Alice Ranney 
Millard, Mrs. Dora Neil, 
Miller, Mrs. Florence C. 
Miller, Miss Nellie Olive 
Monroe, Fannie 
Monroe, Mrs. Lottie 
Moore, Mrs. F. I. 
Morely, Howard 
Mulhoiland, Stella 
Munro, Alice L. 

Munro, Miss Mary F. 
Munson, Edward A. 
Myers, Mrs. Emma A. 
Myers, M.D.. Frank C. 
Naftzker, Miss Helen M. 
Neeland, Elizabeth 
Neeland, Florence Edith 
Newcome, Miss Sarah 
Newcome, Wm. A. 
Nichols, Cora E. 
Nichols, Lillian M. 
Nichols, Mrs. Mary B. 
Nichols, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Norton, Ada A. 
Noteware, Frankie 
Oliver, Mrs. Martha E. 
Oliver, Samuel A. 
Pearce, Francis E. 
Perrin, Mrs. Sue 
Perrin, Mrs. S. Jane 
Preston, Mrs. Belle 
Preston, Bert C. 
Proctor, Hannah 

Purdy, Mrs. Dell M. 
Rice, Miss oy | 
Rickett, John Thomas 
Rowlsou, Arabella 
Russell, Mrs. Etta 
Sammer, Charlotte A. 
Sammer, Fanvie A. 
Seamans, Isabella M. 
Sears, Fletcher 
Skillman, Carrie E. 
Smith, Anna 

Smith, Mrs. Burr R. 
Smith, Miss Ella C. 
Smith, Mrs. Ella M. 
Sprague, Mrs. Ella 
Spoouer, Floreuce May 
Stage, Miss Julia C. 
Stevens, Mrs. Clara White 
Stevens, Wm. Corning 
Stringer, Geo. W. 
Stringer, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Taylor, Ilda Marie 
Thayer, H. Elmer 
Thompson, Hattie 
Thompson, Mrs. Louisa G. 
Tomkinson, Flora E. 
Tomkinson, Myra E. 
Torney, Mrs. Sue M. 
Van Antwerp, Mrs. C. L. 
Van Winkle, Hattie M. 
Van Winkle, Wm. P. 
Waddell, Elizabeth S. 
Wakefield, Mrs. Josephine O. 
Walthen, Mrs. Eilen M. 
Wamsley, Miss Ella 
Wamsley, Emma Marie 
Warner, Mrs. Chloe E. 
Warrant, Susie Eusebia 
Wing, Sarah C. 

Wylie, Isabel 


MINNESOTA. 
Armstrong, Mary A. 
Bassett, Miss Mary Emma 
Baxter, Hector 
Baxter, Mrs. Hector 
Bradley, Mrs. Martha J. 
Brown, Ellen F. 

Bruce, Mrs. C. 

Buckman, Mrs. Isadora A. 
Budd, Chas. H. 

Burke, Mary A. 

Butler, Josephine H. 
Chaney, Mrs. Celia Southworth 
Comee, Mrs. Sarah W. 

Dunn, Frederick Karle 
Dutcher, Mrs. E. W. 

Farnam, Lucia Warner 
Ferris, Mrs. Beulah A. 

Ford, Addie M. 


Foster, Mrs. E. J. 
Hambleton, Lina 
Hughes Mary E. 
Jackson, W. R. 

Ludlow, Mrs. Horace’ J. 
Merrill, Geo. Watkis 
Mills, Mrs. Frank B. 
Mills, Mrs. Lida A. 
Monson, Niles L. 
Newcomb, Ma 

Nowell, Mrs. Helen C. 
Paige, Emma H. 
Peterson, Mary J. 
Pettit, Geo. Vanda 
Pettit, Mrs. Vanda 
Phelps, Martha Happer 
Plummer, Kate B. ‘ 
Robertson, Kate D. 
Russel|, Elizabeth Augusta 
Saunders, Florence E. 
Schuler, Mrs. Maggie C. 
Shannon, Martha D. 
Shaver, Mrs. Dr. W. H. 
Shaw, Allie S. 

Sherwin, Julia M. 
Sherwin, Marietta 
Slater, Miss Ella 
Stophiet, Mary Florence 
Thurston, Julia 

Utley, Lucian E, 

Utley, Mrs. L. E. 
Wa'kins Mrs. Anna F. 
Wilkins, Harrison L. 
Wright, Levi 

Yates, Jennie M. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Billups, Mrs. Ida S. 
Cochran, Lizzie S. 

Dickey, Myra Heston 

Fort, Mrs. Loulie V. 
George, Miss Rebecca E. 
Goodlett, Etta Elford 
Guntharp, Miss Emma 
Hughes, Miss Sallie M. 
Miller, Mrs. Allie Everhart 
Miller, Edmund B. 
Phillips, Miss Mollie E. 
Rhodes, Miss Johnnie Estelle 
Tate, Miss Martha Taylor 
Tillman. Miss Anna 
Wessel, Miss Mary 

Willis, Mrs. Fannie Q. 
Wohlleben, Miss Minnie A. 


MISSOURI. 
Adams Nannie 
Barlow, Mrs. J. D. 
Bernard, Rev. | aylor 
Brackett, Miss Sarah S$. 
Brasfield, Mrs. Ada 
Bryant, Mrs. G. S. 
Calvert, Meliuda 
Calvin, Lire A. 
Cannon, Emma G. 
Carothers, John Calvin 
Carroll, Mrs. Lucy Clifford 
Cheatham, Mrs. Emma 
Clements, Miss Beckie Jane 
Clifford, John M. 
Crutcher, Mrs. Jennie Sweet 
Darnall, Mrs. k. A 
Darnall, James T. 
Dawson, Kaye W. 
Dempsey, Mrs. Sallie A. C. 
Downing, Blanche A. 
Dunlap, Miss Jennie T. 
Eaton, Cora E. 
Elliott, Mrs. F.D. + 
Elliott, Wm, J. 
Ellis, John Breckenridge 
Ellis, John Wa. 
Ellis, Sallie Breckenridge 
Ellison, Mrs. Julia M. 
Finney, Mrs. Mary T. 
Foote, Emma D. 
French, Mrs. Edna C. 
Gould, Katie W. 
Gould, Mrs. Minnie Kendall 
Gray, Mrs. Maggie Henton 
Gray, Marcus Lemon 
Groves, Mrs. Anna E. 
Groves, Rev. H. D. 
Haines, Miss Hettie 
Hall, Mrs. Lue J. 
Hare, Mrs. Matnilda A. 
Hare, Sidney J. 3 
Hockaday, Louise Canby 
Hough, Miss Sue 
Howard, Alfred Douglas 
Hull, Carrie 
Irvine, Rev. M. B. 
Janes, Mrs. Ida Drusiila 
Janes, Irving 
Kelly, Mrs. Belle 
Kernodle, Susan A. 
Kimberlin, Mary B. 
Lamkin, Mrs. Susan W. 
Langhorne, Mrs. A. M. 
Larkin, Aggie 
Larrabee, Sarah J. 
Levin, Miss Mananne 
Mathis, Geo. Wm. 
McKinnor, Mrs. J. A. 
Miller, Mrs. J. G. 
Minor, Bell Green 
Osbora, Blizabeth P. 
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Patterson. Mrs. Mattie H. 
Perkins, Mrs. N. W. 
Perrin, Mrs. Crristina A. 
Perrin, Mrs. Rice 

verry, Mrs. Emma C. 
Pierce. Edwin 8. 

Pratt, Mrs. Harry A. 
Ringo, Mrs. Ouintilia T. 
Ross, Laura E. 

Russell, Caroline Elizabeth 
Salmon, Lillian E 
Sappenfield, Lewis C. 
Seaver, Mrs. Mary B. 
Shepard, Mrs. G. L. 
Sirens, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Stigleman, Mrs. Fannie C. 
Stoll, Caroline F. 

Stone, Joseph H. 

Srone, Mary W. 

Story, Mrs. Mattie G. 
Swearinger, Miss Jeunie 
Taylor, Annie C. 
Thacher, Cornelius S. 
Thacher, Rosealha P. 
Toomer, Mrs. Adelaide H. 
Warner, Mrs. Mary E. 
Warner, Samuel Nathan 
Warren, Mrs. Lillian Hamilton 
Welch, Mrs. Annie M. 
Williams, Wa'ter 

Winch, E. E. M. 

Winney, Jno. E. 

Wright, Mrs. Sophia M. 


MONTANA. 
Rallon, Mary Ida 
Groeneveld, Mrs. E. J. 
Sanders, Milo H. 
Van Eman, Frances E. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Sarah A. 


NEBRASKA. 
Andrus, Mrs. Emma H. 
Bond, Benj. Nicodemus 
Bond, Mary Esther 
Brown, Minnie E. 
Bundy, Herbert F. 
Carpenter. Elva J. 
Clark, Miss Hattie M. 
Clark, Lida H. 

Cobb, Mrs, Eusebia M. 
Cochrane, R. M. 
Codding, Louisa W. 
Dewey. Mrs. Sarah G. 
English, Thomas A. 
Fitch, Miss Emma J. 
Fitch, Mary A. 

Follmer, Eva M. 
Hinsdale, Mrs. C'ara W. 
Jones, Win. B, 

Kennedy, Mrs. Carrie M. 
McDonal.:, Agnes 
McGiverin, Frances 
McGiverin, Mrs, Rose S. 
McKenzie, Lizzie P. 
Page, Rose T. 

Patterson, Ada M. 
Pickett, Mrs. A. C. 

Read, Maggie H. 

Rector, Ros. bud Alcorn 
Reynolds, Charles Edward 
Richards, Mrs. Mary J. 
Rogers, R-v. Alonzo 
Russell, Albert M. 
Russell Kditn Emily 
Sanford, Virginia 
Sherman, Natoan Albert 
Sherman, Mrs. Olive A. 
Smith Mrs, Mary M. 
Stevens, Mrs. Jennie E. 
Taplin, Mrs. Emily C. 
Thing, Milo Jewett Planville 
Vandemark, Mrs. Mary E. 
Waterbury, Mrs. Mary B. 
Watts, Lewis Hyres 
Wheeler, Mrs, Wallace 
White, Ellen M. 
Wiseman, Carrie 


_ NEVADA. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Kate C. 
Trowbridge, Nelson S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Adams, Miss Augusta N. 
Aiken, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Bailey, Emily Rockwood 
Barker, Miss Etta S. 

Ball, Mrs. C. 

Barnes, Mrs. Emily F. 
Bennett, Helen Champion 
Blunt, Mrs. Lucette Harmon 
Britton, Abbie 

Buck, Carhe C. 

Burns, Annie Deane 
Buzzell, Mrs. Roxa F. 
Carpenter, Geo 

Carpenter, Mrs. Lucy J. W. 
Cass, Mrs. Marv s. 
Chamberlain, Herbert R. 
Chesley, Lizzie J. . 
Clitford, Mrs. Melissa A. 
Cochran, Myra T. 
Cogswell, Leander W. 
Cooper, Fannie S. 
Converse, Lizzie M. B. 
Corson, Mrs. Eva Hardy 


Conlt, Anson 

Coult, M. Jennie 

Dean, Laura C. 

Denton, Susie Maria 
Dixon, Abbie M. 
Dockrill, Charles Wesley 
Emerson, Chas. S. 
Emerson, Frances Noyes 
Emerson, Mrs, Luzetta S. 
Flagg, Mrs. Marvy F. 
Flanders, Abbie R 
Flanders, Miss Hattie Maria 
Folsom, Mrs. Annie R 
Folsom, Jn. Dana 
Foster, Mra Josie L. 
George, Jesse Eaton 
George, Elmer Ellsworth 
George, Emma Jane 
George, Mrs. Ida Augusta 
Gile, Mrs. Ray T. 
Goodenough, Mrs, J. C. 
Gocdwyne, Mrs. Camilla A. F. 
Gould, Alice Amelia 
Hadley. Miss Helen M. 
Ham, Oliver Hubbard 
Hammond, Mrs. Eliza F. 
Hart, Esther Emeline 
Haseltine, Miss Mary Ann 
Hastings, Mrs. Alice E. 
Heald, Mary Emma. 
Healey. Mrs. Emma R. 
Heath, Elizabeth C. 
Heath, Simeon P. 
Higgins, Jennie C. 
Holbrook. Chloe Prime 
Hur'in, Clara Mabel 
Jacksor, Minnie L. 
Jewett, Mary Ellen 
Johnson, Miss Lena E. 
Jones, Miss Hattie C. 
Jones, Martha Lucinda 
Lettenmayer, Miss Flora 
Lowe, Carrie L, 
Manning, Sara Elizabeth 
Marsh, Virginia S 
Merrill, Rev. Benj. 
Merrill, Mrs. Benj. 
Merrill, Miss Sarah Elizabeth 
Meserve, Frank P. 
Messer, Adaline J. 
Moore, Nellie H 
Morgan, Mrs. C. G. 
Morgan, Lizzie H. 
Morse, Mrs. Jas. M. 
Moses, Florence D. 
Moses, Thomas G. 
Moulton, Olive 

Murch, Mary Elizabeth 
Nutter, Chas. S. 

Nutter, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Odell, Mrs. Abbie 
Parker, Mrs. Chas. 
Pattison, Isabella M. 
Perkins, Lucy W. 
Prescott, Mrs. Nancy Jane 
Prouty, Emily Glover 
Prouty, Etta H. 

Rock wood, Elia Elizabeth 
Rowe, Mrs. Victoria M. 
Rowell, Clara E. 

Rowell, Martha A. 
Rowell, Mary A. 
Sargent, Marv E. 
Sargent, Solon B. 
Scribner, Miss Mary E. 
Sleeper, Miss Mary L. 
Smith, Lindie C. 
Spencer, Frances S. 
Starkev, Ella R. 

Tarbell, Mrs. E. F. 
Tasker, Mrs. Augusta M. 
Vickery, Lucia E. 

Ware, Alonzo Addison 
Wason, Mary L. 

Wells, Lillian M. 
Wheeler, Lizzie A. 
Williams, Martha H. 
Withee, Miss Cordelia 
Werthen, Wm. D. 
Wright, Ambrosia R. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Adair, Lizzie 
Adriance, Miss Anna 
Andersoo, Mrs. Emma G. 
Ashmore, Lilly 
Ayars, Mrs. Maurice B. 
Bate, Mrs. J. C. 

Bate, Madeline T. 
Beach, Mrs. Ella H. 
Beach, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Bebout, Almina P. 
Bent, Alice B. 

Bent, Charles H. 
Berrien, Louise W. 
Bird, Annie E. 
Birdsall, Samuel E. 
Bliss, Laura V. 

Brown, Nettie Amelia 
Brown, Mrs. Temperance 
Bunce, Miss Jane E. 
Burke, Louis F. 
Campbell, Jennie S. 
Campbell, Mary E. 
Carman, Elizabeth G. 
Carpenter, Miss Sallie 
Clinton, Emma J. 


GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’87. 


Clinton, Miss Mary A. M. 
Coddington, Carrie A. 
Colgate, Marion 

Davis, Lucy W. 
Dawson, Sue G. 
Decker, Mrs. Savilla M. 
Diamond, Miss Jennie 
Dodds, Mary Elizabeth 
Dunn, Ida Tubbs 
Eldredge, Judith T. 
Finlaw, Mrs. William P. 
Fisher. Louisa G. 

Fitts, Maggie Carhart 
Folsom, Julia 

Folsom, Rachel F. 
Foster, Mrs. J. Harvey 
Garwood, Will'am 
Gore, Jr., Geo. W. 
Graham, Miss Ada L. 
Grant, Anna L. 

Griffith, M.D., John Henry 
Hall, Mrs. Belle J. 
Hancock, Ella Revilla 
Heckman, Eliza C. 
Heyer, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Hickman, Anna W. 
Holbrook, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hutchinson, Ada B. 
Jaquett, Etiza Emley 
Johnston, Rose C. 
Johnston, Kate L. 
Kenney, Nora L. 
Kirkbride, Stanton 
Kleine, Mrs. Carrie W. 
Losey, Mary R. 

Lull, Miss Carrie B. 
Lunger, Isabella 
Marsh, Miss Anna B. 
Miller, Annie B. 
Mundy, Ella 

Mundy, Madeleine May 
Nichols, Mrs. Eleanor Potter 
Norton, Emma Ann 
Norton, Horace Greeley 
Orcutt, Mrs. Giles S. 
Otis, Genevieve 
Paulliv, Anna B. 

Pette, Annie M. 

Priest, Mrs. Carrie R. 
Pudney, Miss Lottie E. 
Pudney, Mary Roosevelt 
Roe, Emily 

Sayre, Emily S. 
Schrader, Ida Christine 
Schrader, Sophie G. 
Scudder, Miss Helen 
Scudder, Miss Mollie C. 
Sellick, Nellie 

Sharp, Marietta B. 
Shaw, H. G. 

Shotwell, Emily A. 
Smith, Miss Louise 
Smith, Sarah Ambler 
Spangenberg, Alice 
Stonaker, Neelie 
Storms, Garret E. 
Titus, Mrs. George M. 
Welsn, Georgie 
Woodbury, Miss Lucy E. 


Wright, Miss Anna Van Dyke 


NEW MEXICO. 
Thompson, Dr. Howard. 


NEW YORK. 
Abbott, Mr. Emory W. 
Abrams, James Douglass. 
Ackerman, Maggie 
Adams, Anna M. 
Algur, Miss Clara E. 
Allen, Charles Edgar 
Allen, Mrs. F. L. 
Allen, Genevieve Curtis 
Allen, Seth St. John 
Allis, Miss Carrie L. 
Ambler, Miss Emma L. 
Ames, Mrs. Sophie W. 
Anderson, Stella 
Anderson, Wilton Nestell 
Andrews, Miss Alice 
Andruss, Esther 
Anthony, Albert G. 
Anthony, Mrs. Ada M. 
Appleman, Jacob M. 
Armstrong, Mrs. J. B. 
Armstrong, Rev. jno. B. 
Arnold, Miss Lydia J. 
Arthur, Annie M. 
Ashley, Mrs. Chauncey 
Atwater, Ella L. 
Avery, Fannie E. 

Ayer, Mrs. Dellie S. 
Backus, Adelaide M. 
Baird, Hattie W. 
Baker, Miss Ida 

Baker, Mrs, Julia D. 
Baker, Mary F. 
Baldwin, Fannie T. 
Balliett, Laura Frances 
Balliett, Wilham D. 
Bame, Alva W. 

Bangs, Willard L. 
Barager, Miss Emma J. 
Barger, Cynthia J. 
Barlow, Miss Myra F. 
Barrett, Miss Dora R. 
Barrett, H. E. 


Barrett, Mrs. Laura E. 
Barrett, Tnomas Aspinwall 
Bartlett, Augusta C. 
Bartlett. Fanny 

Barton, Marion 
Bashford, J. W. 

Bassett, Josephine M. 
Bassler, Wellington E. 
Beals, Eudora O. 

Beam, Myra A. 
Beardsley, Mrs. George F. 
Beardseli, William J. 
Bearse, Miss Harriet 
Beattie, Isabella Hamilton 
Becker, Jr., Moses 

Beebe, Mrs. Mary 

Beebe. Marv E. 
Benedict, Addie C. 
Benjamin, Eva May 
Benjamin, Lucelia M. 
Bennett, Miss Ada 
Bennett, Mary 

Bingham, Mary S. 

Blake, Libbie Dilts 
Blodgett, Nora A. 

Boger, Miss Addie J. 
Bolton, Mrs. Elvira A. 
Bolton, H. Ewart 

Bolton, Fred J. 

Bonnell, Franc L 

Boo ey, Miss Oresta Ann 
Bootey, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Bosworth, John P. 
Bradley, Emily Stenson 
Brady, Chas. A. 

Brainard, Laura A. 
Branson, Miss Belle 
Bray, Charies M. 
Brewster, Jr., William H. 
Briggs, Burlington M. 
Briggs, Mrs. Dorcia M. 
Brown, Auna M. Kellogg 
Brown, Augusta 

Brown, Miss Belle A. 
Brown, Grace Ada 
Brown, Lura E. 

Browne, Minnie M. 
Bryant, M'ss Hattie 
Bryant, Miss Marie L. 
Bryant, Mary 

Bunce, Fannie 

Burdick, Mrs. Anna C. 
Burdick, M.D., Eugene B. 
Burdick, Mrs. Geo. W. 


Burdick, Mary Louise Egbert 


Burroughs, Mrs. C. S. 
Burton, Mrs Myron C. 
Bush, Miss Anna C. 
Bushnell, Mary Arnold 
Butler Elizabeth A. 
Butler, Minnie J. 
Butler, Willham Harper 
Caldwell, Anna F. 

Call, Lizzie A. 

Call, Mrs. Lizzie A. C. 
Campbell, Mrs. J. L. 
Cantine, James 
Cantine, Miss Katharine H. 
Carpenter, Elizabeth M. 
Carpenter, Hannan L,. 
Carter, Mrs. Russell 
Chadwick, Elia M. 
Chalmers, Agnes 
Chalmers, Cornelia 
Cnant, Ralph R. 

Chase, Julia H. 

Church, Miss Hattie 
Clark, Miss Loduska 
Clark, Martha A. 
Clark, Mrs. N. S. 
Clarke, Anne R. 

Clarke, Clara 

Clapp, Miss L. Adell 
Clawson, Sara G. 
Clinton, Royal W. 
Clinton, Mrs. Royal W. 
Clock, Alice 

Close, Mrs. Clara A. 
Cobb, Miss Mary L. 
Coe, Dell M. 

Coe, Mrs. L. L. 

Colby, Miss Ida 
Coleman, Myra Jackson 
Coliins, Mrs. Frank 
Collins, Mrs. Grace 
Collins, Mrs. Geo. K. 
Coilins, Miss Minnie E. 
Collyer, Robert Norman 
Colt, Julia M. 

Colton, Charies M. 
Colton, Phebe J. 
Conable, Oscar F. 

Coon, Miss J. Addie 
Cornell, Carne Louise 
Cornell, Miss Minnie A. 
Cornish, Miss Emma E. 
Coy, Mrs. Martha 
Craig, Miss Anna 
Craig, Miss Emma 
Cromer, William Frederick 
Cromwell, Mrs. Emma May 
Cronkrite, Mrs. M. H. 
Crossfield, Minnte F. 
Crossette, Mrs. Mary M. 
Crouch, Nellie May 
Crouch, Sarah Louise 


Culver, Ella A. 

Curry, Orlando Payson 
Dailey, W.N.P. © 
Davis, Mrs. Hannah B. s, 
Davidson, Florence 
Dearborn, Miss Frederika B 
Deming, Alice I. 
Demond, Lucia A. 

De Puy, Julia E. C. 

De Ridder, Hattie L. 
Derr, Mrs. Lucy L,. 
Devendorf, Mary 

Deyo, Gertrude 

Deyo, Mrs. Jacob 
Dibble, Mrs. L. A. 
Dickson, Mrs. G. J. 
Dickson, Mrs. J. L. 
Dickson, Sarah Catherine 
Dilts, Lydia L. 

Doiland, Miss Charlotte M. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Charles A, 
Doolittle, K. Lena 
Doolittle, Lyman H. 
Dorthy, John Franklin 
Dougann, Mamie 
Douglass, Mrs. Emma Heald 
Dow, Mrs. A. G. 

Downs, Evelena 
Dudley, Mrs. Guilford 
Dudleston, Miss Hattie A. 
Durand, Myra M. 
Durtey, Fanny 

Dver, Rev. John G. 
Dyer, Mrs. Mary C. 
Eaton, Mrs. H. Frances 
Eaton, James H. 

Eaton, Lizzie S. 

Ebert, Rev. Dennes Julius 
Eddy, Mrs. Mary A. 
Eddy, Willis L. 
Eldredge, Dora C. 

Ellis, Miss J. Adelia 
Ellis, Bolivar 

Ellsworth, Lizzie H. 
Elsheimer, Alfred 
Emerick, Mrs. Mary 
English, Jennie M. 
Ensign, Mrs. O. S. 
Ewings, Flora C. 
Fairbank, Mrs. H. L. 
Fairchild, Jennie E. 
Faucett, Euphemia E. 
Farnsworth, Mrs. Emma 
Finch, Eva J. 

Fisk, Cora M. 

Fister, Mrs. M. E. 
Flagg, Rollin A. 
Fletcher, Libbie J. 
Flint, Josie A. 

Flint, Mary A. 

Foote, Miss Mary Louisa 
Fordham, Orrin F. 
Fosdick, Elizabeth M. 
Foster, Alunzo 

Fowler, Miss Agnes 
Fox, Jennie 

Frisbee, Miss Lilian O. 
Frost, Mary A. 

Gaige, Nora 

Gates, Mrs. E. M. 

Gay, Hattie H. 

Gay, D. Nelson 

Gevuge, Edwin 

Gibson, Ella E. 

Gibson, Mrs. James W 
Gifford, Adella M. 
Gilbert, Helen 

Gillette, Abbie M. 
Gillette, Carolene 
Gillette, N. Horace 
Ginader, J. G. 

Glover, Miss Alice E. 
Gorrie, Robert Hall 
Graves, Geo. S. _ 
Graybiel, Adelaide 
Graybiel. Mrs. Lydia P. 
Greene, Mrs. S. D. 
Greenman, Emma 
Griffin, Miss Mary 
Griffin, Miss Minnie T. 
Griffith, Sarah D. 
Griffith, Thomas Havodydd 
Groff, Addie : , 
Grove, Mrs. Katharine G. 
Guthrie, Chas. Henry 
Hadden, Josephine May 
Hadley, Jennie Laura 
Haggerty, Miss Lillie 
Hall, Miss Georgie E. 
Halstead, Miss Lucene 
Hamilto.., Burdette W. 
Hammond, Mary J. 
Harder, Frauk P. 
Harder, Mrs. Lottie 
Harding, Jennie Lyman 
Harmon, Calphurnia A. 
Harris, Alice Matiida 
Harris, Jabesh 

Harris, John 

Harris, Miss Margaret A. 
Harris, Mrs. Saran J. 
Harrison, Nell Porter 
Hart, Sackett 

Hart, Mrs. Sarah T. 
Hathaway, Helen L. 
Haskins, Mary C. 


Cudaback, Miss Mary Frances Hastings, Annie P. 





ays, Stephen A. 
ee uine, Mrs. Dr. G. W. 
Hazlett, Ella P. 
Healy, Mrs. Clara Lk. 
Heaton, Willis Edgar 
Hedges, Miss Nellie N. 
Herron, James Herve 


Herron. Mrs. Josephine Fuller 


Hermance, Mrs. Helen L. 
Hewitt, Miss Ida M. 
Hickok, John Wiley 


Hickok, Lottie C. 


Hickok, Mary 


Durand 


indley, Annie I. 
Hitchesck, Albert M. 
Hogg, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Holbert, Miss Hannah 


Holdridge, Mrs. Jane Martin 


Hopkins, Emily E 
Hopkins, Sarah A. 
Hopkins, Jr., Stephen 
Hopstein, Fannie 
Horton, John M. 
Horton, Mary Wood 
Howard, Miss Julia E. 
Howe, Mrs. Matilda E. 
Howell, Annie W. 
Howell, Charles H. 
Howell, Mrs. C. H. 
Howell, Henry G. 
Howell, Ida E. 
Howells, William B. 
Howland, Miss Ella T. 
Houser, Frank S. 
Hoyt, Mrs. David 
Humason, Eliza A. 
Hunt, Mrs. Alice G, 
Hunt, Miss Jessie 
Hunt, Mrs. M. H. 
Hutchinson, Effie A. 


Hutchinson, Mrs. Gertrude D. 


Hyatt, Francis Marion 
Inmon, Hattie A. 





Jeffries, Nettie E. 
Jenkins, Wm. H. 
Jennings, Mrs. Ettie Holcomb 
Jessup, Miss Mary Helen 
Jewell, Julia E. ’ 
Jinks, Mrs. E. Almira 
Johnson, Arthur F. 
Johnson, Emma Rich 
Johnson, Mrs. W. H. 
Joline, Emily Josephine’ 
Jones, Annie R. 

Jones, Mrs. Elizabeth Hobart 
ones, Helen 1. 
Judd, Maria H. 
Judson, Leslie M. 
Kellogg, Ada A. 


Kellogg, Mrs Ella H. 
Kelly, Mamie E. 
Kimbal!. Grace H. 
King, Charles F. 
King, Estelle P. 


King, Eva L. 


King, Mrs. Libbie J. 
King, Mrs. Matilda M. 
King, Mrs. Mary 
Kingdon, Emma M. 
Kingman, Gertrude M. 
Kipp, Oliver P. 

Kline, Miss Helen M. 
Knapp, Miss Ida L. 
Knapp, Nellie E. 
Knowles, Miss Augusta 
Kring, Helena A. 
Kruse, Mrs. F. W. 
Kuhns, Henry C. 


Laird, Mary 
Lane, Anna 


Langworthy, Lea M. 
La Monte, Sarah 
La Monte, Thalia 
Latimer, Mrs, Sarah J. 
Law, Mrs. Phebe Ann 
Lawrence, Charles R. 
Lawrence, Spencer J. 
M 


Lawson, Sada 


Lawton, Helen M. 
Layton, Mrs. Clemmie L. 


Lee, Miss Kate 


Le Fevre, Mrs, Gertrude 
Leonard, Annie J. 
Lewis, David Nichols 
Lewis, Mary E, 

¢worthy, Arabelle W. 
Uprtiocte, William G. 


illy, Jennie s, 


Love, Miss Javet M. 
Lovell, Wildam H. 
Loveridge, Frances B. 
Ludlum, Rebecca M, 
Lyman, Sarah B, 

Lyons, Mrs. ‘rhomas F. 
Mackey, Joseph 


Mackey, 


hompson B. 


Mag Koy, Mattie 

avern, William Joseph 

Mailer, Elizabeth iia 
tby, Mrs. Anna L, 


Maun, Mrs. Helen Blakeslee 


Marknam, Hattie D. 
h, Mrs. Emma E. L. 


C. L. S. C GRADUATES—CLASS OF '87. 


Marshall, Mary Wilson 
Martin, Sarah Gooding 
Mason, Jarvis W. 
Matthews, Katherine H. 
McChesney, Mrs. H. L. 
McCloy, Jennie 
McEwen; Jas. D. 
McEchron, Margaret 
McFarlane, George 
McKay. Katie S. 
McMartin, Mrs, Josie K. 
McQuoid, Mrs. Mattie L. 
McQuoid, Rebecca 
Mewyuoid, Samuel Hyatt 
Mead, Mrs. C. O. 

Mee, Sarah Ann 
Merrifield, Judson A. 
Merrill, Anna L. 
Merrill, Elizabeth Curtis 
Merwin, Frank S. 
Mesick, Harrret E. 
Miller, Mrs. Henry F. 
Miller, Mattie 

Miller, Mrs. Mary B. 
Minard, Mrs. Chas. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Cornelia G. 
Montony, Mrs. Mary E. 
Moore, Albert Ss. 

Moore, Elizabeth H. 
Moore, Minnie E. 
Morley, Miss Laura May 
Mosher, Mrs. Flora Cottrell 
Mott, Mrs. Hannah 
Mowers, Annett Lucile 
Mumford, Mrs. E. J. S. 
Munsey, John H. 
Munsell, Miss Margaret E. 
Murray, Miss Annie S. 
Newman, Jacob M. 
Nichols, Carrie A. 
Nichols, Mrs. John C, 
North, Ella Levantia 
Norton, Mrs. A. B. 
Norton, Mrs. Alice W. 
Nerton, Mrs, Gerrit 
Ogden, Mary N. 

O-born, Adelaide E. 
Osborn, William W. 
Osborne, Ella 

Ostrom, Mrs. J. McLaury 
Overton, Mary T. 

Page, Mr. M. Bartlett 
Page, John Gilman 
Page, Mary A. 

Page, Rosetta 

Palmer, Mrs. Loie S. 
Parker, Mrs. O. K. 
Pashley, Thomas Dry 
Patten, Dora 

Patterson, Carrie 

Paul, Clinton A. 

Paxon, Miss Lizzie 
Payne, Miss Helen A. 
Pearsal), Eleanora Forrester 
Peck, Miss Persis 
Pendry, Julia 

Perkins, Mary N. 

Peters, Lizzibell 
Phillips, Miss Julia E. 
Phillips, Miss Louise E. 
Piatt, Fred R. 

Piersall, Helen C. 

Pine, Miss Libbie A. 
Piser, Clara E. 

Place, Amy M. 

Place, Mrs. ©. E. 

Place, Mrs, Ellen Barber 
Plough, Henry H. 

Plum, Mrs. Ida Arents 
Pond, Kittie L. 

Porter, Mary A. 

Post, Mrs. Cornelia Maria 
Potter, Everett A. 
Potter, Heien S. 

Potter, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Pottle, Miss Libbie 
Pratt, Miss Carrie G. 
Pratt, Mrs. Mary Ellison 
Price, J. Alice 

Price, Jeannie M. 
Prince, Jennie W. 
Priest, Mary Adelaide 
Pugsley, Miss Mary A. 
Purdy, Arest W. 

Quick, Eli 

Kamsey, Miss Mary E. 
Randall, Almira 
Randall, Miss Helen M. 
Randall, Mrs. Oscar S. 
Reed, Mrs. Wilbur B. 
Reeve, Edith L. 
Richards, Mrs. Clark G. 
Richards, Marion Clark 
Rindge, Clara Olivia 
Roberts, Ella 

Roberts, Miss Sara 
Rockwell, Mrs. Eliza Blood 
Roe, Mrs. J. H. L. 
Rogers, Ada L. 

Rorick, Miss Lizzie M. 
Rose, Mrs. Anna C. 
Russell, Mrs. Aura H. 
Russell, D.D., Rev. Frank 
Safford, Mrs. Emily P. 
Safford, Mary E. 

Sage, Mrs. Prunes A. D. 
Sample, Miss Anna Jennie 


Sanford, Miss Annie H. 
Sanford, Medora 
Sayles, Miss Auna M. 
Schermerhorn, Irving 
Schuyler, Mrs. Harriett B. 
Scott, Belle 

Scott, Minnie Hortense 
Scofield, Annie Lois 
Searles, Polly Elda Adell 
Senior, Augustus 
Sickles, Mrs. Eloise A. 
Siloerberg, Sarah 
Shattuck, Nellie M. 
Shaw, Eunice M. 

Shears, Gertrnde C. 
Shears, Mrs. Mageie B. 
Shelp, Gertrude A. 
Sherman, Helen Estelle 
Sherwood, Mrs. Ida M. 
Sherburne, Mrs. Emma D. 
Short, Mrs. Helen 
Skinner, Miss Ema B. 
Skinner, Miss Hattie E. 
Skinner, Mrs. Helen 
Skinner, Mrs. Sarah Rose 
Slaight, Mrs. Daisy B. 
Slocum, Lucretia A. 
Smedes, Miss Catherine 
Smedes, H+lena 

Smith, Andrew L. 
Smith, Mrs. B. S. 

Smith, M. Belle 

Smith, S. Jennie 

Smith, Mrs. Jennie L. 
Smith, Josiah 

Smith, Mrs. Maggie 
Smith, Mary W. 

Smith, Mrs. Mary D. 
Smith, Miss Susie W. 
Snell, H. Harvey 
Snelling, Jean C. 
Spalding, Miss Alice Angel 
Spaulding, Fannie E. 
Spaulding, Fannie N. 
Spaulding, Harlan P. 
Squire, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Stacey, Hattie C. 

Stage, Arthur Lynn 
Starr, Mrs. P. H. B. 
Stenson, Mrs. Julia A. 
Stevens, Etre E. 
Stevens, Harriette Elizabeth 
Stevens, Ida E. 

Stewart, Ada B. 

Stiles, James Fuller 
Stiles, Milton D. 

St. John, Geo. 
Stockwell. Albert Manly 
Stoddard, Miss Nettie L. 
Stone, D. F. M. 

Strout, Mrs. Geraldine G. 
Stowell, H«rriett E. 
Stowell, Mrs. Mary Blakeslee 
Strait, Mrs. Louisa 
Swart, Minnie C. 

Swett, Lyman R. 
Sutton, Belle Ernestine 
Taber, Mrs. Emma C. 
Taft, Miss Clara 

Tatt, Frances A. 

Taft, James H. 

Ta man, Miss Caroline H. 
Taylor, Anna M. 
Taylor, Miss Alice L. 
Taylor, Ida Alice 
‘Taylor, Lille Esther 
Taylor, Mrs. Wm. H. H. 
Teal, Cornelia Adelle 
Teall, Lizzie Brown 
Teltord, Abbie M. 
Thomas, J. Mai 
Tnomas, Mary Ella 
Thompson, Miss Abigail J. 
Thompson, Millie 
Tnor:e, Kate Mabel 
Tinker, Joseph E. 
Tinker, Pamela J. 
Toles, Ida Jane 

Teles, Smith Williston 
Toynbee, Elizabeth H. 
Trant, Amelia Earle 
Travis, Mrs. E. L. 

Treat, Mrs. Rhoda G. 
Trench, Mrs. Ruth E. 
Tubbs, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Turner, Miss Hattie 
Tuttle, Ella Maria 
Tuttle, C. Roscoe 
Tweeay, Miss Louise F. 
Twomley, Mrs. U. M. 
Underhill, Miss Helen L. 
Upham, Mrs. Emily L. 
Uuley, Nettie 

Van Buskirk, Fannie Louise 
Van Name, Mrs. Ella A. 
Van O’ Linda, Belle 
Vickery, Mrs. Mary A. 
Viele, Sarah Graves 
Vrooman, Mrs. S. Julia 
Waggoner, D. L. 
Waggoner, D. Marshalf 
Waggoner, Mrs. Mira B. 
Waldron, Miss Amelia 
Walker, Mrs. Julia C. 
Wall, Mrs. Carrie S. 
Walrath, Mrs. L,. J. 
Ward, Frank 


Webb, William Barrett 
Webster, Flora E. 
Webster, Mary G. 

Weir, Miss Sarah E. 
Wendell, Leonora La Monte 
Wells, George Herbert 
Wells, Mamie H. 
Welcher, Lucy V. 

West, Charles F. 
Westcott, Adelia J. 
Westley, Mrs. Mary 
Werrey, Edward 
Wickham, Julia 
Winchester, M. Theresa 
Wing, Mrs. Augusta A. 
Wilcox, Mrs. G. R 
Wilcox, M. Louise 
Williams, Eunice 
Williams, George Robert 
Williams, Jennie Ruth 
Williams, Kittie 

Wilkes, Sophie E. 

Willis, Mrs. Mary Parker 
Willis, Warren G. 
Wilson, Mary Valentine 
Wilson, Robert L. 
Wismer, Miss Margaret L. 
Withington, Stella Norton 
Whitcomb, Miss Eliza A. 
Whitcomb, Miss Helena 
Whitcomb, Ida Smith 
White, Mrs. E. H. 
White, Miss Mary 
Whitehorn, Mrs. Emma P. 
Whitmarsh, Clara P. 
Whitmarsh, Lillian E. 
Whitney, Miss Eliza B. 
Whitney, Loraine M. 
Wood, Marcus C. 
Weocall, Martha P. 
Wocdburv, Mrs. Marian 
Woodin, Alida A. 
Wolcott, Mary A. 
Wolford, Mary Lydia 
Wright, Mrs. Maurice L. 
Yager, Mrs. Emogene L. 
Yager, Geo. P. 

Young, Anna J. 

Youny, Eva J. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Brown, Augusta G. 
Boyd, Wm. Alexander 
Fogle, Mary A. 
Foltz, Mena L. 
Hege, Mrs. C. A. 
Herndon, Sullie 
Jenkins, Miss Gertrude E. 
Joyner, Miss Josie Linda 
Masten, Miss Letitia M. 
Shaffner, Carrie F. 
Shaffner, Louisa 
Shaffner, Sarah E. 
Siewers, Miss Gertrude E. 
Vest, Miss Sarah L. 
Vogler, Maria Elizabeth 
Waugh, Miss Carrie E. 
Weltare, Miss Jane E. _ 
Wil iams, Rachel Amelia 

OHIO. 

Adams, Albert G. 
Adams, Rosa V. 
Albaugh, Miss Laura B. 
Albert, Mrs. Anna E, 
Alexander, William 
Allen, Miss Minnie 
Anderson, Giles R. 
Anderson, Grace Ellen 
Anderson, H. Lillie 
Armstrong, Mrs. Nannie P. 
Bacon, Miss Eliza D. 
Bacon, Mary 
Bacon, Ruth A. 
Bailey, Mrs, Bella T. 
Baker, Alma L. 
Baker, Sarah R. 
Balcom, Mrs. Cynthia H. 
Baldwin, Forrester B. 
Barnd, Clara E. 
Barnes, Eunice Ann 
Barr, J. L. H. 
Barreu, Jennie 
Bates, Oryntha A. 
Baum, Lou 
Bell, Mrs. Frank Gale 
Bell, Thomas 
Benskin, Flora F. 
Benskin, Mary A. 
Bickle, Teressa 
Blakeslee, Lucinda Maria 
Boalt, Jennie D. 
Borland, Mrs. Mary D. 
Bosart, Mrs. S. L. 
Boyce, Agnes M. 
Boyce, M. M. 
Bozman, Isabel 
Braithwaite, J. T. Norwood 
Brenneman, Mrs. S. Mercy 
Brown, Frances Helen 
Brown, Mrs. Leon H. 
Bruscup, Uenna S. 
Buriff, Ola 
Bush, Anabell 
Canfield, Alzina P. 
Canfield, Luella J. 
Carter, Harriet S. 
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Carter, Mrs. Jennie E. Adams: 
Case, Rozella Carrie 
Casner, Allie 
Chambers, Harriet M. 
Chambers, Mrs. Lida S. 
Chambers, Lucy E. 
Cheeseman, Sarah Ann 
Clark, Daniel Le Roy 
Clark, Ida 

Clarke, May Lorena 
Cleaver, Mrs. O. R. 

Cole, Mrs. Sylvia A. 
Coleman, Mira Maltbie 
Colmery, Marv Violet 
Conner, Miss Lora A. 
Coppess, Mrs. Callie 
Corlett, William Stephen 
Craig, Lizzie B. 
Creighton, Mary L. 
Crosby, Alice L. 

Crosby, E. L. 

Curry, Mrs. Jean G. 
Daniels, Miss Maggie R. 
Daniels, Miss Mary Adelia 
Daniels, Miss Sarah Alice 
Dantel, Mrs. Leopold 
Davidson, Cynthia A. 
Davis, Mrs. T. J. 

Day, Anna Delia 
Decker, Mrs. H. J. 
Demond, Darwin C. 
Dickinson, Mary Elmina 
Dickson, Margaret I. 
Dill, Miss Anna 

Dixon, Mabel Kate 
Deran, Miss Lydia A. 
Dority, Florence H. 
Doughman, Mrs. P. J. 
Downs, Mrs. Lizzie A. 
Dreyer, Minnie 

Earl, Miss Katherine E. 
Eddy, Charles H. 

Eddy, Miss Fannie M. 
Edwards, Albert Rollins 
Elliott, Myra D. 

Ellis, Mrs. Anna Mc. 
E'more, Mrs. M. E. 
Ensign, Miss Jennie V. 
Eppert, Miss Gladys L. 
Evans, Mrs. Emma Gilman 
Everett, Mary Bodey 
Fenstemaker, Nettie 
Finnell, Mrs, Attie Tranchant 
Fournier, Mary E. 
Fournier, Stella D. 

Fox, Theodosia Judson 
Freeman, Mrs. F. I. 
Freer, Albertine C. 
French, Mrs. Adaline 
Fulk, Hettie Hoffman 
Garber, Theodore L. 
Gee, Mrs. B. F. 

Gill, Mrs. Mary C. 

Gill, Samuel R. 
Gilliland, Miss Hattie N. 
Gilmore, Mrs. H. J. 
Glessner, Laura E. 

Goit, Mrs. William 
Good, Lydia C. 
Goodale, Belle 
Goodrich, Miss Ida E. 
Gray, Mrs. Millie B. 
Grueninger, Clara E. 
Gyger, Elma L. 

Hadley. Anna 

Hagood, Lewis Marshall 
Haines, Linda R. 

Hall, Mrs. Hattie L. 
Harmon, Mrs. Heman R. 
Harrington, Annette S. 
Harrington, Charles N. 
Harrison, Miss Alice H. 
Harrison, Eliza Ellen 
Haupt, Mrs. Sadie A. 
Hawkins, Sallie C. 
Hayes, Mrs. Maria M. 
Haynes, Julia M. 
Hazlett, Eleanor P. 
Heald, Hannah G. 
Healy, Ellen M. 
Henderson, Marion 
Herbert, Miss Harriette E. 
Hill, Chas. F. 

Hine, Miss Addie 
Hinkley, Mrs. Elvira M. 
Hobart, Melva S. 
Hodges, E. Laura 
Hoffman, Anna M. 
Hoffman, Miss Rose E. 
Hogg, Belle 

Hogg, Nettie M. 
Holloway, Will 
Hostlander, Lottie Belle 
Houpt, Mrs. Mary E. 
Howland, Delia f. 
Howland, Mrs. Harriet Burr 
Hoyt, Mrs. Sarah FE. 
Hubert, Howard M. 
Hubert, Mrs. H. M. 
Huddleston, Ida E. 
Hughes, Cynnie L. 
Hughes, Emma 

Hulet, Chauncey C. 
Hulick, Mrs. J. 5S. 

Hunt, Mrs. Lucy 
Jackson, Mrs. Lu 
Jackson, Mrs. Minnie W. 
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Jacobs, Mrs. Clara K. 
Jolley, Lizzie M. 

Jones, Mrs. E. P. 

Jones, J. Wilson 
Judson, Mrs. Bertha A. 
Keffer, Henrietta C. 
Keister, Mrs. Ada 

Kelly, Hattie L. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Emma Lora 
Kernedy, Miss Jennie K. 
Kennedy, Mrs. S. E. 
Kimberlin, A O. 
Kimmel, Flora B. 

King, Mrs M. J 

Kistler, Samuel Lindley 
Kitchen, Mellie Grant 
Kithcart, Jessie 

Krapps, Hattie R. 
Krathwohl, Miss Rosetta 
Krumpe, Charlotte 
Lakeman, Cora Laura 
Lavery, Anna J. 
Lawrence, Charles E 
Longstreth, Lizzie M. 
Low, Carrie L. 

Low, Marian McClintock 
Luccock, Margaret O'Neil 
Lyman, Miss Sarah F. 
Lyon, Cornelia A. 
Marlay Harriet 

“Marquis, Clara J. 
Marquis, Rollin R. 
Martin, Jacob M. 

May, Mrs. Cvnthia 

May, D. Todd 

Mcciellan, Ione Reyburn 
McCollum, Mrs. Angie 
McConnell, Hettie A. 
nee Minnettie M. 
McCulley, Mary J. 
McDannel, Miss Maggie 
McDonald, Mrs. Mary J. 
McGill, Minnie Winston 
McGlen, Alma Reid 
McKenzie, S. Alma 
McKim, Mary A. 
McMichael, Mrs. Mary E. 
McMillan, Mrs. Laura E. 
McMillen, Carrie 

Mellen, Miss Amelia C. 
Metcalf, Eva Hurd 
Miller, Charles H. 
Miller, Isabel L. 

Miller, Mary I. 

Miller, Rosa B. 

Mitchell, Ida May 
Mitchell, Rev.- John 
Mohr, Minnie A. 
Moorhead, Mrs. Hester E. B. 
Morehead, H. Samuel 
Morrell, Miss Hattie 
Murray, Mrs. Mary Bennett 
Nichols, Dean Sterling 
Nicholson, jennie E. 
Nixon, William A. 
Noble, Charles Edward 
Nob e, Miss Phebe C. 
Nye, Mrs, Mary J. 
Onstley, Anna B. 

Oatley, Eva L. 

Orcutt, Amanda L. 
Packet, M. Elizabeth G. 
Packer, Franklin 
Pagenstecher, Ottilie 
Palmer, Kate es 
Parker, Ma 

Parks, M. Effie 

Parks, Sarah S. 

Patch, Josephine N. 
Patterson, Adelaide L. 
Pease, Miss Fanny 

Peck, Miss Elizabeth 
Peck, Miss Florence 
Peck, Miss Martha M. 
Peregrine. Miss Anna 
Perkins, Vina C. 

Perry, Mrs. Eva ‘Minor 
Perry, Oliver H. 

Peters, Alice Cary 
Peters, Mrs. Alice E. H. 
Philpott, Mrs. Mary Benskin 
Philpott, William S.: 
Pickett, Ella B. 
Pinkerton, Mrs. Mary 
Plotner, Ella E. 

Pope, Mrs. Georgiana A. 
Porter, Miss M. Louisa 
Potts, Margaret J. 
Power, Mrs. May 

Price, Mary Ernestine 
Price, Miss Mary B. 
Purdum Mrs. Estelle Jones 
Randolph, Mrs. Kittie 
kKeakirt, Anna Thompson 
Reed, Elizabeth 

Reed, Miss Emma L. 
Reeve, Florentine O. 
eid = L. 


Riddle, Mrs. Tda ¢ S 
Robinson, Ma’ 
Rohn, Miss Belle 
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Scarborough, Lillian B. 
Schaeffer, Sara S 
Schelbert, Cordelia E. 
Schenck, Lutie 
Schwartz, Mrs. George J. 
Scofield, Fletcher 
Scofield, Lvda A. 
Scott, M. Emily 
Scott, Jennie M. 
Scott, | izzie 
Sears, Annie E. 
Seely, Mrs W. H. 
Shaffer, Miss M. Ella 
Shanan, Mrs. J. A. 
Sheppard, Mary D 
Sherman, Fannie A. 
Shull, Mrs. Bell 
Sibel, Miss Carrie 
Sked, Miss Caroline P. 
Skinver, Mrs. Alice C. 
Skinner, Miss Sarah 
Sleppey, Mrs. Dora T. 
Smith, Mrs. Laura Grant 
Smith, Mrs. M. Kendall 
Smith, Mary R. 
Smith, Mrs. Ruth Amanda 
Stearns, Mrs. Frank M. 
Steinman, Jennie A. 
Stephenson, Mrs. Maria 
Stewart, Belle Irwin 
Stiles, Mrs. E. H. 
Sypher. Gertrude Annie 
ee, Eva N. 
Taylor, Fannie Amanda 
Taylor, Georgia A. 
Taylor, Libbie 
Terrell, Alice N. 
Terrell, Charles H. 
Thompson, Charles E. 
Timberlake, Metta E. 
Timberl:ke, Phebe 
Tingley, Miss Lizzie M. 
Tipton, Miranda L,. 
Townsend, Lois R. 
Tranchant, Cummie Edwina 
Trendley, Frederick 
Trrill, Maggie T. 
Twitchell, Myra H. 
Tyler, Mrs. Mary J. 
Van Wormer, Mrs. Tillie W. 
Walling, Mrs. Clara J. 
Wareham, Miss Mattie A. 
Warner, Martha J. 
Warner, Sarah E. 
Watsou, Mary Emma 
Weeks, Mrs. Sylvester 
White, Clara E. 
Whiting, Cornelia 
Wigton, Miss Ella 
Wigton, Miss Lizzie 
Wilcox, Miss Pheo O. 
Wood, Bessie 
Willey, Aurelia 
Wilson, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Wilson, Sarah J. 
Wiseman, Miss Mayne 
Wisner, Miss Sadie L. 
Wood, Mrs. Josephine R. 
Wright, Mrs. Augusta B. 
Wright, Edward M. 
Wright, Emma E. 
Wright, Rowena E. 
Wyatt, Mrs. Mary E. 
Yoder, Mrs. Mary M. 
Zimmer, Mary R. 
OREGON. 
Bonney, Mrs. Elizabeth Jones 
Campbell, Mrs. Mary Stump 
Chamberlin, Ellen Jeanette 
Croasman, Linnie McC. 
Hershner, Rev. Johan L. 
Huntington, Helen May 
Jarvis, D. Wilton 
Mays, Miss Elnora 
Osborne. Margaret;Mead 
Simpson, Mrs. Anna M., 
Stump, Miss Cassie B. 
Taylor, Miss Hellen E. 
Young, Naomi A, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Aberle, Emma 
Aiken, Miss Emma 
Aitken, John W. 
Albright, Rev. Isaac H. 
Allison, Mary E. 
Alvond, Sarah A. 
Alvond, Sarah I. 
Andrews, Miss aaa E. 
Aten, Miss Re 
Austin, Mrs. A. i 
Backer, Mrs. E. R. 
Bahn, Arthur W. 
Bainbridge, Rebecca T. 
Baker, Harriett B. 
Baltz, Lilly D. 
Ballantyne, Martin J. 
Bardofiner, G. F. 
Barr, Mrs. W. R. 
Barrett, Mrs. Lizzie B. 
Bardwell, Mrs. Gertrude J. 
Bateman, Mrs. Mary H. 
Baxter, Mrs. Edward R. 
Beecher, Ira T. 
Beecher, Mrs. I. T. 
Beers, Louisa 


Beitzel, W. B. 

Bender, Emma I. 
Bennie, Miss Maggie L. 
Benscoter, Crawford L. 
Benscoter, Josephine L. 
Bentley, Alice M. 
Berry, Mrs. Julia N. 
Bing, Bella P 

Bingham, Frank 
Bingham, Miriam 
Bishop, Grace 
Bogardus, Julia A. 
Boileau, Addie 

Bourne, Addie E 

Bower, S. Elizabeth 
Brenizer, Mary A. 
Brillinger. John A. 
Brown, Alice Margaret 
Brown, Bessie E. 
Brown, Mrs. Hannah P. 
Brown, Mrs. Jno 

Brown, Miss Lida Whiteley 
Brown, Mattie B. 
Brown, Miss Maria M. 
Brown, Mrs. S. W 
Bruner, Miss Annie M. 
Bruner, Caddie Miriam 
Brusstar, Mrs. Irene E. 
Buchanan, Miss Martha J. 
Buchanan, Rebecca M. 
Bull, William Hunter 
Bunnell, Mrs. M. H. , 
Burk, Anna 

Burkey, Henry M. 
Burritt, Anna Blanche 
Burtner, Anna R 
Busseir, Miss Josephine 
Calhoon, H Amanda 
Calnoon, Harriette S. 
Callender, sadie 
Camp, Mrs. Jennie L. 
Campbell, Annie M. 
Campbell, Emma M. 
Campbell, John Hillis 
Campbell, Mary E. 
Canfield, Flora C. 
Christy, Auna B. 

Clark, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Clark, Ella Schell 
Clark, Rebecca 

Cleaver, Israel 
Clement, Mrs. E. M. 
Clements, James Calvin 
Clements, Miss Mary N. 
Coffman, Mary 

Cole, Mide O. 

Collins, Laura 

Condon, Daniel K. 
Conover, Fannie M. 
Copeland, Mary Elizabeth 
Couch, George D. 
Couch, Lydia J. 

Cowgill, Clara Lea 
Cowles, "Martin E. 
Crook, Emma E,. 
Crook, Mrs. L. C. 
Cripps, Miss Ida R. 
Crossmau, Alpha F. 
Crossman, Mrs. aA. F. 
Crossman, Mrs, Carrie V. 
Crumbling, Edward 
Custard, Fiora A. 
Cutter, De Ette 

Dale, Mrs. T. H. 

Darr, Annetta S. 

Dartt, Belle C 
Daviason, Mrs. Leora 
Davis, Mrs. Albina C. 
Davis, Frank B. 

Davis, Mrs. Walter H. 
De Huff, Sue M. 

De Long, Rev. A. A. 
Denn, Elizabeth Griscom 
Dexter, Miss Mary W 
Dickey, Mrs. Lizzie Campbell 
Dickson, Anna L. 
Diehl, Rosa 
Distelhurst, Mrs. G. A. 
Dunn, Mary L. 
Durham, Mag, A 
Dutton, Rache 

Eby, Kittie M. 

Eddy, Mrs, Amanda A, 
Eno, Lillie Gertrude 
Ensign, Mrs. Louisa A. 
Eslinger, Edwin L. 
Kuwer, Miss Amelia J. 
Evans, Frank Sinclair 
Eveleth, Miss Blanche L. 
Ewing, Belle 

Fager, John Henry 
Fair, Margaret 

Feger, James A. 
Fetters, Miss Jennie B. 
Finlay, Elizabeth J. 
Fisher, Elizabeth 
Fleming, Miss Eva E. 
Fleming, Miss Naunie V. 
Flocker, Letitia 
Folsom, Mrs. Edna N. 
Forrester, W. T. 

Fox, Frances Macomb 
Frauk, Mts. Christina H. 
Gaston, Carrie R. 
Gault, Edwin S. 

Gere, Lora M. 

Gerrond, Sarah 


C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’87. 


Gilday, Miss Eva U. 
Gleason, Emma J. 
Gleason, Flora E. 
Goodhart, Beckie R. 
Goodhart, Katie B. 
Gordon, Mrs. Helen E. 
Graff, Joseph H. 

Graff, Mrs. Maria L. 
Graham, Emily 
Graham, Mary A. 
Graham, Minnie S. 
Graves, Lillia E. 

Gray, Miss Annie J. 
Grav, Miss Annie L. 
Greason, Miss Anna A. 
Gregg, Clara 

Gregg, Emma A. 

Gregg. Mary A. 
Gregory, Mrs. Bina M. 
Gray, Miss Annie E. 
Griffith, Miss Annie S. 
Griggs, Bertie 

Groce, H. Emilie 

Groce, Ida B 

Haigh, Mary Virginia 
Haines, ada} I. 

Haines, M. 

Hall, B. Kabler 

Hall, Mrs, W. E. 
Hallowell; ne: Cc. 
Halstead, Mary A 
Hammelbdaugh, David Daniel 
Hanna, Miss Mary J. 
Harmon, Mrs. C. G. 
Harris, Auna D. 
Harrison, Lena 5S. 
Hasely, Miss Alice 

Hate, Charles W. 
Hawkins, Florence N. 
Hawley, Helen Ely 
Hayes, Mrs. Martha R. 
Heath, Mrs. Frank S. 
Heckert, Rachel Stair 
Heckman, Mrs. Alice S. 
Heisler, Mrs. I. F. 
Hempstead, Minnie 
Hendel, Fanny J. 
Hertzog, Emma Selene Sims 
Hessin, Miss Maggie F 
Himmelwright, I. Florence 
Hoffman, Mrs. Belinda Todd 
Hollenbeck, Celia D. 
Hopkins, Mrs. M. J. 
Howell, Florence L. 
Howland, Mrs. Emily A. 
Howry, Auna 

Hughes, Amalie Hahman 
Hulshizer, Miss May 
Hyer, Miss Katharine E. 
Ide, Nellie T. 

Irwin, Helen 

Janney, Ellen B. 
Janney, Ettie 

jay, Mary Laity 
Johnson, Mary R. 
Johnston, Miss Maggie M. 
Jolly, Mrs. Sadie Case 
Jones, David M. 

Jones, Harriet Louisa 
Jones, James 

Judd, John fhomas 
Judd, Mrs. Kate S. 
Kantner, Rev. William C. 
Keeler, Carrie N. 

Kelly, Lizzie C. 

Keron, William 

Keyser, Mrs. Harriet D. 
Kingsley, Jenny L. 

Kirk, Sarah sS. 

Kish, Anna C. 

Kish, Mrs. Charles A. 
Knott, Mrs. Annie M. 
Knott, Joseph Arthur 
Knox, Nelle 

Koons, Hattie L. 

Kuen, Miss Sara M. 
Kynett, Nina Westcott 
Lamberson, Mrs. A. 
Lambie, Aimee S. 
Lamkin, Mrs. Jennie 
Landis, George B. 
Larkin, Charlotte Morton 
Lasson, Mrs. Edith de Courcy 
Lasson, Oscar 

Laurence, Sallie B. 

Lee, Sarah P. 

Leibfreid, Carrie P. 
Leibfreid, J. Harry 
Lepley, W. A., M. E. 
Lindeman, Marguerite 
Lindsay, Jennie G. 
Lindsey, William A. 
Line, Laura Alice 
Linerd, Mrs. Martha H 
Little, Margaret J. 
Lagan, Mrs. Ella M. 
Logan, John N. 

Long, Mrs Mary A. 

Low, Annie Blanche 
Low, H<len May 

Low, — ee 

Lowry, An 

Lytenns; Addie Rowland 
Lytle, Ida 

MacClymont, Rev. D. Thos. 
MacEwen, 
MacEwen, Mary E. 


Magee, Miss Mary L. 
Maharg, Miss Mary Emma 
Maison, Miss Lizzie 
Manship, Caroli-e LL. 
Marembech, Mary E. 
Martin, M. Agnes 
Mather, Kate Alice 
Matteson, Alton Herbert 
Maxson, Frederick 
Mayhew, Wallace 
McAlpine, Mattie 
McCalmont, Jane R. 
McCartney, Kate 
McClelland, Miss Mary 
McConnell, Elizabeth” 
McCord, Mrs. F. B. 
McCormick, Sadie A. 
McCreary, Mrs. Emily E, 
McCreight, Mary E. 
McGeary, M. R. 
McKean, Letitia 
McKean, Louise 
McLean, Nannie Jane 
McMeekin, Robert F. 
Means, Emma B. 

Meek, Sara A. 
Mehorter, Samuel A. 
Milberger, Christian Fredrick 
Miller, Calvin H. 

Miller, Miss E. C. 
Miller, Minerva M. 
Montgomery, Sue Reynolds 
Moon, Mrs. Belle 
Morgan, Anna L. 
Morris, Mrs. Eliza P, 
Morrison, Lizzie Jane 
Morrow, Sarah D 

Mosser, Mrs. -- R. 
Motts, Sarah E. 

Mowry, Elda L. 
Mulkie, Mrs. Frank E. 
Munson, Emma E. 
Murray, Elizabeth Reighard 
Murray, Mrs. J. B. 
Murray, Jennie R. 
rset & homas Holt 
Mutchler, a? Alice Jessop 
Naile, Fred 

Nash, Elizabeth Bartholomew 
Neeld, Miss Ora M. 
Neil, Sara 

Nevin, James M. 

New Kirk, Chas. E. 
Nichol-en, Franklin 
Noble, Mrs. Fannie M. 
Northrop, Mrs. Agnes A. 
Ogden, Miss Lizzie S. 
Ogden, Miss Mamie L. 
Olmstead, Mrs. Cora L. 
O'Neil, Sara Elizabeth 
Ottman Nancy 
Packard, Minta L. 
Palmer, ‘Mrs. Carrie M. 
Patterson, Mrs. Joanna 
Patterson, Miss J. M. 
Perry, Mrs. Mary E. 
Perry, Mary Rosaliuna 
Phillips, Mrs, C. E. 
Phillips, Gamaliel S. W. 
Piatt, Mrs. James W. 
Pickop, Mary H. 
Powell, Mrs. F. M. 
Radclitie, Leonard Lewis 
Ranck, Jennie C. 

Raser, "May Iddings 
Rattay, Frances H. 
Raub, Myrta A. 

Ray, Mrs. Laura A. 
Reighard, Sophia 
Reinhart, Gertrude Alline 
Reynolds, Ida May 
Rhoads, Miss Annie H. 
Rhoads, Sallie Evans 
Rimer, Robert W. 
Ritner, Anna M. 
Rittenhouse, Eva V. 
Roads, Charles 
Roberts, Mary M. 
Roberts, Rosaline McK. 
Roland, Charles J. 

Ross, Alice E 

Rudd, Mattie 

Ryan, Samuel Elmer 
Sample, Clara B. 
Sargent, Miss Harriet B. 
Savidge, Allie H. 
Savidge, Frank Raymond 
Savidge, Myrtle Warfield 
Schultz, Martha 
Schultz, Regina 
Schumacher, Katharine R. 
Sechrist, Mrs. Ella B. 
Seely, Mrs. Helen E. T. 
Shannon, John B. 
Sharpless, Emma 
Shaw, Barton Cooper 
Shaw, Miss Mary B 
Sherwin, Phebe E. 
Shuman, Emily A. 
Shuman, Mary R. 
Shutt, Miss Harriet V. 
Sisson, Catharine A. 
Slater, Ella M 

Slater, Emma C. 

Smith, Mrs. Almeda 
Smith, Mrs. Eliza S. 
Smith, Miss S. Jennie 
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th, Mrs. Jesse 
at Mrs. Linsie B. 
$mith, Miss Mame A. 
Spang'er, Lillian Rhoades 
Miss Leona 
Mary E. 
ir, Miss ay M. 
meer, Alice E. 
$F kernagle, Carrie V. 
Solly, Mrs. Isabelle L.. 
Solly, Joseph B. 
Souder, Mrs. H. 
Stapleton, Mrs. 
Stees, James A. 
Stewart, John Gordon 
Stewart, William Wright 
Stock, Mrs. pone Oi 
Stonestreet, Sophia 
Stough, Miss Abbie A. 
Stough, Miss Nannie L. 
Stouffer, Miss Rebecca 
$trock, Miss Mary H. 
Stroud, Eva B. 
Strowhoner, Eleanor F. 
Sullivan, Helen B. 
Sumner, Alice E. 
Swing, Mary C. 
Taylor, Agnes L. 
Taylor, Miss Sallie D. 
Thomas, Mrs. Emma L, 
Thompson, Miss Martha 
Thompson, Miss Sallie 
Townsend, Laura 
Trautum, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Treadwell, Mrs. Sarah G. 
Truitt, Anna M. 
Tuttle, Kate S. 
Vance, William Heury 
Van Kirk, Mrs. B. H. 
Veach, Clara N. 
Veach, Maggie E. 
Veasey, Clarence A. 
Voltz, Elizabeth 
Wainman, Fannie C. 
Walker, Mrs. A. G. 
Walker, Henrietta C. 
Walker, Marie Woodruff D. 
Warner, Matilda 
Warrick, Miss Racie M. 
Weaver, Mrs. Frances L. 
Weaver, George W. 
Weldon, Mrs. James S. 
Wells, Olivia W. 
Welsh, Mrs. Eliza J. 
Westley, Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Wharton, Richard Heck 
Whiting, Mrs. H. C. 
Whitman, Frances C. 
Whitney, Mrs. Antoinette Hay 
Wiley, Charles S. 
Wiley, Richard Taylor 
Williams, Mary J. 
Williams, Mary E. 
Williams, Miss Sarah G. 
Willets, Etta , 
Wilson, Miss Harriet E. 
Wilson, Mary 
Wilson, Sallie 
Wolfender, Miss Lizzie J. 
Wood, Frank M. 
Worrell, Florence M. 
Wright, Mrs. Henrietta M. 
Wright, Janette E. 
Wright, Laura B. 
Wright, Lucy H. 
Wright, Mrs. Rozetta 
Wright, Sadie J. 
Yearsley, Mrs. Anna M. 
Young, Bessie J. 
Young, Priscilla 
Young, William Rowland 
Zimmerman, M. Alice 


Sarah E. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Andrews. Mary Ellen Bailey 
Arnold, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Atkins, Miss Grace E. 

Atkins, Inez F. 

Barker, Wm. Hermon 

Bates, Miss Caroline Elizabeth 
Bell, Annie Maria 

Bent, Maria Louise 

Bishop, Annie 

Blake, Ellen Louise 

Brown, Sara C. 

, Susan Carrie 
Budlong, Emma M. 
Bushnell, Marianna C. 

ison, Camilla Victoria 
Chilson, Irving Ellwood 


Crocker, Hannah Mather 
Crocker, Nellie Fossett 
wiley, Emma J. 
, Mary Emmeline 
Denison, Fredrica 
Dewing, Sr., Ardelia C. 


C. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF '87. 


Fabyan, Ella Frances 
Felton, Lois A. 

Fitz, Howard W. 
Flanders, Albert Wellington 
Flanders, Mary Lizzie 
Fletcher, Emily Curtis 
Elint, Mary Harvey 
Flint, Mrs. Susan A. 
Gibbs, Lizzie. Bartlet 
Given, Mrs. Lura D. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Honeywell, Miss May H. 
Hoyle, Sarah 

Jeffers, Oscar A. 

Jeffers, Mrs. Oscar A. 
Kelley, Wm. Edwin 
Kelly, Caroline 

Kenyon, Amelia 

Knight, Wm. Franklin 
Lawton, Mrs. Henrietta 
LeJenne, Mrs. Edith E. 
Lord, Henrieita Wolcott 
Macomber, Mrs. Abbie A. 
Macomber, Isaac B. 
Manchester, Mary S. 
Mann, Miss Louisa Amelia 
Martin, Isabelle Frances 
Mason, Miss Esther A. 
Mathews, Amelia 
Matteson, Dorcas Waite 
Murray, A. M. 

Newton, Miss Ida M. 
Parker, Mrs. Mary H. 
Peck, Geo. H. 

Peckham, Miss Laura F. 
Rathbun, R. M. 

Read, Emma Frances 
Read, Mrs. Hattie E. 
Salisbury, Maria Louisa 
Shalling, Miss Mary E. 
Sheldon, Mrs. Mary B. 
Shepard, Helen L. 

Smith, Carrie Lee 

Smitn, Mrs. Evelyn B. 
Smith, Mrs. Georgie M. 
Smith, Mary Carver 
Spear, Edna A. 

Spooner, Ammie C. 
Spooner, Elizabeth Wyatt 
Stanley, Eunice med 
Steere, Miss Hannah L,. 
Stewart, Annie D. M. 
Stewart, Ma la 
Sturtevant, Alfred Garette 
Sturtevant, Sarah Elizabeth 
Tetlow, Fanny A. 
Thompson, Mary Edward 
Waite, Mabel E. A. 
Waldron, Alice Arnold 
Weeden, Caroline A. 
Whitaker, Nelson Bowen 
Williams, Miss Betsey A. 
Wilmot, David 

Wiswell, Miss Annie|May 
Wood, Frank 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Arnold, Miss Catharine 
Cannon, Miss Faunie C. 
Church, Frances 
Farron, Miss Nettie P. 
Felton, Herbert Joseph 
Furman, Miss Coustance T. 
Garrett, Jno. Freeman 
Henderson, El'!zabeth Lindsay 
Jones, Mrs. E. C. F. 

Jones, Miss Louisa R. F. 
King, Ellen 

LeQueux, Miss Mary L. 
McNeill, Mary E. 
Reilly, Amelia L. 
Roberts, Eden Rainey 
Sanders, Emilie Louise 
Stradley, Sam’! D. 
Thomason, Mrs. M. C. 
Whitehead, Miss Florence 
Wofford, Mrs. Carrie F. 


TENNESSEL. 
Barkley, Anna M. 
Cox, Belle M. 
Gibson, Edw. E. 
Gordon, Miss Margaret E. 
Hampton, Adele 
Harris, Mrs. A. J. 
Hill, Juason S. 
Hurst, T. M. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Eliza J. 
Jones, Mrs. Maxie Harris 
Kirk, Ida 
Kirk, Mrs. W. A. L. 
Levering,’Elma C. 
Manson, Miss Susie P. 
McCord, Mrs. N. P. 
McKnight, John Jefferson 
Ogilvie, Mrs. Zana McClelland 
Pearce, Ada H. 
Porter, Sarah Lizzie 
Rhodes, Mrs. Laura 
Rooks, Arthur J. 
Shaffer, Miss Sarah E. 
Tate, Lizzie J. 
Winne, Miss Elsie 
Yancey, Octavia V. 


TEXAS. 
Borden, Mary Elizabeth 


Camp, Mrs. Mary L. 
Chamberlin, Martin H. 
Kirtland, Mrs. Minnie 
Lockhart, Rev. J. J. 
Lowber, Ph.D., James W. 
Lowber, Maggie P. 
Morgan, Miss Maria H. 
Moseley, Miss Fannie E. 
Noble, Ms. Edward 
Orgain, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Preston, Cinnie R. 
Rosenthal, Harry 
Whaley, Mary 
Young, Thomas P. 
UTAH. 
Peters, William C. 


Allen, Wm. E. 
Ayers, Mrs. Susie E. 
Bibbitt, M:s. Mary French 
Bardy, Mrs. Clara M. 
Barker, Caroline F. 
Barnard, Miss Georgia A. 
Barrett, Mrs. Eliza A. 
Barry, Mary Almira 
Barry, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Beach, Hattie M. 
Blodgett, Eliz« Wood 
Bowen, Mrs. Pruella H. 
Bragg, Mrs. Laura C. 
Bullard, Anna Semantha 
Bump, Wm. Fenner 
Burnham, Miss May H. 
Chamberlain, Maude E. 
Colvin, Nellie Frances 
Copping, Rev. Bernard 
Davis, Frances L. 
Davis, Sallie Augusta 
Dewey, Gertrude M. 
Dewey, Miss Mary G. 
Draper, Mrs. Mary J. 
Fairchild, Harriet Louisa 
Fisher, Mrs. LuraS., 
Francisco, Margaret Holmes 
Gibson, Hanoah Elizabeth B. 
Gilma 5, Mrs. F. B. 
Graham, Ida Elizabeth 
Grismer, Luna Mabel 
Harlow, Mrs. Lizzie De Ette 
Harwoot, Et.a Lou 
Hobson, Mrs. Emma A. 
Holbrook, Miss Cora J. 
Houghton, Miss Susie B. 
Howard, Mary Alice 
Hutchison, Ella Nora 
Hutchinson, Mary L. 
Jeffords, Adelene M. 
Jones, Mrs. Albert E. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Lucy R. 
Kinson, Frances A. 
Koights, Mrs. JennetteAnnely 
Lee, Miss Lucy F. 
Mead, Mrs. Marv A. 
Moon, Hattie Amelia 
Moore, Miss Jennie E. 
Morris, Mrs. S. L. 
Munger, Laura Annie 
Newell, Chas. W. 
Newell, Mrs. Cora A. 
Parker, Mrs. E. C. 
Partridge, Chas. F. 
Piper, Mary J. 
Piper, Sarah J. 
Powers, Mrs. Neil H. 
Read, Ruth Anna Julia 
Richmond, Melissa B. 
Russell, Corielia V. Drew 
Scott, Mrs. Rosine L. 
Smith, Mrs. Carrie A. 
Thomas, Emma S. 
Thompson, Elliot I. 
Whitcomb, Miss Bertha Anna 
Wolcott, Lydia E. 
VIRGINIA. 
Breazeal, Lizzie Leigh 
Brown, Sallie Branch 
Downing, Bell M. 
Hall, Mrs. Annie S. 
Hazen, Eunice King 
Jones, Laura V rginia 
Major, Laura Virginia 
McKean, Georgiana 
Mitchell, Jr., John 
Shepherd, Florence Jones 
Smith, Lavinia S. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY 
Darby, Ella J. 

Green, Miss Carrie D. 
Hanson, Andrew Jackson 
Hanson, Mrs. A. J 

Kane, Visa M. 

Look, Mrs. Addie 

Stowe, Mary C. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Alderman, Mrs. Annie M. 
Blaisdell, Agnes 
Blaisdell, Henry R. 

Burdick, M.D., Mrs. M. Bryant 
Frew, Mrs. Mary B. 

Harden, Mrs. Rebecca A. 
McCreight, Mrs. Celia 

Ott, Margaret S. 


mt, Samuel R. 
Poling, Cyrus 
Snow, Mrs. M. M. 
Tucker, William Anderson 
Wayman, Martha Virginia 


WISCONSIN. 
Adland, Miss Carrie E. 
Allen, Miss Hattie IL. 
Barnard, Louise A. 
Barnes, Anna Cora 
Bell, Caroline H. — 
Bennett, Mrs Della B. 
Blakely, Fannie E. 
Browne, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Browne, Jennie 
Browne, Mary Parish 
Bryant, Emma J. 

Buc~ master, Mrs. M. H. 
Buckmaster, Samuel Bruce 
Burdick, Susan E. 
Carle, Nellie Blassom 
Chamberlain, L. F. 
Coates, Miss Jessie M. 
Cochrane, Mts. Lucy R. 
Colman, Helen Eliza 
Cook, Celia 

Corson, Miss Hattie M. 
Cunningham, Mary C. 
Dahlem, Jennie E. 
Davis, Mrs. Della C. 
Dering, Ada Maxwell 
Dewrose, Miss Jennie 
Evans, Mrs. Kate 
Everest, Thankful Mary 
Everett, Cynthia L. 
Fellows, Mrs. E. E. 

Floyd, Anna Houston 
Forrest, Miss Jeannie 
Foster, Mrs. Agnes 

Foster. Mrs. G. H. 

Frost, Myriie L. 

Giftord, Miss Alice Verbeck 
Gillett, Helen Elizabeth 
Gorton, Mre. F. T. 

Greene, Belle P. 

Grove, Lizzie W. 
Hanchett, Mrs. Maria F. 
Hanchett, Mrs. M. F. 
Hand, Lydia M. 

Harkins, Ella 

Hiles, Mrs. Ella S. 

Hillyer, Mrs. Angeline Coe 
Holden, Justin 

Hoyt, Mrs. Delia T. 
Jeffers, Addie E. 

Johnson, Annie E. 
Johnson, Miss Mattie C. 
Kelley, Mrs. Norman C. 
Knox, Mrs. Alice Elizabeth 
Lea, E. Acell 

Linscott, Mrs. Julia 
Loomis, Mrs. isabella H. 
Lyman, Los Ada 

Mac Eacham, Mrs. Nettie 
Mead, Mrs. A. J. 

Mears, Eliza Brown 
Metcalf, Miss J. nnie 
Morehouse, Louisa A. 
Morse, Edgar Leander. 
Nason, Mrs. Retia H. 
Netherwood, Chas. W. 
Northrop, Miss Kittie F. 
Orbison, Mrs. Susan M. 
Ormsby, Clara M. 

Ormsby, Mrs. D. G. 
Phelps, Mrs. Hattie M. Bain 
Pier, Lucy H. 

Post, Mary Elizabeth 
Pratt, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Ramsey, Clara J. 
Randolph, Jessie C. 

Reed, Anna Nelson 

Reed, Rebecca Perle 

R berts, Mrs. Amy E. 
Robinson, Mrs. Geraldine D. 
Roe. Nettie 

Rose, Miss Maude 

Rounds, Sarah A. 

Rumery, Mis. R. J. 
Sulisbury, Alice A. 

Seiler, Miss Mary L. 
Seymour, Miss Lavernia 
Seymour, Susan W. 

Shaw, Mrs. Jeannette Amanda 
Shearer, Florence E. 
Smith, Belle 

Spear, Mary A. 

Spencer, Mrs. Eva J. 
Sperry, Susie E. 

Spickard, William 
Staples, May Foster 

Steele, William L. 

Stevens, A. T. 

Stevens, Mrs. A. T. 
Stevens, Felicity H. 
Stevenson, Mary Ida 
Stowell, Rachel 

Taft, Rhoda M. 
Terwilliger. Lucy Boies 
Thompson, Mrs. W. E. 
Toplhiff, Miss Mary A. 
Trever, 7 Annie 
Tupper, Sylvia Amy 
Turner, Mrs. Mary Olivia 
Vater, Rev. ys ~ 
Warren, M ss Julia 
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Waterhouse, Mrs. Julia D. 
Watson, Mrs. Florence 
Watts, Emily 

Wentz, Mrs. H. A. 


{vie M. 
Wheeler, Lydia M. 
Wilson, Miss Lizzie 
Wormwood, Mary E. 
Wyman, Mary E. 


WYOMING. 
Powelson, Mrs. Amy S. T. 
Wright, Mary Alice 


CANADA. 
Allen, Alice V. 
Bizelow, Minerva Edna 
Blake, Sarah Maria 
Brethour, Lottie 
Browne, Eliza Douse 
Browne, Geo. 
Campbell, Margaret Anne 
Chapman, John H. 
Chapman, Minnie E. 
Cochran, George Ira 
Dawson, M.D., Thomas. 
Dobson, Kate M. 
Fowler, Mary L. 
Francis, Wm. Geo. 
Giles, Miss Edith 
Giles, Miss Maude 
Gould, Emily Adelaide E. 
Gould, Melrose Goldwin G, 
Gould, Velma Lillian A. 
Green, Ada T. 
Hamilton, Daniel S. 
Hart, Georgia 
Hatcher, Henry Charles 
Hatt, Mrs. G-o. 
Henderson, Mrs. Ella G. 
Henderson, Geo. A. 
Holden, Mary E. 
Hood, Lavinia S. 
Hunter, Ella J. 
Johnson, Fannie 
Johnstou, Alfred James 
Johnston, Geo, Henry 
Johuston, Jennie M. 
Jonuston, Wm. Henry 
Knowlton, Mary E. 
Koyl, Rosetta Bigelow 
Leslie, Alexander 
Leslie, Cnristina 
Lick, Elmer 
Mac Arthur, Jennie J. 
McCausland, Miss Amelia 
McCausland, Franklin A. 
McIntyre, Margaret W. 
McKee, Alexander 
McKee, Robert 
Merrill, Mattie Melvyn 
Minaker, George Pringle 
Narraway, Mary Maude 
Nicholson, Ella C. 
Oliver, Wm. Jno. 
Peake, Miss Amelia Ann 
Perriu, Daniel Symonds 
Ramsey, George B. 
Ravkin, Miss Annie M, 
Robbins, Mary Elizabeth. 
Rowell, Edward G. 
Rowell, Newton Wesley 
Runions, Kev. J. W 
Salton, Rev. Geo. F. 
Scandrett, Dina 
Shaver, Herbert 
Shaver, Mrs. Lovina 
Somerville, Samuel 
Snell, Miss Emma 
Sperry, Mrs. J. D. 
Stevenson, Thomas James 
Taylor, Wm. Davidson 
Thompson, Susie A. 
Vandine, Miss Alice M. 
Walsh, Miss Mary A. 
Weddall, Richard W. 
Whiteside, Arthur 
Wickens, Walter 
Wilkes, Mrs. James 
Winneit, Wm. Henry 
Winterbottom, Miss Augusta 
Woodyatt, Jennie W. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
Emerson, Samuel Newell 
Hopper, Margaret L. 
Lowrey, Nellie Mcore 


INDIA. 
Hull, Anna McGinnes. 
JAPAN. 
Hudson, Mrs. Delia A. 
Hudson, Rev. George G. 


DIED SINCE GRADUATION, 
Arnold, Mrs. Kate S., N. ¥. 
Bond, Lina Mae, Iowa. 
Cadwallader, Miss Mary, Pa. 
Dade, Miss Fannie B., Mass. 
Delavan, Arthur M., N.Y. 
Fairbank, Lucretia C., Mich. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Asa S., Mass, 
Low, Mary Sprague, Mass. 
Steven, Jonm Alexander,Conm, 





The History and Mystery of Corsets. 


The origin of the corset is lost in remote antiquity. The 
figure of the early Egyptian women shows clearly an artifi- 
cial shape of the waist produced by some style of corset. 





EGYPTIAN LADY. 


A similar style of dress must also have prevailed among 
the ancient Jewish maidens, for Isaiah in calling upon the 
women to put away their personal adornments, says: ‘‘In- 
stead of a girdle there shall be a rent, and instead of a 
stomacher (corset) a girdle of sackcloth.’’ Homer also tells 
us of the cestus or girdle of Venus, which was borrowed by 
the haughty Juno with a view to increasing her personal 
#ttractions that Jupiter might be a more tractable and or- 


THE FASHION FIEND. 
(From an Ancient Manuscript.) 
derly husband. Terentius, a Roman dramatist, who was 


born 560 years before Christ, makes one of his characters 
@ay: ‘This pretty creature isn’t at all like our town ladies 


whose mothers saddle their backs and straight-lace their 
waists to make them well shaped.” 
Coming down to later times we find the corset was used 


in France and England as early as the 12th century. A 
manuscript now in the British Museum, prepared{fin the 
time of Edward the Confessor, contains a curious; figure 


LADY OF THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
laced in a corset, evidently intended as a satire upon the 
prevailing fashion of the times. The literature of the 14th 
century contains frequent allusions to the small’,waists_of 


Y 


CORSET-COVER OF STEEL WORN IN THE TIME OF 
CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 





HENRY III. OF FRANCE. 


ladies, showing that this was regarded as essential to a 
beautiful figure. 
. The most extensive and*extreme use of the corset oc- 
curred in the 16th century, during the reign of Catharine 
de Medici of France and Queen Elizabeth of England. With 
Catharine de Medici a thirteen inch waist measurement was 
considered the standard of fashion, while a thick waist was 
an abomination. No lady could consider her figure of prop- 
er shape unless she could span her waist with her two 
hands. To produce this result a strong rigid corset was 
worn night and day until the waist was laced down to the 
required size. Then over this corset was placed the steel 
apparatus shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
corset cover reached from the hip to the throat and produced 
arigid figure, over which the dress would fit with perfect 
smoothness. 

The habit of tight lacing at this time was not con- 
fined to the ladies, as will be seen from the picture of 


CORSET AND STOMACHER OF THE I8TH CENTURY. 


Henry III., the son of Catharine de Medici. We find, 
in fact, frequent allusions to this practice among men, some 
of these as far back as the 13th century. 

During the 18th century corsets were largely made from 
a species of leather known as ‘‘ Bend,’’ which was not unlike 
that used for shoe soles and measured nearly a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. One of the most popular corsets of the 
time was the corset and stomacher shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

About the time of the French Revolution a reaction set in 
against tight lacing, and for a time there was a return to the 
early classical Greek costume. This style of dress prevailed, 
with various modifications, until about 1810, when corsets 
and tight lacing again returned with three-fold fury. 
Buchan, a prominent writer of this period, says ‘‘ Stays are 
now composed not of whalebone indeed, or hardened leath- 
er, but of bars of iron and steel from three to four inches 
broad, and many of them not less than eighteen inches in 
length ;’’ and that it was by no means uncommon to see 
‘‘a mother lay her daughter down upon the carpet, and, 
placing her foot upon her back, break half a dozen laces in 
tightening her stays.’’ 

It is reserved to our own time to demonstrate that corsets 
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CLASSICAL GREEK COSTUME EARLY PART OF PRESENT 
CENTURY. 
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and tight lacing do not necessarily go handin hand. Dis- 
tortion and feebleness are not beauty. A proper proportion 
should exist between the size of the waist and the breadth 
of the shoulders and hips, and if the waist is diminished be- 
low this proportion it suggests disproportion and invalid- 
ism rather than grace and beauty. 

The perfect corset is one which possesses just that degree 
of rigidity which will prevent it from wrinkling, but will at 
the same time allow freedom in the bending and twisting of 
the body. Corsets boned with whalebone, horn, or steel are 





necessarily stiff, rigid, and uncomfortable. After a few days’ 
wear the bones or steels become bent and set in position, or, 
as more frequently happens, they break and cause injury or 
discomfort to the wearer. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


About seven years ago a material was discovered for the 
stiffening of corsets which has revolutionized the corset in- 
dustry of the world. To this material the name Coraline 
has been given. It is manufactured from a species of the 
Agave plant known as Ixtle, a native of the plains of Mex- 
ico. The plant resembles in appearance the familiar Ameri- 
can Aloe or Century Plant but the leaves are longer and 
more slender. On removing the soft pulp of the leaves, 
tough, wiry fibers are obtained of about the size and con- 
sistency of bristles and from one to three feet in length. 
These are dried, packed in bales, and shipped to New York 
where they are further prepared by combing or hackling 
until every imperfect fiber is removed. A machine specially 
constructed for the purpose binds these fibers into a cord by 
winding around them two strands of thread passing in 
opposite directions. The quality of this Coraline cord as to 
elasticity is intermediate between that of twine and whale- 
bone. It cannot break but it possesses all the stiffness and 


flexibility necessary to hold the corset in shape and prevent 


its wrinkling. An important process in the use of this 
material is that of pressing and tempering the Coraline 
after it has been stitched into the cloth, by means of power- 
ful presses heated by steam. The temper thus obtained is 
nearer to perfection than has ever before been attained in 
the manufacture of corsets. 

While the material thus used has proved itself the very 
beau ideal of excellence, its manufacturers have been fully 
alive to the importance of ‘‘ perfection of shape’’ and the 
highest excellence in every detail of manufacture of their 
many styles of corsets. We congratulate the ladies of to- 
day upon the advantages they enjoy over their sisters of 
two centuries ago. 

The merit and popularity of these corsets is attested by 
the fact that over two million were sold last year in this 
country alone, and the sales are increasing rapidly year by 
year. 

Like every great success the Coraline corset has been 
largely imitated. These imitations are stiffened with com- 
mon twine filled with starch and they lose all their stiffness 
after a few days’ wear. The genuine Coraline gives better 
value and better service for the money than any imitation. 
They can always be recognized for they have the trade mark 
name, ‘‘ Dr. Warner’s Coraline’’ printed on the inside of the 
steel cover. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR FEBRUARY, 


1888. 


Home News.—February 1. Opening of the Merced irrigating 
canal in California. Fire destroys several dry goods stores in Buf- 
falo ; loss, $1,175,000. 

February 2. Opening of the electric railway in Richmond, Va. 

February 4. Several strikers and policemen wounded in a riot at 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

February 5. Four persons killed by a collision on the N. Y., P. 
and O. railroad, at Steamburg, N. Y. 

February 6. Death of Mrs. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

February 9. The Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton elected by the board 
of trustees of Princeton College to succeed President McCosh. 

February 10. Seven men killed and many injured by an explosion 
in the Dupont Powder Mills at Wapwallopen, Pa. 

February 11. Republican organizations of Boston, New York, and 
Washington, celebrate the anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth. 

February 13. The Hon. Andrew D. White chosen regent of 
the Smithsonian Institution in place of the late Asa Gray. 

February 14. Opening of Mardi-gras in New Orleans. 

February 15. The six commissioners on the fishery question reach 
an agreement. 

February 16. Opening of the convention of the American Ship- 
ping and Industrial League at New Orleans. 

February 17. The Pennsylvania coal strike ends. 

February 19. Mount Vernon, IIl., devasted by a cyclone. 

February 21. Death of George H. Corliss, the mechanical en- 
gineer. 

February 23. The Democratic national committee appoints the 
nominating convention at St. Louis, June 5. 

February 24. Death of W. W. Corcoran, the Washington phi- 
lanthropist. 


February 27. Strike of 600 engineers and firemen on the C., B. 
& Q, railroad.—Twenty persons killed by an explosion on a ferry 
boat in San Pablo Bay, California. 

February 28, The Union Square Theater in New York City de- 
stroyed by fire. 

February 29. The fire loss for the month in the United States and 
Canada amounts to $11,321,000. 

FOREIGN News.—February 1. The city of Dublin gives John Mor- 
ley and Lord Ripon an enthusiastic reception. 

February 4. The treaty of alliance between Germany and Austria 
is made public. 

February 6. Prince Bismarck speaks in the Reichstag on the 
European situation. 

February 8. The Military Loan Bill passed by the Reichstag.— 
Lord Lansdowne appointed to succeed Lord Dufferin as Governor- 
General of India, and Lord Stanley to be Governor-General of 
Canada. 

February 9. English Parliament convenes, and the Queen’s 
speech is read.—The operation of tracheotomy is performed on 
the German Crown Prince. 

February 11. A railway station and mail train buried by an ava- 
lanche in Austria. 

February 16. Forty persons killed by a mine explosion in Bavaria. 

February 18. Unveiling of the Milton memorial window pre- 
sented by George W. Childs to St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 

February 23. Death of Prince Louis, son of the Grand Duke of 
Baden. 

February 27. An avalanche buries a large portion of the village 
of Valtorta, Italy. 





